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O blend inſtruction with entertainment, 

and by the power of imagination to 
allure mankind to the practice of virtue, have 
always been eſteemed objects worthy the at- 
tention of the wiſeſt, and have always been 
favorite employments of the greateſt men in 
every nation, Wherever the buſineſs of edu- 
cation hath been conſidered with the attention 


ſo important an affair deſerves, it hath always 
been found, that inſtruction conveyed under 


the mark of fiction hath met with the greateſt 
ſucceſs; and of the ſeveral ſpecies of com- 
poſition adapted to anſwer this purpoſe, 
ALLEGORIES and Visions have held the 
firſt place in the opinion of thoſe who were 
beſt capable of judging their utility. 

It would be endleſs, and indeed unneceſ- 
ſary, to enumerate the ſentiments entertained 
by the greateſt and beſt writers concerning 
theſe compoſitions : but the ſuffrage of Dr, 
Fordyce, from whoſe ſermons the firſt hint 
of this collection was taken, muſt not be 


omitted. As to works of imagination 


„ (fays he) it is allowed en all hands, _ 
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A the mind is diſpoſed to be peculiarly fond 
of them, and ſurely, when blended with 

& inſtruction, ſo as to be rendered more im- 
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Tue TABLATURE O CEBE S. 


ys „„ 
Being a Picture of Human My _— 
PR (a5 8 we were * in the tem apts 8 5 
1 Saturn, and beholding the ſeveral offer” 
wy A 55 ings that had been preſented to that deity, 
. * * obſerved at the entrance of the temple 
NN a Tablature that engaged our attention, 
as being intirely new both with regard to the dranght 
and the deſign, Though we conſidered it very nar- 
rowly for ſome time, we ſtill found ourſelves at a 
loſs to conceive its meaning, or from whence the artiſt 
had taken his lights. The piece could be properly _ - 
{aid to repreſent neither a city nor a camp. Tt ſeem- 
ed a kind of incloſure, containing in its compaſs two 
leſſer ones; of which however, there was one larger 
than the other : before the gate of the outer 
incloſure, was repreſented a great concourſevof 
people, and on the inner fide, a large company of 
| women, 
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Women Juſt before the gate appeared the figure of 
- =an old man, who by his mein and poſtur e, ſeemed to 
give directions to thoſe who entered. We had fome 
time continued in this uncertainty, with regard to 

the deſign of this work, when an old man who had 
heedfully obſerved us, addreſſed us in this manner: 

Fou muſt not be ſurprized, that you, who are 

1 ſtrangers in this country, cannot comprehend 
this Tablature; the greateſt part of our inhabit- 

«ants are, in this particular, equally ignorant as 

„ yourſelves. This piece is not the preſent of a 

' -< native. A certain ſtranger, a man of great learn- 

e ing and virtue, and a zealous diſciple of Pytha- 

«© goras and Parmenides, both in his principles and 

. practice, coming formerly to this place, conſecrated 
2 this temple, and with it the Tablature before you, 
4 4 to Saturn.” I afked our courteous old man, if 

he had known and converſed with this wiſe ſtranger ? 
4 I was long (replied he) acquainted with him, and 
% have often admired that profound judgment, 
„which, notwithſtanding his youth, diſcovered it- 
«ſelf in his converſation, and I have often with 
«© pleaſure heard him diſcourſe upon the ſubject of 
«your enquiry, and explain the moral of the piece 
before you.” We conjure (faid I) it ſome im- 
portant buſineſs do not call you away, to ſatisfy our 
curioſity on this head. have leiſure (anſwered 
u he) and ſhall willingly conſent to your requeſt ; 
« but it is farft proper to warn you, that there is 
, ſome danger in what yon aſk.” Danger! of 
hat kind ? © Becaule (proceeded he) if you hearken | 
«« with attention, and by that means fhall underſtand ? 
«<- what I fay-to you, you will become wiſe and hap- 
4% py; if otherwiſe, you will remain reſtleſs and un- 
« happy, and live in perpetual miſery and Ignorance. 
4 The explanation of the Tablature before yon, is 


4 e the riddle propoſed by the ſphinx : whoever 4 
| « diſcovered 
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< diſcovered the myſtery was ſafe; but thaſerwho 
« failed in their attempt were deſtroyed: by the 
„ manſters. The. caſe here is much the fame ; for 


Folly is the ſphinx of mankind. She darkly: poinis = 
cout to us what is good, what is ill, and What is 


« indifferent in life. She does not indeed, like her, 
% immediately diſpatch thoſe who underſtand” her 
© not, but ſlowly poiſons their condition, like-thoſe 


_ © who are given up to puniſhment. for life. But by 


n narrow examination, when we come to under- 


« ſtand things aright, Folly diſappears, and the re- 
* mainder of life is bleſt with happineſs and ſere- 


«« nity. Give good attention therefore to what's 4 


„ ſhall ſay, as to a matter which we are all nearly 


« concerned in.“ If the caſe be thus, you have made 


us juftly inpatient to hear you. It is juſt ſo.“ 
We intreat then you would begin; and be aſſured the 


important conſequences you have mentioned, will 


fully engage our moſt careful attention. 


Hereupon lifting up his ſtaff, and pointing to 


the Tablature, *You ſce (aid he) this great incloſure?” 


We do. Lou muſt then in the firſt place ſuppoſe 
this to repreſent human life, and the mulũtude at 
the gate, thoſe who are daily entering into the world. 
“ That old perſon you {ce elevated near the gate, 
* holding in one hand a paper, and with the other 
„ extended as giving out directions, is called the 
© Genius of mankind. - He is placed there to give 
inſtructions to all who enter into life, What they 
«© muſt do, and point out to them the path they 
<< onghtto take, in order to arrive at true happinels.” 


Which is the way (ſaid I) and how do they find ic? | 


«+ You ſee near the gate a painted woman ſeated on 
* a throne, of a ſpecious aſpect, who. holds a cup 
in her hand.” I ſee; but whois ſhe 2-4 She is 


called Impoſture, becauſe ſhe ſoduces all men.“ 
After what manner? All Who enter into life are 


B 2 * obliged 
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E - obliged to taſte of that-cup.” What Liquor does 
it contain? lt is a mixture of error and ignorance.” 


What follows upon their taking this potion ? They 
*< then enter into life.” Are none excepted from 
this draupht ? None (faid he) but ſome drink more 
e and ſome leſs. You ſee likewiſe within the gate, 
„ ſeveral women differently apparelled ?” We do. 
«© Theſe (reſumed he) are called che Opinions, De- 
«© ſires, and Pleaſures. The crowd you ſee, upon 
< their entrance, are ſeverally met and embraced by 


_ **. theſe women, and at length led away by them.” 


Whither do they carry them? “ Some to ſafety and 
** ſome to deſtruttion, in proportion to what they 
have drunk out of the cup of Impoſture. How 


dangerous, O wiſe old man! is the draught you ſpeak 


of! © Theſe women (reſumed he) all promiſe their 
votaries the greateſt of bleſſings, and the enjoyment 


«© of a life of eaſe and happinels, with which they 


4 {cem well ſatisfied, The mixture of error and 


„ Ignorance they have received from Impoſture, 
* blinds their underſtandings, hinders them from 
* finding the true way of life, and makes them fol- 


low theſe women as you ſce. Do ye not fee how 
4% thoſe who have entered firſt, wander about at 
« their direction?“ We do (faid I) but who is that 


"woman placed on a globe, who ſeems both blind and 
diſtracted? ©. They call her Fortune (replied he). 


« She is not only blind, but deaf and ſenſeleſs.” 
What is her employment? „She turns herſelf in- 


** ceffantly about on all ſides, ſnatching from ſome 


% their poſſeflions, to beſtow them upon others, 
hom the again deprives of them, to gratify new 


„ favourites without certainty or choice, Her at- 


« titude properly marks her character.” How fo? 
4 Her being placed on a globe, fignifies that her 
41 gifts are inconſtant, and of no true value, and 
oy Nabe thoſe who truſt to, or depend upon her {pe- 

„ cious 
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1 cious promiſes, are expoſed to the greateſt cala-. 


©-mitics and misfortunes.” What is the 'meanini 
of that great crowd that ſurround her, who are the 


and what do they wait for there? * They are called 


«© the Inconſiderate, and ſtand there to catch what 
fe blindly ſcatters amongſt them.“ What occa- 
ſions ſuch a remarkable difference in their looks, ſome 
ſeeming to rejoice and others to lament, exceſlively ? 

© Thoſe who rejoice (returned he) are fuch who 
© have received favours from her, and with theſe 


 * ſhe is the goddeſs of Good-fortune : thoſe on the 


*© contrary, whom you fee weeping and wringing 
te their hands, are ſuch whom ſhe has deprived of 
« her gifts, and with theſe ſhe is ſtiled the goddeſs 


* of IIl- fortune.“ What (replied I) can thoſe be- 


nefits be, the. poſſeſſion of which cauſes ſuch great 
joy, and the loſs of which is attended with ſuch ex- 
travagant grief? © They are thoſe things which 
*© men commonly call good.” What are thele ? 


“ Riches, Glory, Nobility, a numerous Poſterity, | 


« Power, Honour, and ſuch like.” And are not 
theſe real advantages i ? „ Of that (replied our in- 
*« ſtructor) we ſhall ſpeak hereafter more fully, let 


4 us at preſent egen tha explication of our Ta- | 


% Þblature.” Content. 

Lou ſee (proceeded he) beyond this firſt gate, 
* a higher incloſure, on the outer ſide of which ſtand 
6: ſeveral. women wantonly dreſſed ?” Very plainly. 
© Theſe are Incontinence, Luxury, Covetouſneſs, and 
«© Flattery.” What is their buſineſs in that place? 
© You ſee how narrowly they watch thoſe who have 
been favoured by Fortune.” For what end?! They 
1 rejoice with them, and congratulate them on their 
* fucceſs; they careſs and endeavour to ingratiate 
« themſelves with them, and invite their ſtay by'the 
„ promiſe of a ſoft and indolent life, free from care 


andtrouble: if any one is thus inticed'bythemto tlie 
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= bone of pleaſure, this courſe of life appears for 
* a time (while a man is under the deluſion) to be 
* delightful ; but this happineſs is merely imaginary. 
For, whea once he begins to reflect, he finds, that 
* all the pleaſures he has taſted are falſe, that the 
*« evils that attended them are real, and that he 
has been miſerably deceived and abuſed : when 
« he has, in this courſe, waſted all the remains: 
of his good fortune, he is forced to enter him- 
« ſelf in the ſervice of theſe miſtreſſes, to ſuffer 
% a thouſand inconveniencies, to ſubmit to the 
« baſeſt ſlavery, and on their account to com- 
« mit the vileſt and baſeſt actions, ſuch as deceit, 
* ſacrilege, perjury, treachery, and theft, till, fail- 
« ing of any ſupport from theſe, he is delivered 
t over into the hands of Puniſhment. ” Whois ſhe? 
« You fee (proceeded he) a little farther beyond 
*« thoſe women, a kind of low gate, opening into 
aconfuſed obſcure, hole, in which are repreſented 
* ſeveral women covered with rags and filthineſs.“ 
We ſee it. Thefirſt, with a whip in her hand, is 
« called Puniſhment ; ſhe who fits next, with her 
* head reclining on her knees, is called Sadneſs ; 
that woman tearing her hair is Trouble.“ But 5 
that frightful lean man ſtanding naked by them, 
who looks ſo meagre and ghaſtly, and that woman 
with him, who reſembles him ſo much, who are 
they? »The man is called Sorrow, and his ſiſter 
« by him is Deſpair. Into the hands of theſe exe- b 
“% cutioners, is our unhappy man delivered over, 
« and leads with them a wretched life, full of pain 
c and arguiſh. From hence he is again conveyed 95 
4 to another priſon, which is the dwelling of Miſery, 
« where he is condemned to paſs the remainder of 
&* his life, unleſs Repentance comes to his relſef.“ 


But how if Repentance interpoſes ? Ie is by her 
| _& xeſcued 
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* from theſe evils, and receives from her a new 


view of things, and a new opinion, tending to 
True Learning, but which at the ſame time may 
lead him to Falſe Learning.“ What is the con- 
ſequence of this? ** If he be ſo happy as to receive 
9 * firſt, he is at once delivered from all his pre- 
** judices and errors, and paſſes the reſt of his days 
in tranquillity and peace; if otherwiſe he is again 


© deceived by Falſe Learning.“ His cafe is very ha- 


zardous: but who is this Falſe Learning? 


© You {ce that ſecond incloſure?“ Les. At“ 


the entrance of it, you may obſerve a woman 
« neatly dreſſed, and of a good appearance. The 
„ yulgar, and thoſe, who take up with the ſhow of 
** of things, call her Learning; but this is a miſtake; 


** ſhe is Falſe Learning. Even thoſe happy travel- 


lers, who ſucceed in their purſuit of 'True Learn- 
ing, are commonly detained ſome time by her.” 
Is there ne other way to arrive at True Learn- 


„ing? There is.” But who are thoſe ' perſons ; 


walking up and down in this court?“ They are 
* (laid he) the admirers of Falſe Learning, who 
* being deceived by appearances, fondly imagine 
« they have reached the true.” Who are thele ? 
% They are ſome of them poets, others orators, 
“ logicians, muſicians, arithmeticians, geometrici- 
& ans, aſtrologers, and critics, with others of the 
* like profeſſions.” But who are thoſe women, fo 
buſy on every ſide addreſſing themſelves to this 
company? Are they not the ſame you ſhewed us. at 


firſt, amongſt whom were Incontinence with her 


companious? Do they come here alſo? * Yes 
* (ſaid he) but leſs frequently than into the firſt in- 
« cloſure.” Do the Opinions alſo enter here? 
Ves, the early potion, received from Impoſture, 
« ſtill operates; Ignorance finds a place here; 
* and, if you can believe me, Extravaginee and 
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5 Folly: are not excluded. They remain under the 
power of theſe, till having left Falſe Learning, 
they enter upon the path that leads them to True 
© Learning, from whom they receive that ſovereign 
* remedy, which frees them from the ill-effects 
that Error and Ignorance produce. But while 
„ they ſtay with Falſe Learning, they are never 
* truly free, nor can they by her aſſiſtance deliver 
«themſelves from any of the evils we ſpeak of.“ 
Proceed, we pray you (ſaid I) and ſhew us this * 


Tou behold (proceeded our venerable in- 
0 ſtructor) that 3 ground before you, that ap- 
% pears defert and uninhabited.” We do. Yon 
«© obſerve then upon it a little gate, that opens on 
* a narrow and unfrequented path, that appears 
«very broken and impracticable. You ſee like- 
« wiſe near it a ſpacious ground, ſteep like a pre- 
„ cipice.” I ſee it. This is the road to True 
Learning.“ This road appears very difficult in · 
deed. You fee then a little above it, a high and 
«© craggy rock, on whoſe fide appear two comely 
© healthy women, who ſeem chearfully to ſtretch 
cout their hands.” I ſee them plainly; but who 
are they? © One of them is called 'Temperance, 
«© the other Patience; they are ſiſters. But why 
do they extend their hands ſo? To encourage all 
** thoſe who paſs this way, and exhort them not to 
be diſcouraged, by aſſuring them, that theſe hard- 
*« ſhips will not be of long continuance, that they 
* will leſſen by degrees, and the paſſage grow more 
« eaſy and agreeable.” But what method do they 
take, when they come to the foot of this rock ; for 
I ſee no way to aſcend it? © Thoſe friendly ſiſters 
« give them their aſſiſtance and help, till they reach 
« the top; where, on their arrival, they allow 
19 them: a ſhort time to repoſe themſelves, and then 

| _« inſpire 
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&.jnſpire them with new vigour, by promiſing! to 


« conduct them ſafely to True Learning, by-ſhaws 


« ing them the eaſineſs and pleaſantneſs ot the way 
«they are now to enter upon, and how free it is 
« from all manner of hazard and inconveniency, * 
% „you may ſee.” So indeed it appears: to be. 
„Do you ſee (continued he) near that Alan 


« wood, a certain beautiful place, like a delightful 
'« meadow, on which there ſeems to fall a ſtrong 


„light?“ Very diſtinctiy. “ In this you ſee & 
gate that opens iato another incloſure. 5 True; 
what place is it? *© This is the abode of the 
© bleſſed ; here the Virtues dwell with Happineſs.“ 

How lovely the place appears! You ſee near the 
« gate (reſumed he) a handſome. woman of a com- 
* poſed aſpect, who appears middle-aged, her habit 


« plain, without affectation or ornaments, She 


« ſtands not on a globe, but on a ſquare pedeſtal. 
«© There ſtand by-her. two virgins, who appear to be 
« her daughters.“ They do indeed reſemble ber 
very much. She in the middle is True Learn- 
„ing, the others are Truth and Perſuaſion The 


* mother js placed on a ſquare, to ſignify the cer- 


% tainty and ſafety of the way that leads to her, 


and the unalterable and permanant nature both of 


«the bleſſings ſhe beſtows, and their happy effects.“ 
Why: are thoſe bleſſings | They are courage and 
4% -and- ſerenity.” What is their nature? “Such 
te as renders the poſſeſſors undiſturbed by any of 
< the accidents and calamities of life, ſince no real 
devil can befal thoſe who enjoy them.“ What 


valuable gifts are theſe ! but why is True Learning 


placed without the incloſure ? “That ſhe may pre- 
« ſent thoſe who approach her with her purifying 
« remedy ; and thus reſtoring them to themſelves, 


„ in that ſtate, introduce them to the Virtues.” 
How is this, tor I do not well comprehend your | 


B 5 meaning ? 
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| | meaning ? «© But you ſhall preſently (reſumed our 


* ullractor). The caſe here is like that of a man 
under 1 violent difeaſe, who is brought to the 


* phyſician, who firſt finds out and removes the 
cauſe of his diſorder, and then by degrees reſtores 
& him to his health and ſtrength. But if the pa- 
tient ſhould diſregard his advice, he would de- 
_ & fervedly periſh.” Now I underſtand you. Juft 
*fo (faid he) when a man comes to True Learning; 

« ſhe adminiſters to him this fovereign medicine, 
* which purges him of all evils he brought along 
% with him.” What are thoſe? © In the firſt 
«* place, the ignorance and error he drank with 
„ Impoſture, together with pride, luſt, anger, ava- 
% rice, and all the other vices he contracted in the 
* firſt incloſure.” When they are thus cleanſed, 
where- are they ſent? To Happineſs and the Vir- 
„% tues.” Who are they? 

Fou ſee (proceeded he) within that gate, 
% a little ſociety of matrons, whe appear moſt 
beautiful and modeſt, who have nothing of that 
% paint and affetation you obſerved in the other 
% women.“ We do; but how are they called? 
« The firſt (ſaid he) is called Science, the reſt are 
her ſiſters, Fortitude, Juſtice, Integrity, Tem- 
« perance, Modeſty, Liberality, Continence, Cle- 
* mency, and Patience.” How charming is this 
company! and how. great encouragement "do you 
give us! © Provided (faid he) you underſtand what 
you hear, and reſolve to practiſe it.” This is 
our intention. © Thus you will be happy.“ But 
when a man is in this agreeable ſociety, where do 
they lead him? © To their mother Happineſs.” 
Who.is ſhe ? © See you not (reſumed the good old 
„ man) the way that leads to that eminence, which 
is the higheſt point of all the inclofures. Near 
"I Te fits a comely matron in her bloom, well 
2 5 = creſſed, 
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te dreſſed without art, and crowned after a v beauf- 
« tiful manner. She is elevated on a kind of throne.?” 

We obſerve her. This majeſtic perſon is Hap- 
„ pineſs.“ After what manner does ſhe treat thoſe 
who are brought to her? She rewards them with 

« crowns, ſuch as are beſtowed on thoſe who are 
* conquerors in any great enterprize.” In what: 

conflicts (ſaid I) have theſe perſons been victo- 
rious? In dangerous ones (purſued he) and have 
„ triumphed over formidable monſtess, who wauld 
& have deſtroyed them; theſe they have now ſub- 
„ dued, ſo as to make them obedient, who before 
“ tyrannized over them.” Pray inform us what 
monſters are theſe ? *© They are, in the firſt place, Ig- 
* norance and Error. Are not theſe monſters 2? 
Yes, without doubt (ſaid I) and very dangerous ones 
too. Thoſe that follow are no leſs ſo, ſuch as 
„ Grief, Vexation, Avarice, and the other vices 
„ with Intemperance. Thele are in their turn ſub» 
„ dued, and loſe all their former power.” O glas 
rious conqueſt ! but pray tell us what is the virtue af 
that crown they receive from Happineſs ?_ “ The 
virtue of it, O young man! (ſaid he) is very great. 
* Whoever wears it, is perfectly bleſſed, and free 
« from all evil. He derives his happineſs from no 
external object, but from hi:nſelf alone.” O ex- 
alted victory! but when they are thus crowned, 
whither do they go? “ They are carried by the 
© Virtues to that place from whence they came, 
* who there ſhew them the crowd they have left, 
« and how badly and miſerably they pals their ume, 
© and wander up and down in error and ignorance, 
« or led away by different paſſions, by Pride, Incon- 
*« tinence, Avarice, Vanity, and the other, vices : by 
i theſe they are bound, ſo that they cannot free 
«« themſelves, nor find the way to True Learning, 
but are tormented with endleſs anxiety, This, hap- 
B 6 « pens 
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cer, to them, by neglect and forgetfulueſs of theſe 
« good counſels they received from the Genius, at 


A 3 * their entrance into life.” What you ſay appears 


highly reaſonable (ſaid I) but there is one thing you 
have not yet explained, why the Virtues thus ſhew 
them the place they came from? . The reaſon (anſwer- 
* ed our inſtructor) is becauſe as they paſs through 
life, they have no ttue knowledge of the ſcene. 
% 'They cannot diſtinctly ſee what is done amidſt the 


t confuſion of things that ſurround them. The 


s miſts of ignorance and error obſcure the proſpect. 
« they often confound good and evil, and by that 
« means are frequently ſubject to miſtakes. Now 
« that they have attained to True Learning, they 
« ſce things in a new light. The miſery of a con- 
. ** trary courſe ſtrikes them more ſtrongly, and ſets 
e their preſent happineſs in the cleareſt view.“ 
When they have ſeen theſe things, where do they 
go next ? Wherever they pleaſe (ſaid he) it is the 
.* ſame thing. They carry their happineſs in their 
*. own breaſts. They are always ſafe, as if they 
« were in the Corycian cave. Their integrity is 
their perpetual ſecurity and defence. They are 
** beloved and eſteemed by all, as good phyſicians 
are by the ſick.” Have they nothing to fear from 
_ thoſe female monſters you juſt now ſpoke of? No- 
thing, (anſwered he). Grief, Trouble, Luſt, 
„ Avarice, or Poverty, have no power to hurt them; 
© they are ſuperior to all thoſe paſſions, which be- 
fore had the government of them; like thoſe who 
carry about them a ſovereign counter poiſon, they 
* can walk unhurt through theſe dangerous ſerpents, 
* the venom of which they ſee fatal to many round 
„ them.” Von ſpeak well: but who are theſe per- 
ſons. deſcending the hill, ſome of them crowned, 
Who appear very, joyful, and others without crowns, 
V ho ſeem forlorn and deſperate under the — 
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of certain women? © Thoſe that are crewned, 
( ſaid he) are ſuch who by finding the wity to 


« 'True Learning are arrived at happineſs, and are 


« conſequently pleaſed with their ſucceſs: thoſe - 
* who want crowns, are ſuch who by their folly 


Lad 


e have neglected to ſeek the way to True Learn- 
ing; or elſe, having found it, have ſtoptM the 


narrow and rough aſcent we ſpoke of, and by 
© looking for an eaſier path, have quite loft e 


*© road, But who are thoſe women that follow 


them ? They are (replied he) Care, Trouble, Deſ- 


„pair, Ignominy, and Ignorance.” If it be ſo, they 
are very wretched. They are fo indeed (pro- 


« ceeded he). When driven by thoſe tormentors, 


« they return into the firſt incloſure, to Luxury 


„ and Incontinence : the wonder is, that they do 


not accuſe themſelves as the authors of their own 
ruin, but unjuſtly revile True Learning and its 
&©« followers, as if they were unfortunate and de- 
„ ljuded men, who purſued a ſhadow of happineſs, 
« while they themſelves, as they alledge, poſſeſs in 
« riot and luxury the true pleaſures of life. For 
«like the brute creation, they place their whole 
« ſatisfaction in the gratification of their ſenſual ap- 
„ petites.” But who are thoſe other women WhO 
return ſo full of gaiety and mirth ? © They are the 
„ Opinions (ſaid he) who having conducted the 
«virtuous to True Learning are coming back to 


„ invite and carry others thither in their turn, b 


« ſhewing them the ſucceſs and felicity of thoſe 
„ who have gone before them.” Do theſe never 
go in amorglt the Virtues ? * No (anſwered he) 


-< becanſe Opinion can never reach to Science. Th 


© only deliver them into the hands of Trae*Learn- 
ing, and then return to bring others, like thi 
that diſcharge their lading, in order to Fetch a 
new cargo.” Lou have fully ſatisfied} us in 
your 
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your explanation: but yon have not yet told us 


what the Genius preſcribes to thoſe who enter into 


lie? He bids * (replied he) be of good cheer : 
this I alſo recommend to you, as 1 ſhall more 
«particularly explain it, without omitting any thing 
« that may make you fully underſtand me. | 
Stretching out again his arm, obierve (con- 
% tinued he) that blind Woman ſtanding on a globe, 
% ho, as I told you before, was called Fortune.” 
We ſee. © Phe Genius forbids us to truſt her, to 
% place any certainty or happineſs in her favours, 
% or. regard what ſhe gives us as properly our own, 
“ fince we have no ſecurity againſt her taking them 
from us to beſtow them upon others, a thing ſhe 
* frequently practiſes. For this reaſon he warns us, 
, not too highly to indulge ourſelves in her gifts, 
* nor too deeply to be caſt down with the loſs of 
te them, neither to eſteem or deſpiſe her too much, 
* ſince ſhe acts from no juſt principle, but does all 
things inconſiderately and raſhly. He would not 
© have us be ſurprized at her conduct, or imitate 
6. theſe miſerable uſurers, who, when money is in- 
& truſted in their hands, rejoice as if they received 
« it for their own uſe, but when it is re-demanded, * 
% pay it back with unwillingneſs, forgetting that 
* the condition of their receiving it, was that it 
* ſhould be returned to the proprietor without 
% trouble or delay. In this light would the Genius 
« have us to conſider the advantages of Fortune; 
F apd to remember it is her characteriſtic to take 
* what ſhe gives, to return it back perhaps in- 
* creaſed, and ſoon after not only deprive us of all 
1 ſhe has given, but even of what we were poſſeſſed 
% of before. He bids us therefore receive what ſhe 
% beſtows, and employ it immediately in ſome va» 
6 Jnable and real purchaſe.” What is that? © Such 


an one as True Learning will afford them, if 
= . ey 
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« they can attain it.“ What will they receive from 
her? True Selence (faid he) the moſt laſting and 
precious poſſeſſion. Upon this apcount the Genius 


« directs us to apply ourſelves immediately to gau 
this important acquiſition. He adviſes us to paſs 


through the firſt incloſure, without hearkening to 
& the ſolicitations of thoſe looſe women Inconti- 
« nence and Luxury, who by their infinuating flat- 
« teries, are ſo ready to ſeduce us from the right - 
© way, He bids us reject their temptations, and 
© go on to Falſe Learning. With her he would 
« have us make a ſhort ſtay, to hear what ſhe pro- 
* poſes that may be of ſervice to us in our journey, 
* and then proceed forward to True Learning. 
© Theſe are the commands of the Genius. Who- 
« ever miſapprehends or neglects them, becomes 
ignorant and evil, and in the end wretched. This, 
« my friends, is the explication of the Tablature 
& before you. If you have any doubts remaining, 
& I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy you, for at preſent 1 
«© am fully at leiſure. 

I thanked our good old man, with whoſe nar- 
ration we were all pleaſed very much; but (faid I) 
pray inform us what it is the Genius would 
have us get by our ſtay with Falſe Learning ? ? 
„Some things (ſaid he) that may be of uſe to us.“ 
What are they? © The languages (anſwered he) 


and thoſe other parts of education which Plato 
« ſomewhere recommends to youth, to keep them 


© from being worſe employed, and reftrain them 
„ from the love of pleaſure.” But tell us, are 
theſe things neceſſary to guide us to True Learn- 
ing? © Not abſolutely ſo (ſaid he) they are indeed 
1 convenient, but they contribute nothing of them- 
&« ſelves to true happineſs. They are of no ſigni- 
« ficance to make men better than before. A man 


* * may become wiſe without their aſſiſtance; and 


10 yet 
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13 yet they are far from being uſeleſs: for though 
ve may underſtand any language by the help of 
5 dan interpreter, yet it would be more convenient 
=  * to us, it we ourſelves were maſters of the lan- 
| « guage. Thus you ſee we do not indiſpenſibly 
« need the aſſiſtance of theſe arts in our purſuit of 
True Learning,” The learned then, as they are 
commonly called, are in no better a condition than 
other men. © Certainly (continued he) they are not. 
% Do not you ſee them equally with others, differ 
in their ſentiments of good and evil, and given 
up to their ſeveral paſſions ?- For nothing hinders 
but that men may be well verſed in theſe arts, and 
yet abandoned to drunkenneſs, intemperance, co- 
t yetouſneſs, injuſtice, folly, and treachery.” It is 
very true, there are many ſuch. © If ſo (ſaid he) 
« what advantage does this imaginary learning give 
% them over others, or what uſe is it to them for 
t the amendment of their lives?“ Of very little, if 
things are ſo: but what is the reaſon they are placed 
in the ſecond incloſure ſo near to True Learning ? 
Their ſituation is of very little benefit to them, 
ſince they often ſee others paſs from amongſt the 
* Vices in the firſt incloſure, to True Learning, 
leaving the followers of the Arts behind. After this 
& you cannot ſay this learning of theirs is of great 
&« ſervice to them, Either then they are more in- 
* dolent or more intractable than other men.” How 
comes that to be ? ** Becauſe (replied he) theſe per- 
*« ſons in the ſecond incloſure, who are ſo taken up 
« with Falſe Learning, are unhappy in this, that 
4 they have a fond opinion of their own miſtakes. 
% They imagine themſelves in the poſſeſſion of True 
« Learning 3 and, while they think ſo, it is no won- 
e der they reſt contented with what they have, 
« Beſides, you fee the Opinions come in here from 
the firſt incloſure, Therefore they are no way 
7 better 
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<4 better than other men, unleſs they are.relieved;by- 
„ Repentance, ho convirices them of their error, 
and ſhews them how they have miſtaken the Falſe 
Learning from the True: and for you, m ene 
« unleſs you are long converſant about theſe things, 
and by that means fix them in your eſteem, aud | 
© reduce them into practice, you will receive. hut 
little advantage from what you have heard.” We 
ſhall carefully ({aid I) follow your good advice; but 
pray inform us farther, why you do not account: 
thoſe things as good in themſelves, which we re- 
ceive from Fortune. Are not life, health, riches, 
glory, poſterity, victory, and ſuch like real advan- 
tages, and is not the want or loſs of thoſe to be 
conſidered as evil? This to us ſeems a paradox. 

« Proceed then (reſumed our old man) and 
let us examine this matter more narrowly, and : 
« anſwer me the queſtions I ſhall propoſe to you.” 

I ſhall. “Is life then a bleſſing to an ill man?“ No 
certainly; it is rather an evil. © How then can life 
« itlelf be a bleſſing, when to ſuch a man it. is 
6“ really: an evil.” It is a bleſſing to the good, 
and a misfortune to the bad. 80 you think life 
is at the ſame time both a good and an evil?“ 
Yes. © Beware (replied he) of ſuch an abſurdity. 
It is impoſſible the fame thing can be good and ill 
at the ſame time. If fo, it might alſo be in itſelf 
at the ſame time uſeful and hurtful, defirable and 
e hateful, which is a manifeſt contradiction. It is 
ſo. But if he Who lives ill is unhappy, is not life 
an evil to him? © But to live and live ill are not the 
© fame thing. Do you not think there is a wide 
5 difference?“ There ſeems to be ſo. To live 
© then, in itſelf is no evil; for if it were, it would 
© be allo an evil to the good, who enjoy an equal 
* ſhare of it. Since then life is a privilege. common 


* to all men, it follows, that it is in itſelf neither 
cc good 
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4 ee good nor evil: much like thoſe operations in 


« chirurgery, which are of great ule to the ſick, 

«but would be very pernicious to perſons in good 
health. Juſt fo we muſt conſider life; but let us 
„go on. Tell me which would you chuſe, a vi- 
4 tious life, or an honeſt and generons death?“ 
The latter certainly. Therefore death- is in it- 
«ſelf no evil, ſince it is frequently preferable. to life 
c itſelf?ꝰ 80 it appears. It is the ſame caſe 
& with reſpect to ſickneſs and health, ſince there 
& are many caſes, wherein the former is more be- 
& neficial to us than the latter.” So | think, Let 
us proceed, and conſider riches in the ſame view: 
& or rather let us ſee how many who poſſeſs them 
& lead wicked and miſerable lives” There are 
proofs enough of this. Their riches then are 
& of no uſe to promote their happineſs?“ They 
ſeem not. Goodneſs therefore flows from learn- 
“ ing, not from riches?” So it appears. How 
c then can riches be good in themſelves, ſince they 
_ © can neither make their poſſeſſors better or happier 
&« men?” They cannot. Therefore they are 
& evil to thoſe who know not how to make a right 
& uſe of them.” So I think. © How can that 
© therefore be accounted in itſelf good, that is of 
© no ſervice to the owner?“ Not at all. IF 
c therefore any make a good and right uſe of their 
&* riches, they will live well, if not, they will live 
& miſerably.“ What you ſay appears very juſt. 
& To conclude then, the miſchief lies in our too 
„highly eſteeming them as really good, or too 
* meanly deſpiſing them as really evil, whereas in 
& themſelves they are neither good nor evil. Men 
« are apt to place too extravagant a value on them, 
«and imagine them the means of precuring all 
manner of happineſs, and on this account ſtop. 


« at nothin though never ſo wicked, to acquire 
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ce them. This-they do, becauſe they are roar 
«of the true good. 

« They conſider” not coontinac our renerable 
& inſtructor) that evil can never produce good, or 
good be the cauſe of evil. Thus you often ſee 
great wealth amaſſed together by the vileſt and 
« worlt actions, ſuch as lying, fraud, theft, ſacri- 
lege, and fuch like crimes, which proceeds from 
the moſt vicious diſpoſitions. Now if good can 
never be the produce of evil, we can never call 
6 riches that are acquired in ſuch a manner, good.“ 
This is fully made ont. © To proceed then (faid 
he) as by wicked. actions we ſhall never purchaſe 
*« juſtice, wiſdom, or any other virtue; ſo neither 
by a courſe of worthy a&ions can we ever became 
vicious. Theſe things are incompatible. - You 
© often. ſee the moſt onjuſt and wicked men poſſeſt 
„ of power, riches, victory, fame, and thoſe other 
„ imaginary blefings of life. From. hence you 
may conclude, that theſe things are neither good 
* nor evil; and that as wiſdom and virtue are the 
only true bleſſings, ſo ignorance and vice are the 
* only real evils of life.” You have fully proved 
this argument to our intire ſatisfaction, and we ſha} 
now no longer be deceived by the appearances of 
things. © You ſee (added he) that all theſe things 

in themſelves are neither good nor evil, as I before 
© told you. They reſemble ſleep and exerciſe, and 
* the other natural motions of the body, which 
* agree in common to all men. The things that 
properly diſtinguiſh and belong to us are virtue 
and vice. The latter is always the characteriſtic 
„of ignorance, and the former of wiſdom. Two 
<* contrary diſpoſitions can never unite to form a 
** conſiſtent character, as a man can never be igno- 
* rant and wiſe, aſleep and awake, at the ſame time.“ 


All theſe you have made very evident to us (ſaid 9 
ar 
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= and we have been very pleaſingly entertained. . All 


« thoſe things flow from one principle (added 
r he) a principle truly divine!“ What do you 
mean by that expreſſion (faid 1)? © Life and death 
* (replied he) health and ſickneſs, riches and po- 
40 verty, and thoſe things we have been ſpeaking of, 
are in their nature neither good nor evil, but 
«happen indifferently to all men.” We plainiy ſee 
(faid 1) this is a neceſſary conſequence from what 
you have been ſaying ; yet, methinks, I am not yet 
fully confirmed in this opinion. This (concluded 
c he) is becauſe you are not yet thoroughly accuſtom- 
tc ed to think on this ſubject. For this reaſon, I 
t earneſtly conjure you, that you will follow theſe 
% precepts through your whole life, and by fixing 
e them in your minds, and by frequent practice, 
reduce them into habits. If you ſhould yet havs 
* any doubts about what I have told you, return to 
% me, and I will endeavour to remove them, and 
« confirm you in the tiuth of what I have now 


explained.“ 
. Ke l d. . k k k. i dk k a k 
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The Vi$10N F THEODORE, the HERMIT 
| of Teneriffe, /ound in his Cell, 


ON of Perſeverance, whoever thou art, whoſe 
curioſity has led thee hither, read and be wile, 
He: that now calls upon thee is Theodore the Her- 


mit of Teneriffe, who in the 57th year of bis 
retreat 


r 
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retreat left this inſtruction to mankind, -leſt his 
ſolitary hours ſhould be ſpent in van. 
I was once what thou art now, à groveller on the 
earth, and a gazer at the ſky ; I trafficked and heap» 
ed wealth together, I loved and was favoured, 1 
wore the robe of honour, and heard the muſic of 
adulation; I was ambitious, and roſe to greatneſs; 
I was unhappy, and retired, I fought for ſome time 
what I at length found here, a place where all real 
wants might beeaſily ſupplied, and where I might 
not be under the neceſſity of purchaſing the aſſiſtance 
of men by the toleration of their follies. Here 1 
ſaw fruits, and herbs, and water, and here deter- 
mined to wait the hand of death, which I hope, 
when at Jaſt it comes, will fall lightly upon me. 
Forty eight years had I now paſſed in forgetfulneſs 
of all mortal cares, and without any inclination 
to wander farther than the neceſſity of procuring 
ſuſtenance required ; but as I ſtood one day behold- 
ing the rock that overhangs my cell, I found in my- 
{elf a deſire to climb it; and when I was on its top, 
was in the ſame manner determined to ſcale the next, 
till by degrees I conceived a wiſh to view the ſum- 
mit of the mountain, at the foot of which I had fo 
long reſided. This motion of my thoughts I endea- 
voured to ſuppreſs, not becauſe it appeared criminal, 
but becauſe it was new; and all change, not evi- 
dentally for the better, alarms a mind taught by ex- 
perience to diſtruſt itſelf, I was often afraid that my 
heart was deceiving me, that my impatience of con- 
finement roſe from ſome earthly paſſion, and that 
my ardour to ſurvey the works of nature, was only a 
hidden longing to mingle once again in the ſcenes 
of life. Il therefore endeavoured to ſettle: m 
thoughts into their former ſtate, but found ther- 
diſtraction every day greater. I was always re- 
proaching myſelf with the want of happineſs with 


in 
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ed me from climbigg to the ſummit of 'Teneriffe. 


| journey up the ſteep of the mountain; but J had not 
advanced far, old as I was, and burdened with pro- 
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in-my-reach ; and at aft began to queſtion' whether 
it was not lazineſs rather than caution, that reſtrain- 


I roſe therefore before the day, and began my 


viſtions, when the day began to ſhine upon me; the 
declivities grew more precipitous, and the ſand ſlidetd 


from beneath my feet; at laſt fainting with labour, 


1 arrived at a ſmall plain, almoſt incloſed by rocks, 
and open only to the eaſt, I ſat down to reſt awhile, 
in full perſuaſion that when I had recovered. my 


ſtrength, I ſhould proceed on my deſign; but when 


once I had taſted eaſe, I found many reaſons againſt 
diſturbing it. The branches fpread a ſhade over 
my head, and the gales of {pring wafted odours to 
my boſom. 

As 1 fat thus forming 8 excuſes for A, 
and reſolutions to go forward, an irreſt{tible heavi- 


neſs ſuddenly ſurprized me; L laid my head upon 
the bank, and reſigned myſelf to ſleep, when me- 
thought I heard a ſound as of the flight of eagles, 


and a being of more than human dignity ſtood before 
me. While I was deliberating how to addreſs him, 
he took me by the hand with an air of kindneſs, and 
aſked me folemnly, but without ſeverity, ©& Theodore, 


_<6-whither art thou going?“ I am climbing, anſwer- 


ed I, to the top of the mountain, to enjoy a more 
extenſive proſpect of the works of nature.“ At- 
tend firſt (ſaid he) to the proſpect which this place 
«affords, and what thou doſt not underſtand I will 
c explain. I am one of the benevolent beings who 
« watch over the children of the duſt, to preſerve 
A them from. thoſe evils which will not ultimately 
« terminate in good, and which they do not, by 


4 their own n faults, —_— upon themſelves. Look 


% round 


"Sa 


, 


by precipices, over which hung branches loaded wittt- 
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4 round therefore without fear, obſerve, ons 
66 plate, and be inſtructed.” - On 264 . 
Encouraged by this aſſurance, I looked and bebeld 
a mountain higher than Teneriffe, to the ſummit of 
which the human eye could never reach: when 1 
had tired myſelf with gazing upon its height, I tuen- 
ed my eyes towards its foot, which I could eaſily 
diſcover, but was amazed to find it without foun- 
dation, and placed inconceivably in emptineſs and 


darkneſs. Thus I ſtood terrified and conſuſed; 


above were tracts inſcrutable, and below was total 
vacuity. But my protector, with a voice of admo- 
nition, cried out, Theodore, be not affrighted, 
« but raiſe thy eyes again; themountain of ine 
js before thee, ſurvey it, and be wiſe.” | 

I then looked with more deliberate attention, nah 


obſerved the bottom of the mountain to be of gentle 


riſe, and overſpread with flowers ; the middle to be 
more ſteep, embaraſſed with crags, and interrupted 


fruits, and among which were ſcattered palaces and 
bowers. The tracts which my eye could reach 


neareſt the top were generally barren; but there 


were among the clefts of the rocks a few hardy ever- 
greens; which, thoagh they did not give much 
pleaſure to the ſight or ſmell, yet ſeemed to chear 


the labour, and facilitate the ſteps of thoſe who were 


climbing among them. 

Then beginning to examine more minutely the 
different parts, I obſerved, at a great diſtance, a 
multitude of ſexes iſſuing into view from the bot- 
tom of the mountain. Their firſt actions I could 
not accurately diſcern; but as they every moment 
approached nearer, I found that they amuſed them- 
ſelves with gathering flowers, under the ſuperin- 
tendance of à modeſt virgin in a white robe, who 


ſcemed not over-ſolicitous to confine them to 
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any ſettled pace, or certain tract; for ſhe knew that 


the whole ground was ſmooth and ſolid, and that 
they could not eaſily be hurt or bewildered. —When,. 


as it often happened, they plucked a thiſtle forra 
flower, Innocence, ſo was ſhe called, would ſmile 
at the miſtake. Happy, ſaid I, are they. who are 
under ſo gentle a government, and yet are ſafe. But 
I had no opportunity to dwell long on the conſider- 


ation of their felicity; for I found that Innocence 


continued her attendance but a little way, and ſeem- 
ed to conſider only the flowery bottom of the moun- 
tain as her proper province. Thoſe whom ſhe aban- 


doned ſcarcely knew that hay were left, before they 
perceived themſelves in the hands of Education, a 


nymph more ſevere in her aſpect, and imperious in 


her commands, who confined them to certain paths, 
in their opinion, too narrow and too rough. Theſe 
they were continually ſolicited to leave by Appetite, 


whom Education could never fright away, though 
ſne ſometimes awed her to ſuch timidity, that the 
effects of her preſence were ſcarcely . perceptible, 
Some went back tothe firſt part of the mountaia, 
and ſeemed deſirous of continuing buſied in pluck- 


ing flowers, but were no longer gnarded by Inno- 
cence; and ſuch as education could not force back, 


proceeded up the mountain by ſome miry road, in 
which they were ſeldom ſeen, and ſcarcely ever re- 
garded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, no- 
thing was more obſervable than that ſhe was fre- 
quently giving them cautions to beware of Habits ; 
and was calling out to one or another at every ſtep, 
that a Habit was enſnaring them; that they would be 
under the dominion of Habit before they perceived 
their danger; and that thoſe whom a Habit 
ſhould once ſubdue, had little hope of 1 
their liberty. 4 


e CVS 
of thiscitition, ſo freque G na 12 725 
very ſolicitous 0 ktiow, the r my _ pros 


tector directed my regard to 
which appeared A walk fleay cp of i e pe 
were climbing the mountain, and each; to 
the way before her follower." I found. that 1 — . 
miſſed the notice of them before, both becauſe the IJ 
were ſo minute as not eaſily to be diſcerned, and - 
becauſe they grew every moment nearer. in their 
colour to the objects with which they were ſur- 
rounded, As the followers of Education wa not 
appear to be ſenſible of the preſence of theſe dan» 
* erous aſſociates, or, ridiculing their diminptive 
a did not- think it poſſibſe at human beings 
n mould ever be brought e e by ſuch h cdl 
; enemies, generally * 
e lance u 08 > and, When ley thought be 2 
e, eye withdrawn, treated them with contempt. 
h Wl could I myſelf think her cautions ſo neceſſary as Ty | 
ic frequent inculcation ſeemed to ſuppoſe, till I oh- 
e. — that each of theſe petty 1 45 held ſecretly 
a, Ja chain in ber hand, with which ſhe prepared to 
K- bind thoſe whom ſhe found within her power, Yet 
o- theſe Habits, under the eye of Education, went quiet» 
k, ly forward, and ſecmed verg little to encreaſe in bulxg 
4 or ſtrength ; for-though they were always willing 
to join with Appetite, yet when Education kept them 
apart from her, they would punctually obey com- 
mand, and make the narrow roads in which they 
were confined eaſier and ſmoother. 

It was obſervable, that their ſtature was never at 
a ſtand, but continually growing or decreaſing, yet 
not always in the ſame proportions 3. nor could I 
forbear to. expreſs my admiration, when I faw in 
how much lels time they generally gained than loſt 
bulk. Though they grew ſlowly in the road of 
Education, it might * be perceĩved that they 


grew; 
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w; but if they once deviated at the call of Ap- 


petite, their Nature ſoon became gigantic, and their | 


ſtrength was ſuch that Education pointed out to her 
tribe many that were led in chains by them, whom 
ſhe could never more reſcue' from their ſlavery, 
She pointed them out, but with little effect, for all 
her pupils appeared confident of their own ſu peri- 
ority to the ſtrongeſt Habit, and ſome ſeemed in 
ſecret to regret that they were hindered from follow- 
ing the triumph of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to ſuf- 
fer her power to befelt at firſt. Thoſe whom ſhe led, 
ſhe had the addreſs of appearing only to attend, but 
was continually doubling her chains upon her com- 
panions, which were ſo {lender in themſelves, and ſo 
filently faſtened, that while the attention was en- 
gaged by other objects, they were not eaſily per- 
ceived. Each link grew tighter as it had been longer 
worn, and when, by continual additions, they be- 
came ſo heavy as to be felt, they were very frequent- 
ly too ſtrong to be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this manner to 
the part of the mountain where the declivity began 
to grow craggy, ſhe reſigned her charge to two 
powers of ſuperior aſpect. The meaner of them 
appeared capable of preſiding in ſenates, or govern- 
ing nations, and yet watched the ſteps of the other 
with the moſt anxious attention, and was viſibly 
confounded and perplexed if ever ſne ſuffered her 
regard to be drawn away. The other ſeemed to 
approve her ſubmiſſion as pleaſing, but with ſuch a 
condeſcenſion as plaiply ſhewed that ſhe claimed it as 
due; and indeed fo great was her dignity and ſweet- 
neſs, that he who would not reverence, muſt not 
behold her. 

Theodore (ſaid my protector) be fearleſs, and 
be wiſe ; approach theſe powers, whoſe dominion 

ne 
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en extends to all the remaining part of the may 
e tain of Exiſtence,” I trembled, and ventured 
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addreſs the inferior nymph, whoſe. eyes, though 
piercing and awful, I was not able to ſuſtain. 
« Bright power (aid I) by whatever name it is law- 
« ful to addreſs thee, tell me, thou who preſideſt 
% here, on what condition thy protection will be 
« granted.“ It will be granted! (ſaid ſhe) only to 
« Obedience. I am Reaſon, of all ſubordinate be- 
*« ings the nobleſt and the greateſt; who, if thou 
« wilt receive my laws, will reward thee like the 
« reſt of my votaries, by conducting thee to Reli- 
« pion,” Charmed by her voice and aſpect, I 
profeſſed my readineſs to follow her. She then 
preſented me to her miſtreſs, who looked upon me 
with tenderneſs. I bowed before her, and ſhe 
ſmiled. 5 
When Education delivered u p thoſe for whoſe hap- 
pineſs ſhe had been ſo long ſolicitous, ſhe ſeemed to 
expect that they ſhould expreſs ſome gratitude for 
her care, or ſome regret at the loſs of that protec- 
tion which ſhe had hitherto afforded them. But it 
was eaſy to diſcover, by the alacrity which broke out 
at her departure, that her preſence had been long 
diſpleaſing, and that ſhe had been teaching thoſe 
who felt in themſelves no want of inſtruction. 
They all agreed. in rejoicing that they would no 
longer be ſubje& to her caprices, or diſturbed by her 
documents, but ſhould be now under the direction 
only of Reaſon, to whom they made no doubt of 


being able to recommend themſelves by a ſteady 


adherence to all her precepts. Reaſon counſelled 
them at their firſt entrance upon her province, to 
enliſt themfelves among the votaries of Religion; 
and informed them, that if they truſted to her alone, 
they would find the ſame fate with her other ad- 
mirers, whom ſhe had not been able to ſecure againſt 
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Appetites and Paſſions, and who having been ſeized 
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by Habits in the regions of Deſire, had been drag- 
ged away to the caverns of Deſpair, Her admoni- 
tion was vain, the greater number. declared againſt 
any other direction, and doubted not but by her 
ſuperintendency they. ſhould climb with ſafety up 
the mountain of Exiſtence, © My power (laid Rea- 
4 ſon). is to adviſe, not to compel; I have already 
& told you the danger of your choice. The path 
* now ſeems plain and even, but there are aſperities 
and pitfals, over which Religion only can con- 
« duct you. Look upwards, and you perceive a 
4 miſt before you ſettled upon the higheſt viſible 
part of the mountain, a miſt by which my pro- 
& ſpect is terminated, and which is pierced only by 
« the eyes of Religion. Beyond it are the temples 
« of Happineſs, in which thoſe who climb the pre- 
cc cipice by her direction, after the toil of their 
« pilgrimage, repoſe for ever. I know not the way, 
<« and therefore can only conduct you to a better 
&« guide, Pride has ſometimes reproached me with 
< the. narrowneſs of my view, but when ſhe en- 
& deavoured to extend it, could only ſhew me, be- 
« low the miſt, the bowers of Content; even the 5 
« vaniſhed as I fixed my eyes upon them; ani 


„ thoſe whom ſhe perſuaded to travel towards them 


cc were inchained by Habits, and ingulfed by Deſpair, 
© a cruel tyrant, whole caverns are beyond the 
« darkneſs on the right ſide and on the left, 105 
<« whoſe priſons none can eſcape, and whom 1 | CaN- 
c not teach you to avoid.” 

Such was the declaration of Reaſon, to 850 who 
demanded her protection. Some that recollected the 
dictates of Education, finding them pow ſeconded by 
another authority, ſubmitted with reluctance to the 
ſtrict decree, and engaged themſelves among the 
followers of Religion, who were diſtinguiſhed oY 
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the uniformity of their march, though many of 
them were women, and by their continual endea- 
vours to move upwards, without appearing to re- 
gard the proſpects which at every ſtep courted their 
attention. | 

All thoſe who determined to follow either Reaſon 
or Religion, were continually importuned to forſake 
the road, ſometimes by Paſſions, and ſometimes by 
Appetites, of whom both had reaſon to boaſt of the 
ſucceſs of their artifices ; for ſo many were drawn 
into bye paths, that any way. was more populous 
than the right. The attacks of the Appetites were 
more impetuous, thoſe of the Paſſions longer con- 
tinued, The Appetites turned their followers di- 
rely from the true way, but the Paſſions marched 
at firſt in a path nearly in the ſame direction with 
that of Reaſon and Religion ; but deviated by flow 
degrees, till at laſt they entirely changed their courſe. 
Appetite drew aſide the dull, and Paſſion the ſpright- 
ly. Of the Appetites, Luſt was the ſtrongeſt ; and 
of the Paſſions, Vanity. The moſt powerful aſſault 
was to be feared, when a Paſſion and an Appetite 
joined their enticements; and the path of Reaſon 
was belt followed, when a Paſſion called to one fide, 
and an Appetite to the other. 

Theſe ſeducers had the greateſt ſucceſs upon the 
followers of Reaſon, over whom they ſcarcely ever 
failed to prevail, except when they counteracted one 
another. They had not the ſamo « tumphs over the 
votaries of Religion ; for though they were. often 
led*aſide for a time, Religion commonly recalled 
them by her emiſſary Conſcience, before Habit had 
time to enchain them. But they that profeſſed to 
obey Reaſon, if once they forſook her, ſeldom re- 
turned; for ſhe had no meſſenger to ſummon them 
but Pride, who generally betrayed her confidence, 
and employed all her ſkill to ſupport Paſſion ; E 
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if ever ſhe did her duty, was found unable to prevail, 
if Habit had interpoſed. D enn bag ne 
ſoon found that the great danger to the follo- 
wers of Religion was only from Habit; every other 
wer was eaſily reſiſted, nor did they find any 
ifficulty when they inadvertently quitted her, to find 
her again by the direction of Conſcience, unleſs 
they had given time to Habit to draw her chain be- 
hind them, and bar up the way by which they had 
wandered. Of ſome of thoſe, the condition was. 
juſtly to be pitted, who turned at every call of Con- 
icience, and tried, but without effect, to burſt the 
chains of Habit; ſaw Religion walking forward at a 
diſtance, ſaw her with reverence, and longed to join 
her; but were, whenever they approached her, with- 
held by Habit, and languiſhed in ſordid bondage, 
which they could not eſcape, though they ſcorned 
and hated it. r of 
It was evident that the Habits were fo far from 
growing weaker by theſe repeated conteſts, that if, 
they were not totally overcome, every ſtruggle en- 
larged their bulk, and increaſed their ſtrength ; and 
a Habit oppoſed and victorious, was more than 
twice as ſtrong as before the conteſt. The manner 
in which thoſe who were weary of their tyranny en- 
deavoured to eſcape from them, appeared by. the 
event to be generally wrong; they tried to looſe their 
chains one by one, and'td.retreat by the ſame degrees 
as they-wirenced ; but before the dtliverance was: 
per Fuste Habit always threw new chains upon 
* 


fogitive; nor did any eſcape her but thoſe 
who by an effort, ſudden. and violent, burſt their 
ſhackles at once, and left her at a diſtance ; and 
even of theſe, many ruſhing. too precipitately for- 
Ward, and hindered by their terrors from ſtopping 
where they were ſafe, were fatigued with their.own.. 
vehemence, and reſigned themlelves again to chat 
ang « bes # power 
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YOUNG LADIES. 31 
power from whom an eſcape muſt be ſo dearly 
bought. and whoſe tyranny was little felt, except 
when it was reſiſted. . 1 

Some however there always were, who, when 
they found Habit prevailing over them, called 
upon Reaſon or Religion for aſſiſtance; each of 
them ' willingly came to the fuccour of her ſup- 
pliant 3 but neither with the ſame ſtrength nor 
the ſame ſucceſs. Habit, infolent with her power, 
would often preſume to parley with Reaſon, 
and offer to looſe ſome of her chains if the reſt 
might remain. To this, Reaſon, who was never 
certain of victory, frequently conſented, but always 
found her conceſſion deſtructive, and ſaw the cap» 
tive led away by Habit to his former ſlavery. Re- 
ligion never ſubmitted to treaty, but held ont her 
hand with certainty of conqueſt ; and if the captive 
to whom ſhe gave it did not quit his hold, always 
led him away in triumph, and placed him in the di- 
rect path to the temple of Happineſs, where Reaſon 
never failed to congratulate his deliverance, and 
encourage 'his adherence to that power to' whoſe 
timely fuecour he was indebted for it. 211 04 
When the traveller was again placed in the road 
of Happineſs, I ſaw Habit again gliding before him, 
but' reduced to the ſtature of a dwarf, without 
ſtrength and without activity; bat when the Paſſions 
or Appetites, which had before ſeduced him, made 
their approach, Habit would on a ſudden ftart into 
hze, and with unexpected violence puſh” him to- 
wards them. The wretch thus impelled on one fide 
and allured on the other, too frequently quitted the 
road of Happineſs, to which, after his ſecond” de- 
viation from it, he rarely returned, But if by a 
timely call upon Religion, the force of Habit was. 
eluded, her attacks grew fainter, and at laſt her 
correſpondence with the enemy was entirely deſtroy- 
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: ed. She then began to employ thoſe reſtleſs fa- 


culties in compliance with the power which ſhe 


- -. 


- could not overcome; and as ſhe grew again in ſtature 


and ſtrength, cleared away the aſperities of the 
road to Happineſs. | | 

From this road I could not eaſily withdraw my 
attention, becauſe all Who travelled it appeared 
chearful and fatisfied.; and the farther they proceed- 


ed, the greater appeared their alacrity, and the 
ſtronger their conviction i of the wiſdom of their 


guide, Some who had never deviated but by ſhort 
excurſions, had Habit in the middle of their paſſage, 
vigorouſly ſupporting them, and driving off their 
Appetites and Paſſions, which attempted - to inter- 
rupt their progreſs. —Others, who had entered this 
road late, or had long forſaken it, were toiling on 
without her help at leaſt, and commonly againſt her 
endeavours. But I obſerved, when they approached 
to the barren top, that few were able to proceed 
without ſome ſupport from Habit, and that thoſe 
whoſe habits. were ſtrong, advanced towards the 
miſts with little emotion, and entered them at laſt 
with calmneſs and confidence; after which they 
were ſcen only by the eye of Religion, and though 
Reaſon looked after them with the moſt earneſt cu- 


rioſity, ſhe could only obtain a faint glimpſe, when 


her miſtreſs, to enlarge her proſpect, raiſed her from 
the ground. Reaſon, however, diſcerned that they 
were ſafe, but Religion ſaw that they were happy. 
Now, Theodore (ſaid my protector) withdraw 
« thy view from the regions of obſcurity, and ſee 
© the fate of thoſe who, when they were diſmiſſed 
„by Education, would admit no direction but that 
*« of Reaſon. Survey their wanderings, and be 
« wile,” - | | 

1 looked then upon the road of Reaſon, which 
was indeed, fo far as it reached, the ſame with that 
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of Religion, nor: had Reaſon diſcovered” it but by 


her inſtructions. Yet, when ſhe had once been 
taught it, ſhe clearly ſaw that it was right; and 
Pride had ſometimes incited her to declare that ſhe 
diſcovered it herſelf, and perſuaded her to offer her- 
ſelf as a guide to Religion, whom, after many vain 
experiments, ſhe found it her higheſt privilege to 
follow. Reaſon was however at laſt well inſtructed 
in part of the way, and appeared to teach it with 
ſome ſucceſs, when her precepts were not miſrepre- 
ſented by Paſſion, or her influence overborne by Ap-- 
petite. But neither of theſe enemies was ſhg able 
to reſiſt, When Paſſion ſeized upon her votarkes,. 
ſhe ſeldom attempted oppoſition ;-. ſhe ſeemed indeed 
to contend with more vigour againſt Appetite, but 
was generally overwearied in the conteſt; and if: © 
either of her opponents had contederated with Habit, 
her authority was wholly at an end. When Habit 
endeavoured to captivate the votaries. of Religion; 
ſhe grew by low degrees, and gave time to eſcape; 
but in ſeizing the unhappy followers of Reaſon, ſhe 
proceeded as one that had nothing to fear, and en- 
larged her ſize, and doubled her chains without in- 
termiſſion, and without reſerve. 
Of thoſe who- forſook the directions of Reaſon, 
ſome were led aſide by the whiſpers of Ambition, 
who was perpetually pointing to ſtately palaces, ſitu - 
ared on emiuences on either ſide, recounting the de- 
lights of affluence, and boaſting: the ſeciirity of 
power, They were eaſily perſuaded to follow her, 
and Habit quickly threw her chains upon. them ; 
they were ſoon convinced of the folly of their choice, 
but few of them attempted - to return, Ambition 
led them forward from precipice to precipice; where 


many fell and were ſeen no more” Thoſe that eſ- 


caped, were, after a long ſeries of hazards,  gene- 
ally delivered over to Avarice, and enliſted by her 
| 0 5 in 
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in the ſetvice of Tyranny, where they continued to 
heap up gold till their patrons or their heirs puſhed 
them headlong at laſt into the caverns of Deſpair. | 

Others were inticed by Iutemperance to ramble in 
ſearch of thoſe fruits that hung over the rocke, and 
filled the air with their fragrance. I obſerved that 
the Habits which hovered about theſe ſoon grew to 
an enormous ſize, nor were there any who leſs at- 
tempted to return to Reaſon, or ſooner ſunk into 
the gulphs that lay before them. When theſe firſt 
quitted the road, Reaſon looked after them with a 
frown of contempt, but had little expectations of 
being able to reclaim them; for the bowl of intox- 
ication was of ſuch qualities as to make them loſe 
all regard but for the preſent moment; neither Hope 
nor Fear could. enter their retreats, and Habit had 
ſo abſolute a power, that even Conſcience, if Re- 
ligion had employed her in their favour, would not 
have been able to force an entrance. 

There were others whoſe crime it was rather to 
neglect Reaſon than to diſobey her, and who retreat- 
ed from the heat and tumult of the way, not 
to the bowers of Intemperance, but. to the maze 
of Indolence. They had this peculiarity in their 
condition, that they were always in fight of the 
road of Reaſon, always wiſhing far her preſence, 
and always reſolving to return to-morrow. In theſe 
was moſt eminently conſpicuous the ſubtlety of Habit, 
who hung imperceptible ſhackles upon them, and 
was every moment leading them farther from the 
road, which they always imagined that they had the 

ower of reaching. They wandering on from ono 
double of the labyrinth to another, with the chains 
of Habit hanging ſecretly upon them, till, as they 
advanced, the flowers grew paler, and the ſcents 
fainter ; they proceeded in their dreary march with- 
out pleaſure i in their progreſs, yet without power to 
return 
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return; and had this aggravation above all others, 
that they were criminal, but not delighted: Ther 
drunkard for a time laughed over his wine; the 
ambitious man triumphed in the miſcarriage of his 
rival; but the captives of Indolence had neither ſu- 

eriority nor merriment. Diſcontent lowered in their 
looks, and Sadneſs hovered round their ſhades; yet 
they crawled on reluctant and gloomy, till they ar- 
rived at the depth of the receſs, varied only with 
poppies and nightſhade, here the dominion of In- 
dolence terminates, and the hopeleſs wanderer is de- 
livered- up to Melancholy: the chains of Habit are 
rivetted for ever, and Melancholy having tortured 
her priſoner for a time, conſigns him at laſt to me 
cruelty of Deſpair. 
While I was muſing on this miſerable en my 
protector called out to me, Remember, Theodore 
and de wiſe, and let not Habit prevail againſtthee.” 
I ſtarted, and beheld myſelf ſurrounded by the rocks: 
of Teneriffe ; the birds of light were ſinging in the 
trees, and the glances of the morning darted upon 
me. 5 25 
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oe ,, qu nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales habetat viſus tibi, & bumida circùm | 
Caligat, nubem eripiam———— Virg. En. ii. v. 604, 


The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light, 
Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal fight, 
I will remove | 


CE: N the fifth day of the moon, which ac- 
_w cording to the cuſtom of my forefathers I 

« always keep holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and 
offered up my morning devotions, I aſcended the 
* high hills of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here 
« airing myſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell 
« into a profound contemplation on the vanity of 
c human life; and paſſing from one thought to 
another, ſurely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and 
« life a dream, Whilſt I was thus mnſing, I caſt 
cc my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock that was 
&« not far from me, where I diſcovered one in the 
e habit of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical inſtru; 
« ment in his hand. As I looked upon him he ap- 
4 plied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 
The ſound of it was exceeding ſwect, and wrought 
ce into a variety of tunes that were inexprefiivly me- 
& lodious, and altogether different from any thing 
“ had ever heard: they put me in mind of thoſe_ 
: „ heavens 
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ce heavenly airs that are played to the departed 8 
« of, good men, upon their firſt arrival in Paracite, 


to wear out the impreſſions of the laſt agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that hap- 
py place, My heart melted away in ſecret rap - 
tures, E | 
« I had often been told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had 
been entertained with muſick who had paſſed by 
it, but never heard that the muſician had before 
made himſelf vifible. When he had raiſed my 
thoughts by thoſe tranſporting airs which he play- 
ed, to taſte the pleaſure of his converſation, as I 
looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckon- 
ed to me, and by the waving of his hand direct- 
ted me to approach the place where he ſat, L 
drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
ſuperior nature; and as my heart was intirely ſub- 
dued by the captivating ſtrains I had heard, I fell: 
down at his feet and wept. The Genius ſmiled 
upon me with a look of compaſſion and affabi- 
lity that familiarized him to my imagination, and 
at once diſpelled all the fears and apprehenſions 
with which .I approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee in thy ſolilo- 
quies ; folfow me. ; 

* He then led me to the higheſt pinacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of it, caſt thy 
eyes eaſtwird, ſaid he, and tell me what thou. 
ſeeſt. IL ſez, faid I, a huge valley, and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it. The 
valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the Vale of Mifery, 
and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of 
the great tide of Eternity. What is the reaſon, 
{aid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of a thick miſt. 
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cat the other? What thou ſeeſt, - ſaid he, is that 
orion of Eternity which is called Time, mea- 

« {ured out by the ſun, and reaching from the be- 

4 ginning-of the world to its conſummation. Ex- 
40 amine now, ſaid he, this ſea that is bounded with 
_ « darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what thou 
« diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding 
in the midſt of the tide. The bridge thou. ſeeſt, 
© ſaid he, is Human Life, : conſider it attentively. 
Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that 
t it conſiſted of threeſcore . and ten intire arches, 
4 with-ſeveral broken arches, which added to thoſe 
% that were-intire, made up the number about an 
« hundred. As I was counting the arches, the 
« Genius told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt 
© of a thouſand: arches; but that a great flood 
« {wept away the-reſt;-and left the bridge in the 
& ruinous condition I now-beheld it: but tell me, 
& farther, ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it; I 
© ſee multitudes of. people paſſing over it, ſaid: I, 
«& and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. As 
J looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeverat of the 
« paſſengers dropping through the bridge, into the 
4 great tide that lowed underneath it; and upon 
4 further examination, perceived there were innu- 
* merable trap· doors that lay concealed in the bridge, 
& which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but 
&« they, fell through them into the tide, and immedi- 
« ately diſappeared. Thele hidden pit-falls were ſet 
« very thick at the entrance of the bridge; -ſo that 
© throngs of people no ſooner: broke through the 
«. cloud, but many of them fell into them. They 
grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
« and lay cloler together towards the end of the 
„ archcs that were intire. 
here were iageed- ſome perſons, but their 


4 number was very ſmall, that continued a kind ef 
_ hobblüing 
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& hobbling march on the broken th but fell 
through one after another, being quite tired aut 2 


ſpent with ſo long a walk. 


l paſſed ſome me in the contemplation of this 


5 ſtructure, and the great variety of 
objects which it preſented. My heart was filled 
with a deep melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping 
unex pectedly in the midſt of mirth and jollity, and 
catching at every thing that ſtood by them to ſave 
themſelves. Some were looking up towards the 
heavens in a thoughtful poſture, and in the midſt 
of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out of fight: 
Multitudes were very buly inthe purſuitof bubbles 
that glittered in their eyes and danced before them; 
but often when they thought themſelves withia 
the reach of them, their footing: failed, and dowu 
they ſunk. In this confuſion of objects. Job- 
ſerved ſome with ſcimetars in their hands, and 
others with urinals, who ran to and fro uporr 
the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap- doors 
which did not ſeem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have eſcaped had they not been th. 
forced upon them. 

The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this 
melancholy proſpect, told me 1 — dwelt long 
enough upon it: take thine eyes off the bridge, 
ſaid he, and tell me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou 


doſt not comprehend. Upon, looking up, what 


mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and fet- 
tling upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, 


* harpiez, ravens, cormorants, and among many 


other feathered creatures, ſeveral little winged 


* boys, that perch in-great numbers upon the mid- 


dle arches. "Theſe, ſaid the Genius, are Envy, 
Avarice, Superſtition, Deſpair, Love, with the- 


c&« like Cares and Paſſions that infeſt human life, 
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I here fetched a deep ſigh; alas, ſaid I, man 
as made in vain! How is he given away to 
miſery and mortality! tortured in life, and fwal- 
* lowed up in death! The Genius being moved 
with compaſſion towards me, bid me quit ſo un- 
comfortable a proſpect. Look no more, ſaid he, 

c on man in. the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his 
« ſetting” out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on 
that thick miſt into-which the tide bears the ſe- 
<< veral generations. of mortals that fall into it. I 
directed my fight as I was ordered, and (whether 
% or. no the good Genius ſtrengthened it with 
& any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part of the 
miſt that was before too thick for the eye to pe- 
« netrate) I ſaw the valley opening at the farthet 
« end, and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 
& that had a huge rock of adamant running through 
« the midſt of it, and'dividing.- it into two equal 
parts. The clouds ſtill reſted on one half of it, 
& inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it: but 
* the other appeared to me a vaſt ocean planted 
<-with innumerable iflands, that were covered with. 
4 fruits and flowers, and interwoven with: a thou- 
« ſand little ſhining ſeas that ran among them.” T1 
© could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, with 
« garlands upon their heads, paſſing among the trees, 
lying down by the ſides of fountains, or reſting 
4 on. beds of flowers; and could hear a confuſed 
harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and muſical inſtruments. ' Gladneſs grew 
iin me upon thedilcovery of fo delightful a ſcene. 

« I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, that Imight 
« fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the Genius told 
* me there was no paſſage to them, except through 
« the gates of death that I ſaw opening eyery-mo- 

© ment upon the bridge. The iſlands, {aid he, that 
G, lie ſo freſh and green before thee, and with which 
ö *<-the. 
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the whole face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far 
as thou canſt ſee, are more in number than the 
ſands of the ſea ſhore; there are myriads of iſlands 
behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reach- 
ing farther than thine eye, or even thine imagi- 
nation can extend itſelf, Theſe are the manſions 
of good men after death, who, according to the 
degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, 
are diſtribated among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which 
abound with pleaſures of different kinds and de- 
grees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfections of 
thoſe who are ſetzled in them; every iſland is a 
Paradiſe accommodated to its reſpective inhabi- 


* tants. Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth 


comending for ? Does life appear miſerable, that 
gives the opportunities of earning ſuch a reward? 
Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to 
ſo happy an exiſtence? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him. 
I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe happy 
iſlands. At length, ſaid J, ſhew me now, I be- 
ſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under thoſe 
dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other 
ſide of the rock of adamant. The Genius mak · 
ing me no anſwer, I turned about to addreſs my- 
{elf to him a ſecond time, but J found that he had 
left me; I then turned again to the viſion Which! 
had been ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead. of 
the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy 
iſlands, I ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley 
of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep, and camels grazing 
upon the ſides of it.” | 2 
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10 g: quoque afſiduo labuntur tempora motu 

Fed: us ac flumen : neque enim conſiſtere flumen, 

is hora poteft ; ſed ut unda impellitur und, 
Urgeturque oaks ventente, urgetque-priorem, 
Tempora fic fugiunt pariter, paritergue ſequniar. OVID, 


With conſtant motion as the moments glide, Was 
Behold in running life the rolling tide ! 

For none can ſtem by art, or ſtop by pow'r, 

The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour ; 

But wave by wave purſu'd arrives on ſhore, 

And each impgll'd behind impels before; 

So time on time revolving we deſcry ; 


So minutes follow, and ſo minutes fly, ELPHINSTON«- 


40 
cc 
“ ing our ſcenes: we firſt leave childhood behind 
« us, then youth, then the years of ripened man- 
« hood, then the better and more pleaſing part of 
old age.” The peruſal of this paſſage having 


excited in me a train of reflections on the ſtate of 


man, the inceſſant fluctuation 'of his wiſhes, the 
radual change of his diſpoſition to all external ob- 
jets, and the thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats 
along the ſtream of time, I ſunk into a flumber 
amidſt my meditations, and, on a ſudden, found 
my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts 
of alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of 

winds, and the daſh at waters, | 
My 
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IFE, ” ſays Seneca, © is a voyage, in che 
progreſs of which we are perpetually chang- 
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My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curio- 
ſity; but ſoon recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire 
whither we were going, and what was the cauſe of 
ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was told that they were 
launching out into the Ocean of Life; that we had 
already paſſed the Streights of Infancy, in which 
multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and. 
fragility of their veſſels, and more by the folly, per- 
verſneſs, or negligence, of thoſe who undertook to 
ſteer them; and that we now were upon the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any 
other means of ſecurity than the care of the pilot, 
whom it was always in our power to chooſe am ng 
great numbers that offered their ö and 
ſiſtance. 

I then looked round with anxious 8 and 
firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream flow- 
ing through flowery iſlands, which every one that 
failed along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure; but. 
no ſooner touched, than the current, which though 
* not noiſy or tur bulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him 
x away, Beyond theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor 
2 could any of the - paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore! at 
7 which he firſt embarked. 


i Before me, and each other ſide, was an ** 
p of waters violently agitated, and covered with ſo 
f thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious eye could 


g ſee but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
Hand whirlpools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 


e they were courting the gale with full ſails, and in- 
” ſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. So nu- 
ts merons, indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick the 


darkneſs, that no- caution could confer ſecurity. 
Yet there were many, who, by falſe intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or by vio- 
lence puſhed thoſe whom they found in their way 
. the rocks. Dan 262, £05, FR 
The 
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The cufrent was invariable and inſurmountable; 
but though it was impoſſible to fail againſt it, or to 
return to the place that was once paſſed, yet it was 
not ſo violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, ſince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
oblique direction. 50s; i 

It was, however, not very common to ſtcer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by ſome univerſal in- 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himſelf fate, 
though he ſaw his conſorts every moment ſinking 
round him; and no ſooner had the waves cloſed 
aver them, than their fate and their miſconduct were 
forgotten ; the voyage was purſued with the, fame 
jocund confidence; every man congratulated him- 
ſelf upon the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed 
himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he 
was daſhed : nor was it often obſerved that the ſight 
of a wreck made any man chanpe his courſe : if he 
turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rud- 
der, and left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of chance, 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference, 
or from wearineſs of their preſent condition ; for 
not one of thoſe who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction, 
failed, when he was ſinking, to call loudly upon 
his affociates for that help which could not now be 
given him ; and many ſpent their laſt moments in 
cautioning others againſt the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the midſt of their courſe. Their 
benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, but their ad- 
monitions were unregarded. 

The veſſels in which we had embarked beiog 
confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream 
of life, were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the 
voyage ; ſo that every paſſenger was certain, that 


how long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, 
£ or 
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or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt ſink 

, at laſt. 
9 This neceſſity of periſhing might have been ex- 
pected to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the'daring, 
at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications whKh nature 
offered them as the ſolace of their labours; yet in 
effect none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than 
. thoſe to whom it was molt dreadful : they all had 
Cy the art of concealing their danger from themſelves ; 
8 and thoſe who knew their inability to bear the ſight 
d of the terrors that embaraſſed their way, took care 
e never to look forward, but found ſome amuſement 
0 for the preſent moment, and generally entertained 
y themſelves by playing with Hope, who was the con- 
d ſtant aſſociate of the voyage of life. 
d Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to 
IC thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they 
it WH ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould ſink laſt ; and 
de with this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though he 
d- laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hope, 
© WW indeed, | apparently mocked the creduttty of her 
©, WW companions; for, in proportion as their veſſels grew 
or I leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and 
n, none were more buſy in making proviſions for a long 
n Wl voyage, than they whom all but themſelves ſaw like 
de ly to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. 
in In the midſt of the current of life was the gul 1 
Jof Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed” 
ir with rocks, of which the pointed crags were conceal-. 
d- WW cd under water, and the tops covered with herbage, 

on which Eaſe ſpread couches of repdſe, and with 
'S WO ſhades, where Pleaſure warbled the ſong of invita- 
m tion. Within ſight of theſe rocks all who failed on 
de i the ocean of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. Reaſon,” 
oY indeed, Was always at hand to ſteer the palſehgers 
3, . through 
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_ *throvgh a narrow outlet by which they might eſcape; ; 

but very few could, by her intreaties or remon- 
ſtrances, be rdaoced: to put the rudder into her hand, 
without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach ſo near 
"unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that they might ſolace 
1 es s with a ſhort enjoyment of that delicious 
region, Fer which they always determined to pur- 
lde their courſe withont any other deviation. 
Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by 
theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, indeed, 
the circumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted 
the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible 
rotations, towards the centre. She then repented 
her temerity, and with all her force endeavoured to 
retreat; but the draught of the gulph was generally 
too ſtrong to be overeome; and the paſſenger, hav- 
ing danced in circles with a pleaſing and giddy ve- 
locity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. Thoſe 
few whom Reaſon was able to extricate, generally 
ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the points which ſhot 
out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that they were un- 
able to continue their courſe with the fame ſtrength 
and facility as before, but floated along timorouſly” 
and feebly, endangered hy every breeze, and ſhat- 
_ tered by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, 
by flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumer- 
able expedients, always repining at their own folly, 
and warning others againſt the firſt approach of the 
gulph of Intemperance. 

There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which had 
been ſhattered on the rocks of Pleaſure. Many ap- 
peared to have great confidence in their ſkill, and 
ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from ſinking, who 
had received only a ſingle blow; but I remarked 
that few veſſels laſted long which had been much 

repaired | 
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repaired, nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves 
continued afloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of 
their aſſiſtance. 7 3 

The dnly advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
ſunk later, and more ſuddenly ; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe 
company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of In- 
fancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet 
by a croſs breeze, without the toil of reſiſtance, or 
the anguiſh of expectation. But ſuch as had often 
fallen againſt the rocks of Pleaſure, commonly ſub- 
ſided by ſenſible degrees, contended long with 
the encroaching waters, and haraſſed themſelves by 
labours that ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter with 
ſucceſs. ö 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from ſome unknown power, Gaze 
« not idly upon others when thou thyſelf are ſink- 
@ ing. Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, | 
« when thou and they are equally endangered ?” 
I looked, and ſeeing the gulph of Iatemperance 

. before me, ſtarted and awaked. | 
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ALLEGORY V. 


OB I D A W's JOURNEY OF 4 Day. 


— —Garrit aniles 
Ex re fabella s.. | HoR, 


BIDAYH, the ſon of Abenſina, left the ca- 
ravanſera early in the morning, and purſued 
his journey through the plains of Indoſtan. He was 


| ; | freſh and vigorous with reſt ; he was animated with 
15 hope; he was incited by deſire; he walked ſwiftly 
= forward over the vallies; and faw the hills gradually 


riſing before him. As he paſſed along, his ears were | 
delighted with the morning ſong of the bird of 
Paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt flotters of the 
ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by groves 
of ſpices; he ſometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills; and ſome- 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, 
eldeſt daughter of the ſpring 2 all; his ſenſes were 

gratified, and all care was baniſhed from his heart. 
Thus he went on till the ſun approached his me- 
ridian, and the. increaſing. heat preyed upon his 
ſtrength ; he then looked round about him for ſome 
more commodious path. He ſaw, on his right hand, 
a grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as a ſign of F 
| invitation; ; 
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invitation 3 he entered it, and found the coolneſs 
and verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, how- 


ever, forget whither he was travelling, but Zoynd.'s a 


narrow way bordered with flowers, which ap 
to have the ſame direction with the main Bis pee 
was pleaſed that, by this happy experiment, he me 
found means to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to 
ain the rewards of diligence without ſuffering its 
farigues He, therefore, {till continued to walk for 
a time, without the leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, ex- 
cept that he was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the 
muſick of the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled 
in the ſhade ; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks, on ei- 
ther ſide, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. 
At laſt the green path began to decline from its firſt 
tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, + 
cooled with fountains, and murmuring with, water- 
falls, Here Obidah pauſed for a time, and began 
to conſider whether it were longer ſafe to forſake the | 
known and common track; but remembering 
the heat was now in its greateſt violence, an ae 
the plain was duſty and uneven, he reſolved to pur 
ſue the new path, Which he ſuppoſed only to make” 
a fer meanders, in compliance with the varieties of 
the ground, and to end at laſt in the common road.” 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him 
to lay hold of every new object, and give way to 
every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. He 
liſtened to every echo, he mounted every hill for 
a freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, 
an. U pleaſed himſelf with tracing the courſe of a gen- 
tle river that rolled among the trees, and watered a 
large region with innumerable circumvolutions. In 
thele amuſements the hours paſſed away — l, 
D 18 
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that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was 


open into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the? 


| were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, 


his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. He ſtood . 
penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he 
ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious that the time of 
Joitering was now paſt. While he was thus tortured 
with uncertainty, the fky was overſpread with 
clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, and a 
Tudden tempeſt gathered round his head. He was 
now rouſed by his danger to a quick and painful 
remembrance of his folly ; he now ſaw how happi- 
neſs is loſt when eaſe is conſulted ; he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to ſeek 
ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty curioſity 


thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of 
thunder broke his meditation. 1171 
He now refolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had paſſ- 
ed, and try to find ſome iſſue where the wood might 


ground, and commended his life to the Lord of na- 
ture. He roſe with confidence and tranquillity, and 
preſſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts 
of the deſert were in motion, and on every hand 


and ravage and expiration ; all the horrors of dark- 
neſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him ; the winds roar- 
ed in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from the 


Bills, 
Ng qro rand MAT agp. peovies 

Es tio yayxeizu CuuCznncla L ups 

Tode Te THnoos d Ev YpET I) EXAVE WON. 
Work'd into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 
Down the ſtcep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountaia ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe, 


Thus 


hus 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through. 
the wild, without Knowing whither he was — 
or whether he was every moment Wer 
to ſafety or io deſtruction. At length not car but. 
labour began to overcome; him; bis breath Stew. 
ſhort, and his knees trembled, and he Was on the. 
point of lying down in reſignation, to his fate, When 
be beheld thrgugh the brambles the glimmer of A 
taper, He advanced towards the light, and BROS. 
that ĩt proceeded: from the cottage of a Hermit, he 
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called humbly at the door, and obtained admiſfon. 


The old man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he 
had collected for himſelf, on which Obidah fed with 
eagerneſs and gratitude. | 

When the repaſt was over, Tell me, ſaid che 
Hermit, by what chance thou haſt been hrought 
“ hither; Ihave been now twenty. years an inha - 


* bitant of the wildergeſe, in which I never ſaw a . 
6 man before. Ohidah then related the occur | 


tences of his journey, without wed concealment or 
palliation. 


«© Son, ſaid the Hermit, let the errors and follies, 


the dangers. and eſcape of this day, fink deep into 
N thy heart. Remember, my fon, that human life 


7 << a ao - 


is the journey of a day. We riſe in the morning 


* of youth, full of vigour and full of expectation ; 


„we ſet forward with AFpirit and hope, with gaiety 
* and with diligence, and travel on a while in the 


„ ſtraight road of piety towards the manſions of | 


* reſt, In a ſhort time we remit our fervor, and en- 
deavour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, and 

* ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame 
* end, We then relax our vigour, and reſolve no 
longer to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, 
but rely upon our own conſtancy, and venture to 


approach what we reſolve never to touch, We 


0 thus enter the bowers of caſe, and repoſe i in the 
| D 2 * 6 ſhades 
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ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and 


vigilance ſubſides; we are then willing to inquire 


whether another advance cannot be made, and 
whether we may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleaſure. We approach them with 
ſcruple and heſitation; we enter them, but enter 
timorous and trembling, and always hope to paſs 
through them without loſing the road of virtue, 
which we, for a while, keep in our ſight, and to 
which we propoſe to return. But temptation 
ſucceeds temptation, and one compliance prepares 
us for another; we in time loſe the happineſs of 
innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual 
gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remem- 
brance of our original intention, and quit the 
only adequate object of rational deſire. We en- 


tangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in 


luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
conſtancy till the darkneſs of old age begins to 
invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct our 
way. We then look back upon our lives with 
horror, with ſorrow, with repentance; and wiſh, 
but too often vainly wiſh, that we had not forſaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, who 
ſhall learn from thy example not to deſpair, but 
ſhall remember, that thongh the day is paſt, and 
their ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains one ef- 


fort to be made; that reformation is never hope- 


leſs, nor ſincere endeavoitts ever unaſſiſted; that 


the wanderer may at length return after all his 


errors ; and that he who implores ſtrength and 
courage from above, ſhall find danger and diffi- 
culty give way before him. Go now, my fon, 
to thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care of Om- 
nipotence, and when the morning calls again to 
toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.” 


ALLE: 
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RELidtox AND SUPERSTITION. 


"Ovag s &x Atog £51. | Ho MER. 
Dreams deſcend from Jowe- Por. 
SIR, 


Had lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I re- 


member it every word; and if you are not better 


employed, you may read the relation of it as 
follows. 
Methought J was in the midſt. of a very enter- 


taining ſet of company, and extremely delighted in _ 


attending to a lively converſation, when on a ſud- 
den I perceived one of the moſt ſhocking figures 
imagination can frame, advancing towards me. She 
was dreſt 'in black, her ſkin was contracted into a 
thouſand wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, 
and her complexion pale and livid as the counte- 
nance of death. Her looks were filled with terror 
and unrelenting ſeverity, and her hands armed with 
vi/hips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, 


with a horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my 


very blood, ſhe bid me follow her. I obeyed, and 
ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet with briars 
and thorns, into a deep ſolitary valley. Wherever 
the paſſed the fading verdure withered beneath her 
fleps ; her peſtilential breath infected the air with 
malignant vapours, obſcured. the luſtre of the ſun, 
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and involved the fair face of heayen in unfterſal 
b a . Diſmal howlings reſounded through” the 
foreſt, from every baleful tree the night-raven ut. 
tered his dreadful note, and the proſpect was filled 
with deſolation and horror. In the midſt of this 
tremendous ſcene an execrable guide addreſſed me 

in the following manner. 
Retire with me, O raſh udthinking mortal, 
„ from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, 
and learn that pleaſure was not deſigned the por. i 
„tion of human life. Man was barn to mourn 
« and to be wretched ; this is the condition of all 
* below the ſtars, and whoever endeavours” to op- 
«« poſe it, acts in contradiction to the will of heaven, 
« Fly then from the fatal enchantments of youth, 
and ſocial delight, and here conſecrate the ſoli- 
_ * tary hours to lamentation and woe. Miſery is 
- . the duty of all ſublunary beings, and every enjoy- 
ment is an offence to the Deity, who is to be 
| .- * worſhipped only by the mortification of every 
== * ſenſe of pleaſure, and the everlaſting exerciſe of 
e ſighs and tears.” PS MORT? 
165 This melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my 
| ſpirits, and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of 
1 joy within me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted 
{i yeugh, where the winds blew cold and diſmal round 
my head, and dreadful apprehenſions chilled my 
heart, Here I reſolved to hie till the hand of death, 
which I impatiently invoked; ſhould put an end to 
the miſeries of a life ſo deplorably wretched. In 
this fad ſituation I ſpied on one hand of me a deep 
muddy river, whoſe heavy waves rolled on in flow 
ſullen murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and 
was juſt upon the brink, when I found myſelf ſud- 
denly drawn back. I turned about, and was ſur- 
priſed by the ſight of the lovelieſt object I had ever 
beheld. The moſt engaging charms of yur 
| ty 
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beauty appeared in all her form; effulgent glories 
ſparkled in their eyes, and their awful ſplendours 
were ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of com paſſion and 
peace. At her approach, the frightful ſpectre, who 
had before tormented me, vaniſhed away, and, with 
her, all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy 
clouds brightened into chearful ſun-ſhine, the groves 
recovered their verdure, and the whole region 
looked gay and blooming as the garden of Eden.. 
[ was quite tranſported at this unexpected change, 
and reviving - pleaſure began to glad my thoughts, 
when, with-a look of inexpreſlible ſweetneſs, my 
beauteous deliverer thus uttered her divine inſtrucs 
tions: 

« My name is Religion. Lam the offspring of 
« Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevo- 
& lence, Hope and Joy. That monſter from: 
«© whoſe power I have freed you is called Super- 
6 ſtition, ſhe is the child of Diſcontent, and her- 
6 followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus diffe- 
rent as we are, ſhe has often the inſolence to 
« aſſume my name and character, and ſeduces un- 
« happy mortals to think us the ſame, till ſhe, at 
& length, drives them to the borders of deſpair, 
that dreadful abyſs into which you were juſt 
© going to fink. 

Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of 
© the globe, which heaven has deſtined for the ſeat 
© of human race, and conſider whether a world 
«© thus exquiſitely framed could be meant for the 
* abode of miſery and pain. For what end has the 
© laviſh hand of Providence diffuſed ſuch ignumer 
© able objects of delight, but that all might rejoice 
in the privilege of exiſtence, and be filled with 
“ gratitude to the beneficent author of it? Thus 
to enjoy the bleſſings he has ſent, is virtue and 
** obedience; and to reject them merely as means- 
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of pleaſure, is pitiable ignorance, or abſurd per. 
verſeneſs. Infinite goodneſs is. the ſource of 
created exiſtence ; the proper tendency of every 
rational being, from the higheſt order of rap- 
tured ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank of men, is 
to riſe inceſſantly from lower degrees of happi- 
neſs to higher. They have each faculties aſſigned 
them for various orders of delights.” “?“ 

« What, cried I, is this the Trgmage of Reli 
gion? Boes ſhe lead her votaries through flow- 
ery paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious life? 
Where are the painful toils of virtue, the morth 
fications of penitents, the ſelf-denying exerciſes 
of ſaints and heroes ?” | 
The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,” 


anſwered ſhe mildly, ** do not conſiſt in unbound-. 
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ed indulgence, or luxbrious eaſe, in the tumult 
of paſſions, the languor of indolence, or the 
flutter of light amuſements. Yielding to immo- 
ral pleaſure corrupts the mind, living to animal 
and trifling ones debaſes it; both in their degree 
diſqualify it for its genuine good, and confign it 
over to wretchednels. Whoever would be really 


happy mult make the diligent and regular exer- 
ciſe of his ſuperior powers his chief attention, 


adoring the perfectious of his Maker, exprefling 
good-will to his fellow- creatures, cultivating in- 
ward rectitude. To his lower faculties he muſt 
allow ſuch gratifications as will, by refreſhing him, 
invigorate his nobler purſuits, In the regions in- 
habited by angelick natures, unmingled felicity 
for ever blooms, joy flows there with a perpetual 
and abundant ſtream; nor needs there any mound 
to check its courſe, Beings, conſcious of a frame 
of mind originally diſeaſed, as all the human race 
has cauſe to be, mult uſe the regimen of a ſtricter 


ſelf-goverament. Whoever has been guilty of 


voluns 
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* voluntary exceſſes muſt patiently ſubmit both to 
the painful workings of nature, and needful ſe- 
« yerities of medicine, in order to his cure, Still 
« he is intitled to a moderate ſhare- of Whatever 
« alleviating accommodations this fair manſion of 
* his merciful: parent affords, conſiſtent with his 
6 recovery. And in proportion as this recovery 
* advances, the livelieſt joy will ſpring from his 
« ſecret ſenſe of an amended and improving heart. 
« —So far from the horrors of deſpair is the con- 
« dition even of the guilty.—Shudder, poor mor- 
« tal, at the thought of the gulph. into which thou 
« waſt but now going to plunge.. | 
„While the moſt faulty have ever encourage- 
© ment to amend, the more innocent ſoul will be 
« ſupported with ſtill ſweeter conſolations under all 
« its experience of human infirmities ; ſupported by 
« the gladdening aſſurances that every ſincere en- 
* deavour to out- grow them ſhall be aſſiſted, ae- 
« cepted, and rewarded. To ſueh a one the lowlieſt 
« ſelf-abaſement is but a deep-laid foundation for 
the moſt elevated hopes; ſince they who faith- 
« fully examine and acknowledge what they are, 
* ſhall be enabled under my conduct to become 
« what they deſire. The chriſtian and the heroe 
„are inſeparable; and to aſpirings of unaſſuming 
« truſt, and filial confidence, are ſet no bounds.. 
To him who is animated with a view of obtain- 
ing approbation from the ſovereign of the uni- 
« verſe, no difficulty js inſurmountable. Secure in 
this purſuit of every needful aid, his-conflict with. 
the ſevereſt pains and trials, is. little more than. 
the vigorous exerciſes of a mind in health; His 
patient dependence on that providence which. 
looks through all eternity, his ſilent reſignation, 
© his ready accommodation of his thoughts and be-- 
* haviour to its inſcrutable ways, is at once the- 
ora D 5 4 moſt 


J 


„* 4 rens ror 
i x6 oft excellent ſort of lf-devial; and w ſouree of 
e the moſt exalted tranſports. Society is the true 


the human heart, uſeful to others, and improv- 
4 pleaſure a crime, but where it ſtrengthens the in- 
'« fluence of bad inclinations, or leſſens the gene- 
„ man in his preſent ſtate, is indeed faint and low, 
* compared with his immortal proſpects, and no- 


© ble capacities; but yet whatever portion of it 
« the diftributing hand of heaven offers to each in- 


turn from the contracted views of ſolitude to the 
„ Religion is not confined: to cells and Cloſets, 
0 nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement. Theſe are 


„ ence and ſocial affection, that link the welfare 


„ to the author of your being is by ſuch a' cheer- 
ful behaviour, as diſcovers a mind fatisfied with 


V ben a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, 


& ſphere. of human virtue. In ſocial, active life, 
« difficulties will perpetually be met with; reſtraints 
cc of many kinds will be neceſſary ;. and ſtudying to 
«© behave right in reſpect of theſe is a diſcipline of 


« ing to itſelf. Suffering is no duty but where it 
« is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor 


“ rous activity of virtue. The happineſs allotted to 


« dividual, is a needful ſupport and refreſhment for 
«© the preſent moment, ſo far as it may not hinder 
<« the attaining his final deſtination. - 

% Return then with me from continual 'miſery to 
„ moderate enjoyment, and prateful alacriĩty. Re- 


c proper duties of a relative and dependent being; 


<« the gloomy doctrines of Superſtition,” by which 
«ſhe endeavours to break thoſe chains of benevo- 


c of every particular with that of the whole. Re- 
member that the greateſt honour you can pay 


« his diſpenſations.“ 
Here my preceptreſs pauſed; and I was going to 
expreſs my acknowledgments for her diſcourſe, 


and 
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MONG the various complaints, by which: 
mankind diſcover, at once, both their im- 
perfections and unhappineſs, there are none more 
common than that they ſtill meet with vexation and' 
diſappointment, how cautious ſoever they may be to 
prevent them. They. ſeem. mighty well inclined to» 
remove all blame from themſelves, and are not un- 
willing ſometimes to accuſe Providence in the go- 
rerument of the world, which they think might be 
managed to. much better advantage. They. would 
have the order of things inverted, and even the 
very elements ſubſervient to their pleaſure. which, 
Perhaps, is placed only- in. ſome yain imagination, 
or irregular. caprice. The truth: is, we are very 
apt to deceive ourſelves by. purſuing every looſe 
deſire and wandering appetite, and while we think. 
we are laying a ſure foundation of happineſs, . for 
want of ſufficient knowledge, we ſpend our: whole 
labour in vain, and build all our hope upon the un - 
certain object of fancy. Thus we reject the,gatu-- 
ral and proper ſatisfactions of our kind, tempe- 
rance, faith, honeſty, generoſity ;_ and embrace 

| luxury,, 
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luxury, . treachery, ambition, covetonſgeſs 4 Jett 
ſometimes even in the purſuit of theſe falſe images. 
of happineſs, our better genius prevails, and we 
are led by an unſeen power to the enjoyment of our 
trueſt good, and real happineſs. * * 
As I was carried by a courſe of thinking into. 
theſe reflections, the moon began to ſhine into my 
* window, which was open in Summer, accompanied 
with a numberleſs variety of twinkling ſtars, which 
diffuſed their beams all over the firmament. The 
ſilent majeſty of the night, and the fulneſs of the 
moon, together with thoſe innumerable drops of 
light, which ſeem to be ſcattered through the infi- 
nite ſpaces of the ſkies, in a kind of beautiful con- 
fuſion filled my mind with an agreeable admiration 
of the Deity. 

As I contemplated the ſtillneſs of the night, and 
the ſilence and repoſe which were diffuſed over all 
the wide proſpect, I was inſenſibly ſeized with a 
gentle flamber, in which I had the following 
viſion : | 8 

I found myſelf upon an high hill, around which 
was the moſt beautiful proſpe&t I had ever. ſeen. / 
The country all about was cultivated in the beſt. 
manner, and diſtinguiſhed with gardens, vineyards, 
olive - yards, and fields of ripe corn ſcattered up and 
down in the valleys ; and, by the {ide of hills, were 
villages with a great many churches and temples of 
religion: at a diſtance as far as I could ſee, was the 
ocean ; upwards from which my eye followed. a a 
large navigable river, and upon its banks an impe- 
rial city adorned with towns, temples, and lofty 
palaces. | "<8 

I had immediately a great inclination. to go for- 
ward to that beautiful city, which ſeemed: to be 
the queen of many nations. Before me, at the bot- 
tam of the hill were three ways, one on the rigbt 

| 8 | hand, 
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Mid, which led down through rows of gay farb- 
ing lime · trees into a flowery meadow, which ſcemed 
ro be extended as far as I could ſee. On the left 
hand, exactly oppoſite to the former, was another.- 
path, which ſeemed pretty much uſed, and yet 
was horrid, and rough with thorns and briars, 
which were laid over the way. Rocks and preci- 
pices, dark caves and frightful paſſages, ſeemed 
to make a journey that way very uncomfortable. 
Strait before me was the third road, not ſo wide 
as the two former, nor ſo much uſed, which yet 
ſeemed to lead directly to the city whither I was 
deſirous to go. As I was Very anxious which of 
the three ways to take, I ſaw, at a diſtance, in the 
ſtrait road, a perſon of a good appearance, whom L 
did not yet diſcover to be man or woman. As TI 
drew nearer, I found ſhe was of the female ſex; 
the walked ſlowly, and with an even compoſed 
pace. Her mein was noble and majeſtic,” her drefs.., 
neither mean nor pompous : ſhe wore a long white 
gown flowing down to her. feet; it was gathered to 
her waiſt with a purple zone, and faſtened with a 
buckle of gold; her habit was healthful, her loc 
ſerene, with a mixture of gentleneſs and ſeverity, -, 
ſuch as the old poets have deſcribed in Minerva. 
Her arms, one of which was all bare, had neither a a 
delicate ſoftneſs nor a diſagreeable roughneſs, but 
were round and ſtrong, and ſeemed as if. they were 
ſometimes exerciſed in labour. Her hair was 
gathered behind her head in a knot, and the ends 
that were not bound flowed looſely down, and juſt 
fell on the top of her ſhoulders ; ſhe had the pa- 
razonium in her right-hand, and a golden bridle and 
a pair of compaſſes of the ſame metal in her left. 
felt myſelf ſurpriſed with an inexpreſſible pleaſure, 
and that kind of reverence, which is mixt with 2 
and apptobation, at the preſence of this _ ble 
l | lady, 


4 
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lady. I attempted to ſpeak, but was ſeized, with 2 
trembling fear which ſtopped my tongue; When 
Virtue, for now I knew her by her dreſs and aw. 

_ ful behaviour, perceiring the condition I was in, 

' gracefally advancing prevented me, and ſpoke after 
this manner 71 do buff 

I know, ſays ſhe, you are going to the Temple 

of Contentment, though your curioſity leads you 

to that city which you ſee before you at a diſtance, 

I ſaw you coming down the hill and made haſte to 

you leſt: you ſhould have taken either of the other 

ways, which would have diſappointed yon. That 
way, continued ſhe, Pointing to the left-hand, leads 
to Danger, through gloomy vales and rugged pal- 
ſages, thither the malicious, wrathful, and thoſe 
who are hurried by violent paſſions are carried; 
and that way too Melancholy brings her votaries to 
the regions of Deſpair. This way, pointing: to 
the right, pleaſure, with Gaiety, Luxury, and 

Laſciviouſneſs, leads through {ſmiling groves; and 

walks ſtrewed with flowers. The beginning is 

pleaſant, but the end deſtructive. It leads to a 

large circle, through mazes and labyrinths, and at 

length comes into thoſe diſmal places whither the 

Teft-hand- way goes by a ſhorter journey. Pleafure 

herſelf uſually ſits at the entrance, and entices the 

imprudent and unwary by fair promiſes and allur- 
ing ſpeeches ; ſhe has a thouſand arts of deceit,” by 
which ſhe courts men to her deſtruction. She is 
familiar and bold with thoſe whom ſhe thinks ſhe 
can conquer, but dares not attempt the wiſe and 
conſiderate, among whom I am glad to find you 
are chuſing the middle way to Contentment. Here 
an authority with which ſhe ſpoke, and a con- 
ciouſneſs of my own imperfections, increaſed my 
fear, which gave her occaſion to proceed thus: be 


not, ſurpriſed, ſaid ſhe, nor fear any thing from 
me; 
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me; Lam the differ of that Religion. whichicame- 
from hearen about two thouſand years ago to teach 

- mankind the way thither, It is for her I am here, 
to ſhew you the way to happineſs, follow me; and 
though you will meet with. ſome difficulties, -- be 
aſſured you ſhall overcome them all, and fiad your 
journey eaſy and delightful : “her ways are ways of 
« pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace.” By this 
time I began to recover myſelf, and take pleaſure in 
the converſation. of my amiable companion. And 
now the birds began to ſing, the ſky was clear, and: 
the heat of the ſun was ſecluded by high trees, 
As we went along I. 


which over-ſhaded the walk. 
began to ſhew ſome inclination of going towards 
the "right-hand, farther into the grove, when my 
guide, looking ſeriouſly upon me with ſome con- 
cern, bid me beware of going too far that way. 
alone, for it would lead me down to the paths of 
"Pleaſure ; but if I had a great deſire of ſeeing a. 
little farther into the grove, ſhe would attend me 
willingly. As ſhe ſaid this ſhe led me down a long 
walk, at the end of which was a marble ſtatue 
with two faces, one looking each way; this ſhe- 
told me was Indifference, and here, ſays ſne, we 
muſt ſtop. Then, pointing with her hand, ſhe- 
ſhewed me, at a diſtance, a rifing ground ſet out: 
in gravel walks and parterres, with fountains be- 
- tween, and rows of trees all around. Soft breezes. 
wafted ſweet odours all over the place, and little 
 Cupids- flew over the walks, or lay hid among the 
flowers. In the middle was a young man dreſſed 
fantaſtically with ſilk and ribbons; his head was 
crowned with a chaplet of flowers, - and he was 
followed by a company of beautiful nymphs, danc- 
ing diſorderly to ſoft airs and wanton. muſick. 
They did not continue long, but went off into the 
Walks, which led into the vale of Pleaſure. I 
| | would 
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would fain have followed them, but my guide 
matched me by the arm, led me back again; and 


croſſing the middle way, we deſcended into a cloſe 
valley | eo with black woods, at the further 


end of which was a dark cave, which nature had 


formed out of the hanging rocks, that ſeemed to 
have their tops broken and ready to fall; at the 
other end of this diſmal cavern, where we came 
again into open air, was a vaſt lake, whoſe waters 
were black and immoveable. And now, methought, 
the face of nature was changed on a ſudden ; the 
hollow winds whiſtled among the broken. rocks, 
and inſtead of that pleaſing brightneſs and ſun- 
ſhine which I obſerved before, the moon now was 
ſeated high in her meridian, and gave an obſcure 
light, which was partly ſtopped, and partly admit- 
ted, through the cloyſters of an old ruined monal- 
try. Under the cloyſters I ſaw a woman in the 
dreſs and habit of a nun, ſitting upon a grave- 
ſtone ; ſhe had her eyes fixed upon a little ſtream, 
which murmured at her feet, and ſeemed as if ſhe 
liſtened to the tolling of a bell, which was heard 
from a great way off over the long lake. I could 
not obſerve that ſhe moved at all, but fat in the 
ſame poſture all the while we walked by, without 
taking any notice of us; I was much concerned, 
and had not my guide reproved me, I think I ſhould 
have fat down, and ſtaid with her; who, taking 
me by the hand, led me back again into the fame 
place, in, the middle way, from whence we firſt 


declined. She ſaw I was ſolicitous to know what 


could be the meaning of ſuch exceſſive joy in one 


place, and ſo much ſadneſs in the other; and after 


ſhe had given me ſuch marks of favour, as might 
encourage me to hear her with attention, ſhe thus 
began ; 

That 


at 
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That perſon, ſays ſhe, whom we ſaw firſt, at- 
tended with nymphs, with ſo much jollity and 
wanton mirth, was Gaiety; the ſorrawful- perſon 
was Melancholy. They are neither of them, you 
ke, far removed from the way that leads to Con- 
tentment, 

But the former is apt to run too far in the paths 
of Pleaſure, and when once he gets beyond the 
temple that had this inſcription over the entrance, 
„To the unknown God,” he forgets Religion, 
without which it is impoſſible ever to arrive at Con- 
tentment, and deviates into Atheiſm. | 

Melancholy, on the-other hand, is full of Super- 
ſition, and by the force of a certain gloomineſs of 
temper is ſometimes feen to wander farther into the 
horrors of the wood, towards the manſtons of En- 
thuſiaſm ; and contrary to Atheiſm (who believes 
nothing is to be attributed to God and Providence) 
continually fills her imagination with ghaſtly 
ſpectres, and hideous forms of Deity, and will 
ſometimes torture herſelf, as if ſhe thought the 
Supreme Being was delighted with the unhappineſs 
of his creatures. But do you, ſays ſhe, (looking 
ſtedfaſtly upon me) remember, that though theſe 
two different ways ſcem not much ſeparated from 
the middle path of Virtue, yet they lead to places 
very far diſtant, and both at laſt end in Miſery. 
* Search your own heart diligently and think often 
„upon theſe things. I ſee you have that ſocial 
principle ſtrongly impreſſed upon your mind of 
being pleaſed with accommodating yourſelt to the 
* genius and inclinations of others, and being 

moved with correſpondent diſpoſitions ; but even 
6c this, however good in itſelf, and though it be 
the ſource of much ſatisfaction, mult yet be care- 
„fully tempered and well-regulated, leſt by in- 
* crealing your pleaſures it confound your reaſon. 

Have 
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„ Have courage therefore (ſays ſhe, raiſing her 
4 voice) and throw away both your having too 
& great complaiſance in being joined with others 
„in their mirth and pleaſures, and alſo all immo- 
« derate concern for their misfortunes, and take 
care of your own ſteps, while you follow me up 
this hill.“ 

With theſe words encouraged I reſolved to fcl. 
low, though the way ſeemed very ſteep and difſ- 
cult. After a ſhort labour at the beginning, and as 
foon as I had reſigned myſelf to my guide with a 
willing reſolution. to climb up the hill, I perceived 
myſelf more eaſy than before, and trod as it wer? 
upon a plain; when lifting up my eyes, I found the 
mountain was removed, Not far before us the 
Temple of Contentment roſe upon a row of marble 
pillars of the Doric order. As we approached the 
temple I was touched with a ſecret pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction, which I had never felt before (it was 
greater than you receive from reading the verſes of 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, and more than is per- 
ceived in the ſublime demonſtrations of Newton.) 
The Temple itſelf was ſituate on a riſing ground, 
and every thing about it was filled with the molt 
agreeable delight. Fhe trees were intermixt in 
the plains without any order, but that in which 
nature had .planted them, while the little birds 
ſung in their branches, and clear rivulets. watered 
their roots. The ſun ſhone with an unuſual bright- 
neſs, and varied the trees with a chearful verdure, 
There was a ſquare court before the Temple, and 
on each ſide a walk, which faced the front of 1 
ſtatue of white marble ; on the left-hand was Ex: 
erciſe with a bow in her hand, and a quiver full of 
arrows at her ſhoulder... On the right-hand was 
the ſtatue of Contemplation ; her looks were ercc- 


ted. towards heaven, and in her hand was 4 . 
4 ; 0 
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book, and upon the back of it was written in let- 
ters of gold, The Bible.” Over the door of the 
Temple was this inſcription, In the firſt place 
« worthip God ;” through the veſtible we came 
into a large round hall; the walls were white and 
clean, but unadorned. At a convenient diſtance 
were placed here alſo. two other ſtatues of white 
marble, one of Wiſdom, the other of Good-nature, 
A marble arch divided this room from the next, 
which formed another front to the Temple ; over 
the arch was written in golden letters, Know 
„ thyſelf ;* over the door of the front I alſo read, 
„ Dare ſtranger to deſpiſe riches.” As [ was ſtand- 
ing before this front, which lay open as the other 
to a large ſquare court, I ſpied an old man with a. 
great number of bags under his arm, ſome were 
faſtened to his girdle, with the weight of which he 
could ſcarce walk. His countenance was much 
diſtorted with care and anxiety. He came ſlowly 
forward, and as he drew nearer I perceived him to 
be Covetouſneſs and as he ſtood at a ſmall diſtance 
from the door he looked up with pain and read the 
inſcription, which he had no ſooner done, than I 
obſerved his viſage was diſtorted into a thouſand. 
horrid forms; and after having carefully counted 
all his bags, and tied them faſter, he went away 
with great uneaſineſs. As the old man was going 
off, he was met by another pale man, and almoſt 
naked, except only a few tattered rags which were 
tied abont his waiſt, His name was Poverty. He 
caſt an envious look upon the old man with his 
bags, and without coming any nearer to the Temple, 
went back into the gloomy vale of Deſpair. Tte- 
next that appeared was a very beautiful lady in a 
gilt coach with ſix very fine horſes; ſhe was dreſt 
in a rich brocade with diamonds and jewels ; ſhe 
was of mean extraction, but had married —_ 
or 
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for the ſake of his title; her name was Pride. She 
offered herſelf very gracefully to a yenerable old 
man who ſtood on that fide of the Temple to ad- 
mit ſtrangers. He deſired her to diſmiſs her atten- 
dants, and further explained to her the uſeful in- 
ſcription written over the arch within the Temple. 
Upon this, caſting a ſcornful ſmile, ſhe ordered her 
coachman to drive away. To this ſucceeded three 
female companions; they advanced with equal ſteps, 
and ſeemed to have the fimilitude of ſiſters. Their 
geſture was decent and compoſed, their counte- 
nances open and eaſy, and their whole behaviour 
. graceful and amiable; one of them had a cornuco- 
pia in her hand, and was called Benevolence ; the 
other two were Temperance and Chearfulneſs. 
They deſired admitrance with a peculiar modeſty, 
and a certain air of ſatisfaction, which ſhewed they 
could not be refuſed : accordingly they went into 
the Temple, and were placed among the few who 
had been before admitted, Here I felt an un- 
ſpeakable ſatisfaction, which ariſing from the ſource 
of my own happineſs, and of thoſe who were with 
me in the Temple, broke forth into the following 
rhapſody: 

Hail happy fields! Delightful plains! Fit man- 
ſions of the good and wile! And you ye ſacred 
groves, all hail! Gladly I now approach your 
peaceful ſhades, and tread your bliſsful walks with 
ſecret joy while in deep contemplation, calm and 
compoſed, yet with foft raptures filled, in thought 
ſerene, I view an unmixed beauty diffuſed over all 
your regions, and reflecting on the gladneſs you 
inſpire, adore the genius of the place. Hail ſove- 
reign good ! Supreme cauſe | Sole author and 
creator of whatever is good and amiable,! Thy- 
ſelf all love ! who deigneſt to unveil thyſelf here in 
thy works, and with communicated grace makelt 

every 
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every thing ſeem lovely. From thee the clear trauſ- 
parent ſtreams flow down the hills watering the 
fruitful plains ; the trees from thee receive their va- 
rious green, ſmiling with chearful verdure, whilſt 
innumerable birds ſing joyous in the branches. 
The groves reſound with harmony! The heavens 
ſhed down their pureſt influence ! and vernal airs 
awakening all the ſecret powers of nature, unfold - 
the ſwelling buds, and fill the heart of man and 
beaſt with gladneſs! Great light of heaven! Thou 
image of original brightneſs ! How gladly I behold 
thy beams! With what amazing progreſs doſt thou 
{ſpread invigorating heat and genial life, widely 
Aifuſed through all thy ſpacious ſyſtems ! and, like 
the all-bounteous mind that formed thee, poureſt 
thy ſoft light and kindly warmth on all! The juſt 
and unjuſt alike partake thy beams, yet with diffe- 
rent eſſects; by theſe thy beauties are unſeen, thy 
charms unfelt, while thoſe exalted by thy all-en- 
livening rays, aſcend to heaven their proper ſeat, 
and viewing the eternal ſpring of light, confeſs their 
heams derived from thence, and oun with joy 
thine and their gremt creator. Hail ſovereign good! 
Supreme cauſe ! with thee my, thoughts begin, 
with thee ſhall end ; for they too are derived from 
thee, tity workmanſhip, almighty artiſt! Thou 
?uthor and diſpoſer of mankind ! Thee they ac- 
knowledge and invoke, owning thy power as uni- 
verſal as thy goodneſs ; who through the dark and 
intricate ways of this frail ſtate leadeſt us to life 
immortal! Thy providence is conſpicuous in the 
order of the world, where each thing well propor- 
tioned agrees in the ſame deſign, conſpiring to pro- 
mote the beauty and perfection of the whole. Thon 
unconfined to place, giveſt grace and harmony to 
all things ; this univerſal frame, this ſpacious world, 
thy Temple; in a ſmall part of which beauteous, 
; though 
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though ſmall, thou haſt placed man, thy imfcrior 
prieſt, to offer up his joyful praiſe, and moved with 
gratitade to adore thy goodnels ; till raiſed by thy 
all forming care, and cheriſhed by thy bounteous 
favour, he, by degrees, advances in an higher 
place, ſtill riſing nearer to perfection; Whilſt fitly, 
with juſt order and unerring laws, thou diſtributed 
to him here the various ſorts of pain and pleaſure, 
till chaſtened and ſubdued to purer joys, lie may, 
at laſt, be attracted to thyſelf, and ſatisfied with 
thy perfections, For in thy preſence is fulneſs of 
joy, and at thy right-hand are pleaſures for ever - 
© more.“ 


r EEE 
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REST any LABOUR. 


STTMHE 
Qucd caret alterna requie durabile non cſt. Ovid. 


Alternate reſt and labour long endure. _ | g 7J 


N the early ages of the world, as is well known ' 
to thoſe who are verſed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and ſimplicity. 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the epjoy=. 
ment of continual pleaſure, and conſtant plenty, 
under the protection of Reſt; a gentle divinity, «1 
who required of her worſhippers neither altars nor- 
ſacrifices, and whoſe rites were only performed. by 
proſtrations upon turfs of flowers in ſhades of jaſ- 
mine 
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mine and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of ri- 
vers flowing with milk and nectar. 

Under this eaſy government the firſt generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, eat the 
fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe into their 
hands, and ſlept under bowers arched by nature, 
with the birds ſinging over their heads, and the 


c, beaſts ſporting about them. But by degrees they 
Y, began to loſe their original integrity; each, though 
th there was more than enough for all, was deſirous - 


of appropriating part to himſelf, Then entered 
violence and fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon 
zfter pride and envy broke into the world, and 
brought with them a new ſtandard of wealth; for 
men, who till then thought themſelves rich when 
they wanted nothing, now rated their demands, not 
by the calls of natore, but by the plenty of others ; 
and began to conſider themſelves as poor when 
they beheld their own poſſeſſions exceeded by thoſe 
of their neighbours. Now only one could be hap- 
py, becauſe only one could have moſt, and that one 
was always in danger, leſt the ſame arts by which 
he had ſupplanted others ſhould be practiſed upon 
himſelf. 

Amidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the 
tate of the eacth was changed; the year was divid- 
ed into ſeaſons; part of the ground became barren, 
and the reſt yielded only berries, acorns, and herhs. 
The ſummer and autumn indeed furniſhed a coarſe 
and inelegant ſufficiency, but winter was without 
any relief ; Famine, with a thonſand diſeaſes, which 
the inclemency of the air invited into the upper 
regions, made havock among men, and there ap- 
peared to be danger leſt they ſhould be deſtroyed 
before they were reformed, x 

To oppoſe the devaſtations of Famine, who 
ſcattered the ground every where with carcaſes, 
Labour 
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Labour came down upon earth. Labour was the 
ſon: of Neceſſity, the nurſeling of Hope, and the 
pupil of Art; he had the ſtrength of his mother, 
the ſpirit of his nurſe, and the dexterity of his 
governeſs. His face was wrinkled with the wind, 
and ſwarthy with the ſun; he had the implements 
of huſbandry in one hand, with which he turned 
up the earth; in the other he had the tools of 
architecture, and raiſed walls and towers at his 
pleaſure. He called out with a rough voice, 
«© Mortals ! ſec hege the power to whom you are 
conſigned, and from whom you are to hope for 
all your pleaſures, and all your ſafety. You have 
long languiſhed under the dominion of re, 
an impotent and deceitful goddeſs, who can nei- 
ther protect nor relieve you, but reſigns you to 
the firſt attacks of either famine or diſeaſe, and 
ſuffers her ſhades to be invaded by every eng 
and deſtroyed by every accident. 
« Awake therefore to the call of Labour. | 
will teach yon to remedy the ſterility - of the 
earth, and the ſeverity of the ſky ; I will compel 
ſummer to find proviſions for the winter; I will 
force the waters to give you their fiſh, the air id 
fowls, and the foreſt its beaſts; I will teaeh yon 
to pierce the bowels of the earth, and bring ont 
from the caverns of the mountains metals Which 
ſhall give ſtrength to your hands, and ſecurity to 
your bodies, by which you may be covered from 
the aſſaults of the fierceſt beaſts, and with which 
© you ſhall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and 
" « FabjeR all nature to your uſe and pleaſute.“ 0 
Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe conſidered Labour as theit 
only friend, and haſted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and ſhewed 
them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain. 
mar ſhes, 
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marſhes, and change the courſe of rivers, The 
face of things was immediately transformed; the 
land was covered with towns and villages, encom- 
paſſed with fields of corn, and plantations of fruit- 
trees; and nothing was ſeen but heaps of grain, 
and baſkets of fruit, full tables, and crouded ſtore- 
houſes. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every 
hour new acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and ſaw 
Famine gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions; till 
at laſt, amidſt their jollity and triumphs, they were 
depreſſed and amazed by the approach of Laſſitude, 
who was known by her ſunk eyes, and dejected 
countenance. She came forward trembling and 
groaning : at every groan the hearts of all thoſe 
that beheld her loſt their courage, their nerves 


llackened,” their hands ſhook, and the inſtruments 


of labour fell from their graſp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom they reflected 
with regret on their eaſy compliance with the ſoli- 
citations of Labour, and began to wiſh again. for 
the golden hours whom they remembered to have 
paſſed under the reign of Reſt, which they reſolved 


apainſt to viſit, and to whom {they intended to 


dedicate the remaining part of their lives, Reſt 
had not left the world ; they quickly found her, 


and to atone for their former deſertion, invited her 


to the enjoyment of thoſe acquiſitions which La- 
* had procured them. 

Reſt therefore took leave of the groves and TY 
lies, which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and enter- 


ed into palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, and 
lumbered away the winter upon beds of down, and 


the ſummer in artificial grottos with caſcades play- 
ing before her. There was indeed always —4 
thing wanting to complete her felicity, and ſhe 
could never lull her returning tugitives to that ſere- 

nity, 
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74 ALLEGORIES FOR 
vity, which they knew before their engagements. 
with Labour: nor was her dominion intirely with- 
Gut cotttroul, for ſhe. was obliged to ſhare it with 
Luxury, „ though ſhe always locked upon her as a 
Falſe friend, by whom her influence was in reality 
deſtroyed, while it ſeemed to be promoted. 

The two ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned for 
ſome time without viſible diſagreement, till at laſt 
Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in Diſeaſe to 
ſeize upon her worſhippers. Reſt then flew away, 
and left the place to the ufurpers ; ; Who employed 
all their arts to fortify themſelves in their poſſeflion, 
and to ſtrengthen the-intereſt of each other. 

Reſt had not always the ſame enemy: in ſome 
places ſhe eſcaped the incurſions of Diſcaſe; but 
had her reſidence invaded by a more flow and ſubtle 
intruder, for very frequently, when every thing was 
compoſed and quiet, when there was neither pain 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes, 
Saticty would Enter with a languiſhing and repin- 
ing look, and throw herſelf upon the couch placed 
and adorned for the accommodation of Reſt. Ne 
ſooner was ſhe ſeated than a gencral gloom ſpread 
itſelf on every fide, the groves immediately loſt ther 
verdure, and their inhabitants deſiſted from ther 
melody, the breeze funk in ſighs, and the flowers 
contracted their leaves and ſhut up their odour, 
Nothing was ſcen on every ſide but multitudes wan 
dering about they knew not whither, in queſt the 
knew not of what; no voice was heard but d. 
complaints that mentioned no Pain, and murmur 
that could tell of no misfortune. 

Reſt had now loſt her authority. Her follower 
again began to treat her with contempt; ſome d 
them united themſelves more cloſely to Luxur, 


- who promiſed by her arts to drive Gatiety _ 
an 
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1nd others that were more wiſe or had more farti- 
tude, went back again to labour, by whom the 


were indeed protected from Satiety, but delivered 


up in time to Laſſitude, and forced by her to the 
bowers of Reſt. To 

Thus Reſt and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from thoſe who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their ſub- 
jets unfaithful, and ready to deſert them upon 
erery opportunity. Labour ſaw the riches which 
he had given, always cafried away as an offering to 
Reſt, and Reſt found her votaries in every exi- 
cence flying from her to beg help of Laboyr. They, 
therefore, at laſt determined upon an interview, in 
which they agreed to divide the world between 
them, and govern it alternately, allotting the domi- 
nion of the day to one, and that of the night to 
the other, ſo that, whenever hoſtilities were at- 
tempted, Satiety ſhould be intercepted by Labour, 
and Laſſitude expelled by Reſt. Thus the ancient 
quarrel was appealed, and as hatred is often ſuc- 
ceeded by its contrary, Reſt afterwards became 
pregnant by Labour, and was delivered of Heaith, _ 
i benevolent goddeſs, who conſolidated the union of 
her parents, and contributed to the regular viciſ- 
fitudes of their reign, by diſpenſing her gifts to 
thoſe only who ſhared their lives in juſt proportions 
between Reſt and Labour. ; | 
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AL LECGORT n. 
PAIN AND PLEASURE. 


Id de idea TOXAGR , ETULOITIV d hHαιν, 
Id ue 0 evT ELeAWHEY, A WuInogoJas 
Hrs10D, 
Sometimes fair Truth in Fiction we diſguiſe, 
Sometimes preſent her naked to.mens eyes. 
j - 


ABLES were the firft pieces of wit that made 
their appearance in the world, and have been 
Nill highly valued not only in times of the greateſt 
Amplicity, but among the moſt polite ages of mankind, 
Jotham's Fable of the "Trees is the oldeſt that is ex. 
tant, and as beautiful as any which have been made 
fince that time. Nathan's Fable of the poor Vas 
and his Lamb is likewiſe more ancient than any that 

is extant, beſides the above-mentioned, and had {o 
good an effect, as to convey inſtruction to the ear 
of a king without offending it, and to bring the man 
after God's own heart to a right ſenſe of his guilt 
and his duty. We find Xſfop in the moſt diſtant 
ages of Greece; and if we look into the very begin- 
ings of the commonwealth of Rome, we ſee a mi- 
tiny among the common people appeaſed by a fable 
of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed ver 
proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, 
at a time when perhaps they would have torn t0 


pieces any man who had preached the ſame dodtrin 
> 10 
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o them in an open and direct manner. As fables: 


took their birth in the very infancy of learning, they 


never flouriſhed more than when learning was at its 
greateſt height. To juſtify this aſſertion, I all put 


oy reader in mind of Horace, the greateſt wit and 
critic in the Auguſtan age; and Boileau, the moſt 
correct poet among the moderns; not to mention 


La Fontaine, who, by his way of writing, is come 


more into vogue than any other author of our times. 
1 fables'J have here mentioned are raiſed alto- 
gether upon brutes and vegetables with ſome of our 
OWN 5 Foe 2cie3 mixt among them, when the moral hath 
O required. But beſides this kind of fable, thereis 
another in which the actors are Paſhons, Virtues; 
Vices, and other imaginary perſons of the like-na- 
tire, Some of the ancient critics will have it, that 
the Iliad and Odyſſey of Homer are Fables of this 
ature; and that the ſeveral names of gods and 


heroes are nothing elſe but the affections of the mind 


in a viſible ſhape and character. Thus they tell us, 
that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repreſents Anger, 
or the iraſcible part of human nature; that upon 
drawing his ſword apainſt his ſuperior in a full,aſ- 
ſembly, Pallas is only another name for Reaſon, 
which checks and ad iſes him upon that occaſion ; 
and at her firſt appearance touches him upon the 


head, that part of the man being looked upon as the 


fer: of Realon. And thus of the reſt of the poem. 


As for the Odyſſey, un it is plain that Horace 


cohſidered it as one of theſe allegorical fables; bynhe 
moral which he has given us of ſcv-ral-parts of it. 
The greateſt Italian wits have applied themſelyes to 
the writing of this latter kind of fables: as Spen- 

cer's Fairy-Queen is one continued ſeries of them 


fron the beginning” to the end of that admirable: 
work, If we look into the tineſt proſe-amtors.of 
attiquity, ſuch as Civero, Plato, Xenophon, and 
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many others, we ſhall find that this was likewiſe their. 
favourite kind of fable. I ſhall only farther obſerve 
upon it, that the firſt of this ſort that made any 
conſiderable figure in the world, was that of Her- 
cules meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue; which was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, 
and in the firſt dawnings of philolophy. He uſed 
to trave] through Greece by virtue of this fable, 
which procured him a kind reception in all the mar- 
ket-towns, where he never failed teiling it as ſoon as 
he had gathered an audience about him. 

After this ſhort preface, which I have made upof 
ſuch materials as my memory does at preſent ſuggeſt 
to me, before I preſent my reader with a fable of this 
kind, which I deſign, as the entertainment of the 
preſent paper, J mult ia a few words open the oc- 
ca ſion ef it, 

In the account which Plato gives us of the conver- 
ſation and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he 
was to die, he tells the following circumſtance. 

When the fetters of Socrates were knocked off (as 
was uſual to be done on the day that the condemned 
perſon was to be executed) being ſeated in the midſt 
of his diſciples, and *laying one of his legs over the 
other, in a very unconcerned poſture, he began to rub 
it where it had been galled by the iron; and whether 
it was to ſhew the indifference with which he en- 
tertained the thoughts of his approaching death, or 
(after his uſual manner) to take every occaſion of 
philoſophiſing upon ſome uſeful ſubject, he obſerved 
the pleaſure of that ſenſation which now aroſe in thoſe 
very parts of his leg, that juſt before had been fo 
much pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflected 
on the nature of pleaſure and pain in general, and 
how conſtantly they ſucceed one another. To this 
he added, that it a man of a good genius for a fa- 
ble were to repreſent the nature of pleaſure and pain 
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ia that way of writing, he would probably joith theru 
together after ſuch a manner, that it would be im- 
pollible for the one to come into any place ee 
being followed by the other. 

It is poſlible, that if Plato had thought it proper 
at ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrares lanching out into 
a diſcourſe which was not of a piece with the buſineſs 
of the day, he would have enlarged upon this hint, 
and have draun it out into ſome beautiful allegory 
or fable. Bat ſince be has not done it, I ſhalt at- 
tempt to write one myſelf in the fpirit of that divine 
author, 

« There were two families, which, from the be- 
© ginuing of the world, were as oppoſite to each 
Y other as light aud darkness. The one of them 
lived in Heaven, and the other in Hell. The 
« youngelt deſcendant of the firſt family was Plea- 
* ſure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, who 
„was the child of Virtue, who was the offspring 
© of the Gods. Theſe, as I {aid before, had their 
© habitation in Heaven, The youngeſt of the op- 
« polite family was pain, who was the ſon of Miſery, 
« who was the child of Vice, who was the offspring 
„of the Furies. The habitation of this race of 
* beings was in Hell. 

«© The middle ſtation of nature between theſe 
two oppolite extremes was the Farth, Which was 
inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, neither 
© {9 virtuous as the one. nor fo vicious as the other, 
„but partaking of the good and bad qualities of 
theſe two. oppoſite families. Jupiter conſidering 
„that this ſpecies commonly called man, was too 
* virtuQus to be milerable, and too vicious to be 
* happy ; that he miglit make a diſtinction between 
the good and the bad, ordered the two youngeſt 
« of the above-mentioned families, Plealure who 


* was the daughter of Happineſs, and Pain who 
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was the ſon of Miſery, to meet one another upon 
this part of nature which Jay in the half- Way be. 
tween” them, having : promiſed to ſettle it upon 


them both, provided they could agree upon the 
46 


diviflon of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind between 
them. 


% Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in their 
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new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
ſpecies which was given up to them. But, upon 
examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had 
a right to him; for that, contrary to what they 
had feen, in their-old places of reſidence, thae 
was no perſon ſo vicious who had not ſome good 
in him, nor any perſon ſo virtuous who had not 
in him ſome evil. The truth of it is, they ge- 
nerally found upon ſearch, that in the moſt vicious 
man Pleaſure might lay a claim to an hundredth 
part, and that in the moſt virtuous man Pain might 
come in for at leaſt two-thirds. This they faw 
would occaſion endleſs diſputes between them, un- 
leſs they could come to ſome accommodation. 

this end there was a marriage propoſed babek, 
them, and at length concluded: by this mean#ir1s 
that we find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch conſtant 
yoke-fellows, and that they either make their viſits 
together, or are never far aſunder. If Pain comics 
into an heart, he is quickly followed by Pleaſure, 
and if Pleaſure enters, you may be ſure Pain 1s 
not far off. 

But notwithſtanding this marriage was very 
convenient for the two parties, it did not ſeem 


to anſwer. the intention of Jupiter in ſending 


them among mankind. To remedy therefore this 


inconvenience, it was ſtipulated between them by 
& article, 
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« article, and confirmed by the conſent of each fa- 
« mily, that, notwithſtanding they here poſſeſſed the 
« ſpecies indifferently, upon the death, of every 
« ſingle perſon, if he was found to have in him. a 
« certain proportion of evil, he ſhould be diſpatched 
« jnto the infernal regions by a paſſport from Pain, 
« there to dwell with Miſery, Vice, and the Furies, 
« Or on the contrary, if he had in him a certain 
« proportion of good, he ſhould be diſpatched into 
« [lcaven by a paſſport from Pleaſure, there to dwell. 
« with Virtue, Happineſs, and the Gods.“ 
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GRIEF: and PATIENCE. 


"Tis hard, but when we needs muſt bear, 
Enduring Patience makes the burden light. CREECH:. 


OW we are tortured with the abſence of 
what we covet to poſſeſs, when it appears to 
be loſt to us! what excurſions does the foul make 
in imagination after it! and how does it turn into f 
irſelf again, more fooliſhly fond and dejected, at 
the diſappointment! our grief, inſtead of having 
recourſe to reaſon, which might reſtrain ir; ſearches 
to find a further nouriſhment, It calls upon me- 
mory to relate the ſeveral paſſages. and circumſtances: 
of ſatisfactions which we formerly enjoyed; the 
pleaſures we purchaſed by thoſe riches that are 
taken from us; or the power and ſplendor of our 
departed honours; or the voice, the words, the 
woks, the temper, and affections of our, friends: 
E 5 that 
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that are deceaſed,” It needs muſt happen from 
hence, that the paſſion ſhould” often ſwell to ſuch 
A 'fize as to burſt the heart which contains it, if 
time did not make theſe circumſtances leſs ſtrong 
and lively, ſo that reafon ſhould become a more 
equal match for the paſlion, or if another deſire, 
which becomes more preſent, did not overpower 
them with a livelier repreſentation. Theſe are 
thoughts which I had, when I fell into a kind of 
viſion upon this ſubject, and may therefore ſtand for 
a proper introduction to a relation of it. 

I found myſelf upon a-naked ſhore, with com- 
pany whoſe afflicted countenances witneſſed their 
conditions, Before us flowed a water, deep, ſilent, 
and called the River of "Tears, which iſſuing from 
two fountains on an upper ground, encompatied an 
iſland that lay before us. The boat which plied 
in it was old and ſhattered, having been ſometimes 
overſet by the impatience and haſte of ſingle paſſen- 
gers to arrive at the other fide. This immediately 
was brought to us by Misfortune, who ſteers it, and 
we were all preparing to take our places, when there 
appeared a woman of a mild and compoſed behavi- 
our, who began to deter us from it, by repreſent: 
ing the dangers which would attend our voyage. 
Hereupon ſome who knew her for Patience, and 
ſome of thoſe too, who till then cried the loudeſt, 
were perſuaded by her, and returned back. The 
reſt of us went in, and ſhe (whoſe good-narure 
would not ſuffer her to forſake perſons in trouble) 
deſired leave to accompany us, that ſhe might at 
leaſt adminiſter ſome ſmall comfort or advice while 
we failed. We were no ſooner embarked, bat the 
boat was puſhed off, the ſheet was ſpread ; and be- 
ing filled with ſighs, which are the winds of that 
country, we made a paſſage to the farther bank 

| through 
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* difficulties, of which the e * 
ſeemed utterly regardlefſs. 

When we landed, we perceived the nnd wo be 
ſtrangely overcaſt with fogs, which no brightneſs 
could pierce, ſo that a kind of gloomy horror fat 
always brooding over it. This had ſomething in it 
very ſhocking to caſy tempers, inſomuch that ſome. 
others, whom Patience had by this time gained over, 
left us here, and privily conveyed themſelves round 
the verge of the iſland, to find a ford by which ſhe. 
told them they might eſcape. 

For my part, I ſtill went along with thoſe Who 
were for piercing into the centre of the place; 
and joining theinfelves to others whom we found 
upon the ſame journey, we marched ſolemnly as at 
a funeral, through bordering hedges of roſemary, and 
through a grove of yew-trees, which love to over- 
ſhadow tombs and flouriſh in church-yards. Here 
we heard on every ſide the wailings and complaints 
of ſeveral of the inhabitants who had caſt them - 
{elves diſconſolately at the feet of trees; and as we 
chanced to, approach any of theſe, we might per- 
ceive them wringing their hands, beating their 
breaſts, tearing their hair, or after ſome other man- 
ner viſibly agitated with vexation. Our ſorrows 
were heightened by the influence of what we heard 
and ſaw, and one of our number was wrought up 
to ſuch a pitch of wildneſs, as to talk of hanging 
himſelf upon a bough which ſhot temptingly a-crols . 
the path we. travelled in; but he was reſtrained from 
it by the kind endeavours of our above- mentioned. 
companion. 

We had now gotten into the moſt duſky Glent: 
part of the iſland, and by the redoubled ſounds of 
lighs, which made n doleful whiſtling igthe branches, 
the thickneſs of air which occaſioned faintifh reſpi- 
ration, and the. violent thiobbings of heart which 

E 6. more. 
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more and more affected us, we found that we ap- 
pProached the grotto of Grief. It was a wide, 
hollow, and melancholy cave, ſunk deep in a dale, 
and watered by rivulets that had colour between 
red and black. Theſe crept ſlow, and half con- 
gealed amongſt its windings, and mixed their heavy 
murmur with the echo of groans that rolled through 
all the paſſages. In the moſt retired part of it ſat 
the doleful being berſelf; the path to her was 
ſtrewed with goads, ſtings, and thorns; and the 
throne on which ſhe ſat was broken into a rock, 
-with ragged pieces pointing upwards for her to lean 
upon. A heavy miſt hung above her, her head op- 
preſſed with it reclined upon her arm: thus did ſhe 
reign over her diſconſolate ſubjects, full of herſelf 
to ſtupidity, in eternal penſiveneſs, and the pro- 
foundeſt ſilence. On one {ide of her ſtood Dejec- 
tion, juſt dropping into a ſwoon, and paleneſs 
waſting to a ſkeleton ; on the other fide were Care, 
. inwardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguiſh 
ſuffering outward troubles to ſuck the blood from 
her heart in the ſhape of vultures: The whole 
; vault had a genuine diſmalneſs in it, which a few 
ſcattered lamps, whoſe blueiſh flames aroſe and funk 
in their uros, diſcovered to our eyes with increaſe. 
Some of us fell down, overcome and ſpent with 
what they ſuffered in the way, and were given over 
to thoſe tormentors that ſtood on either hand of the 
preſence ; others, galled and mortified with pain, 
recovered the entrance, where Patience, whom we 
had left behind, was {till waiting to receive us, 
With her (whoſe company was now become more 
E to us by the want we had found of 
er) we winded round the grotto, and aſcended at 
the back of it, out of the mournful dale in whole 
bottom it lay. On this eminence we halted, by her 
advice, to pant for breath, and lifting our eyes, 


which till then were fixed downwards, fclt a my 
7 ort 
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fort of ſatisfaction, in obſerving through the ſhades 
what numbers had entered the iſland. This ſatiſ- 
faction, which appears to have ill-nature in it, was 
excuſable, becauſe it happened at a time hen we 
were too much taken up with our own concern, to 
have reſpect to that of others; and therefore we 
did not conſider them as ſuffering, but ourſelves as 
not ſuffering in the moſt forlorn eſtate. It had alſo 
the ground- work of humanity and compaſſion in it, 
though the mind was then too deeply engaged to per- 
ceive it; but as we proceeded onwards it began to 
diſcover itſelf, and from obſerving that others were 
unhappy, we came to queſtion one another, when 
it was that we met, and what were the ſad ocea- 
ſions that brought us together. Then we heard our 
ſtories, we compared them, we mutually gave and 
received pity, and ſo by degrees became tolerable 
company. . 

A cou ſiderable part of the troubleſome road was 
thus deceived ; at length the openings among the 
trees grew larger, the air ſeemed thinner, it lay with 
leſs oppreſſion upon us, and we could now and then 
diſcern tracts in it of a lighter greyneſs, like the 
breakings of day, ſhort in duration, much enliven- 
ing, and called in that country, gleams of amuſe- 
ment. Within a ſhort while theſe gleams began to 
appear more frequent, and then brighter and of a 
longer continuance; the ſighs that hitherto filled 
the air with ſo much dolefulneſs, altered to the found 
of common breezes, and in general 'the horrors of 
the ifland were abated, 

When we had arrived at laſt at the ford by which 
we were to paſs out, we met with thoſe faſhionable 
mourners who had been ferried over along with us, 
and who, being unwilling to go as far as we, had 
coaſted by the ſhore to find the place, where they 
waited our coming; that by ſhewing themſelves to 
the world only at that time when we did, they 

might 
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might ſeem alſo to have been among the troubles of 
the grotto. Here the waters, that rolled on the 
other ſide fo deep and ſilent, were much dried up, 
and it was an eaſier matter for us to wade over. 

The river being croſſed, we were received upon 
the further bank by our friends and acquaintance, 
whom comfort had brought out,to congratulate our 
appearance in the world again. Some of theſe 
blamed us for ſtaying ſo long away from them, 
others adviſed us againſt all temptations of going 
back again ; every one was cautious not to renew 
our troubles by aſking any particulars of the jour- 
ney ; and all concluded, that ina caſe of ſo much 
affliction, we could not have made choice of a 
a fitter companion than Patience. Here Patience, 
appearing ſerene at her praiſes, delivered us over to 
Comfort. Comfort ſmiled at his receiving the 
charge; immediately the iky purpled on that fide 
to which he turned, and double day at once broke 
in upon me. 
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1 Was muſing on Cebes's incloſures, and the dif- 
ferent courſes men take in the road of life, when 
I fell aſleep; and then my fancy, retracing, 1 ſup- 
poſe, that wonderful imagery, and combining ſe- 
veral new and uacouth figures that aroſe in the con- 

fuſed, 
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fuſed chaos of thought, fermented by degrees, and 

and at length wrought off my dream. | 
Methought [ -was wandering upon a wild of 

boundleſs extent, on which numberleſs roads croſſ- 


ſed, leading different ways. Some were more, 


others leſs et mga but none 'of them were 
without travellers. I joined the firſt I met, and 
was told by ſome of them, that they were bound 
for the temple of Virtue, by others for that of 
Fame; ſome confeſſed honeſtly they were tra- 
velling to the manſion of Pleaſure, but my party ſaid 
they were direCting theit ſteps to the abode of Hap- 
pineſs. We had not travelled far, when we ſaw an 
old man ſtanding on a little eminence, where ſeveral 
roads met, pointing with a ſtafF in his hand to the 
different paths, and ſhewing travellers where they 
terminated. His eyes were peircing, and his looks 
hale, though furrowed with many wrinkles. He 
had ſomething alluring in his afpe&t and manner, 


and ſeemed to be a man of great experience. His 


words were few, but weighty and ſignificant, I 
was told his name was the Genius of Education. 
© That road,” ſaid he to us who came up to him, 


«© which lies ſtraight before you, is the road to the 


** temple of Virtue, which ſoon divides into two 


paths, of which the one is exceedingly rugged, 


© ſteep, and thorny, but the other is of a much eaſter 
and more gentle aſcent, which is known only to 
© me, and trod only by tfoſe who follow my di- 
* rections. That broader road which you perceive 
* on the left-hand, leads to the abode of Vice, that 
* curſed enchantreſs, who falſely calls herſelf Plea- 
* ſure. It ſeems indeed ſtrowed with flowers, and 
* beautified on each fide by delightful proſpects ; 3 
but if you want to be happy, fly from it as from 
* the road to Death and Miſery.” While we were 
liltening to him, and I was reſolving to follow his 

directions, 
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directions, we were accoſted by two females of a 
very different appearance. The one had an af; [peCt of 
as great ſimplicity as the other had of cunning and 
artifice. The former's name was Credulity, and the 
other's Deceit. They told us the old fellow who 
pretended to direct us what courſe to take, was an 
old dotard, who having lived a wretched laborious 
life bimſelf, wanted to plunge us into the ſame dif- 
ficulties, and engage us in that rough thorny path, 
which led to Pain and Sorrow; whereas if we would 
go along with them, they would conduct us to the 
bower of bliſs. Moſt of us, being young travellers, 
yielded to their importunities and enticing arts, and, 
, obſerving the broader way to have the moſt pleaſant 
appearance, we very readily took it without farther 
examination. "There we found many fellow-travel- 
lers, Who formed themſelves into different parties, 
as their inclinations or chance determined them. The 
road ſoon led us into a wood which abounded with 
labyrinths, where many loſt themſelves, Others re- 
tired into little aroours that were thick planted up 
and down; ſo that I was foon left alone. As I 
travelied on, a confuſed ſound of voices aſſailed my 
ears from all quarters, and ſeemed to proclaim a ge- 
neral riot, The noiſe was redoubled by the ecgho- 
ings of the wood; I began to be ſcized with a kind, 
of horror, ſo that I wanted to get out again, but 
the more I ſought to extricate, the more [involved 
myſelf in its intricacies While I was. wandering 
thus uncertain, methought a well-dreſſed woman 
moved briſkly towards me. She wore a dreſs rich- 
ly embroidered, thrown careleſsly about her, an 
pur poſe to diſcover her ſhape, and the other charms 
of her perſon. She was fair, and inclining to 
plumpneſs, but her complexion was heightened by 
a colour that did not appear natural or r healthful. 
Her eyes had a tender languiſhing caſt, mixed with 
ſomething 
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ſomething , impudent and., aſſuming, Her motioz 
were ſoft, and ſhewed a wanton ſort of infdolences” 
like many fantaſtic females, : ſhe ſeemed to ſurvey 
herſelf with a ſecret complacency, and putting on 
2n engaging ſmile, ſtudied to catch admiration. 
Notwithſtanding the apparent negligence of her air, 
could diſcera an artificial turn that concealed a 
deſign upon me under an aim ar pleaſing, © A little 
© below this wood(ſhe ſaid) lies the place of my abode, 
« where I and my friends live a life of perfect ſew 
© renity, exempt from ſolicitude and toil, equally 
remote from the cares of private, or the ambition 
« of public life.” 

I aſked her name, on which ſhe replied, My name, 
© Sir, is Pleaſure, and that I am ſo called with the 
« juſteſt reaſon you will ſoon be convinced by my 
'* manner of life. I am the daughter of that im- 
mortal being Deſire, and the ever-blooming god- 
« deſs Plenty. I have a large and beauteous off- 
| © ſpring, Indolence, Mirth, Laughter, Humour, 
« Profuſion, Wantonneſs, Joy, with many more. 
« A vaſt train of admirers continually frequent my 
court, where they are entertained with the riches 
« of Nature, and choiceſt delicacies of Art. The il- 
“ Inſtrions band of arts and ſciences form my re- 
„ tinue, and flouriſh under my protection; nor did 
* they ever %Y from me without ſuffering diſhon- 


our or ruin.“ This artful repreſentation of Plea- 
ſure raiſed in me ſome degree of eſteem for her, and 
determined me to yield myſelf up to her conduct, 
though not without ſome ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 

| aſked her the diſtance of her dwelling. She told 
me it was but a little way from the wood ; and con- 
tinuing to ply me with the ſmooth language of 
glazing courteſy, and many bewitching ſmiles and 
airs, ſhe led me on unheeding whither I went, till 


we came to a little rapid brook, whoſe waters ap- 
| peared 
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peared. dark and ſomewhat muddy. On the fide 
of the brook I ſaw a woman richly dreſſed in 2 
robe of various coloure. She had a florid complexion, 
large rolling eyes, and an aſpect in which there dwelt 
a mixture of ſimplicity and wonder. Her hair flow- 
ed about her ſhoulders in looſe difprder, and was 
ſtuck thick with jewels and ſpangles, which caſt a 
dazzling luſtre all round her. In her right-hayd ſhe 
held a cup, with which ſhe ſupplied travellers with 
water from the brook. In her left, ſhe had ſome- 
thing like a teleſcope, through which ſhe gave me 
ſuch a proſpect of the palace of Pleaſure, as made 
me eager to arrive at it. Having aſted my guide her 


name, ſhe told me ſhe was called Admiration, whom 


Fancy bore to Ignorance; and the rivulet was call. 
ed by her name, and roſe out of a deep ſpring iu 
the moſt gloomy part of the wood, over which Tg: 
norance preſided. She further informed me, that 
unlike moſt other rivulets, it was broadeſt at the 
fountain-head, and grew narrower in proportion as 
the diſtance from thence increaſed, and withal al- 
fured me, that the water had an admirable quality 
in clearing the eyes and purging the mind of al 
doubts and fears, and in their room filling it with 
pleaſing hopes and proſpects. I was tempted to 
taſte the water, which was pleaſant, but I thought, 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed my thirſt; and nav 
every thing I ſaw appeared with more luſtre and 
magnificence than before ; particularly my guide 
ſeemed fairer and lovelier than ever. Both ladies 
having given me their hand, we croſſed the brook, 
and at length emerged from the wood into. broad 
day-light. Here a ſplendid ſcene opened. Below 
us (for it was a deſcent all the way to the abode dl 
Pleaſure) was ſtretched out a beautiful valley, 
through which many pleaſant rivulets wandered 


along, overſpreading the fields and orchards with; 
a perpetual 
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perpetual bloom. My guide perceiving a ſudden 
faſh of pleafure and tranſport in my looks, pointed: 
ſmiling, to her manſion. ** This, Sir,” (ſaid ſhe) 


| © is my ſeat; theſe gardens and parks are mine. 


« There you ſhall enjoy every ſatisfaction you can 
« wiſh, without®being at the pains to ſcek or toil 
« for it. Whatever can pleaſe the eye or charm 
the ear, or regale the appetite, is adminiſtered 
there to my faithful votaries without ſtint or 
* meaſure. Tl induſtry and labour of others 
« furniſh out ample materials. You will have 
nothing to do but live and enjoy, without-uneaſy 
reflections on what is paſt, or tormenting fears 
* about what is to come. There the cravings of 
nature are quickened by the preparations of art, 
and the pleaſures of enjoyment raiſed by the de- 
* licacy of the ſeaſoning. Let us make haſte then 
* to this manſion of bliſs, where no gloomy cares 
* or corroding ſorrows enter, where neither ſullea 
« rules nor {toical pride are admitted to damp the 
« jocund humourof the inhabitants—haſten with me 
« to feaſts of plenty and beds of eaſe.” 

I was too cxedulous to her ſlippery tale, and led 
too far by her wily trains, to think now of going 
back; which, with the water I had drank, I believe, 
affected the organs of viſion, and added a thouſand 
deluſive beauties to the landſkip before me. As I 
was gaping about me, ſhe puſhed me gently along, 
ſo that we ſoon arrived at her palace. It was of 
ivory, ſupported by a double row of Tuſcan pillars, 
and appeared light and pretty; but it was crouded 
ui nice ornaments and conceits, that ſhewed too 
great an attention to the parts, without a proper re- 
gard for the ſymmetry of the whole, and made 
the ſight loſe itſelf amidſt the multitude of inde- - 
pendent parts; ſo that the building had an air of 
littleneſs, notwithſtanding the affectation of gran- 

deur. 
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deur which appeared every where. - The front of 


the honſe was adorned with various ſculptures of 
the feaſts of the Gods, the amours of Jupiter, the 
ſtory of Mars aud Venus caught in Vulcan's net, the 
revels of Bacchus, the debauchees of Silenus, and 
other repreſentations of the like kind. 

The palace was in the midit- of the gardens, in 
which were to be ſeen a profuſion of expence and 
elaborate art vying with nature, which {ould excel. 
But the whole diſpoſition of them was rather ſhewy 
and effeminate, than according to the grand taſte of 
ſimple nature, artificial mounts, grottos, buildings 
and ſtatues, diverſified the whole icene in an agree- 
able manner, and ſurprized the eye at every other 
opening. But all the ſtatues, and figures that were 
cut in the trees, were of a wanton cait, and tended 
to inſpire diſſolute ſentiments. A large fountain 
ſupplied the whole garden by many ſmooth canals, 
decked on each fide with woodbines and ' roſes, 
Theſe ſtreams fometimes fell in lofty caſcades, ſome- 
times ſhot up in ſportful jets, and at other times 
crept with the ſweeteſt murmurs through a thouſand 


meanders, and at length emptied themſelves into 


a baſon, like a little lake, ſhaded with laurel, in 
which the votaries of the goddeſs uſed to; babe 


themſelves. A delicious fragrancy breathed all 
around, and inſpired the vernal delight in its ntmoſ 


freſhneſs. No ſtorm ruffled the mildne(s, of the air, 
no froſt nipt the tender buds, nor did the, (carching 


heat ever wither the lovely ver dure: 


Over the porch of the palace, jaſamines and yines 
were inter woven into a natural arch, from. which 


cluſters of grapes hung ſo temptingly, chat. they 


ſeemed to offer themſelves to the taſte. The porch, 


which was very large, opened into a magnificent hail, 
s -_ which my guide conducted me, with a {miling 


As ſoon as we entered, methought I heard the 
ſwectclt 
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Creeteſt muſic, conſiſting of voices and inſtruments 
that played the moſt melting airs, and diſſolved the 
whole ſeul into the ſofteſt languor. The hall was 
filled with her votaries, who immediate ly crouded 
round to pay her homage. I could perceive among 
ber train many ſmooth courtiers, ſubtle lawyers, 
grave phyſicians, ſeveral eminent ſtateſmen, and ſome 
ſolemn divines. Many battered beaus bowed around 
her with meagre looks and courtly grin. Several 
plodding tradeſmen and merchants ſmoothed: their 
anxious features at her appearance, and preſſed for- 
ward with aukward mien to offer their ſervice; Co- 
quets too without number; and even prudes them- 
ſelves, with a grave ſimper, made their court to her, 
putting on at the ſame time a kind of ſullen ſtate- 
lineſs and reſerve But, among all the votaries of the 
goddeſs, I could not perceive fo much as one miſer 
with his bags and coffers. 

[ ſaw ſome grave demure figures, wrapt up in 
for, with long beards and broad-brimmed beavers, 
who told me they were philoſophers by profeſſion; 
but I found that at the approach of the Goddeſs, 
they threw off their ſtarched air and habit, and 
kneeled before her with a profounder veneration than 
any of the reſt. One general effect I obſerved of 
the preſence of Pleaſure, that it immediately relaxed 
the furrowed brow, and opened every heart and 
hand, ſo that all made ſome preſent to the Goddeſs. 
The rake preſented his health, the citizen his purſe, 
the *{quire his fortune, the courtier his honour, the 
prude her virtue. 

Round the walls of the palace were "on up 
arms, ſhields, ſwords, trophies, and the ſpoils of 
warriors, conquerors, and of others who have pafl- 
ed for heroes among the unthinking vulgar. At the 
upper end of the hall methought was erected: a 
throne of ebony, over which was laid a velvet car- 


pet, 
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pet, ſtrewed with the moſt delicious flowers and 
perfumes. Thither the deity directed her courſe, 
uſnered by two officers of a very ſingular appearance, 
The one was a plump, jolly figure, with little 
ſtaring eyes, and a round unmeaning face, ſo ſhbre- 
ſighted that he did not ſee ten yards before him: 
he walked ſtaggering, and dangling his hands; in 
one of which he held a leaden rod, and the other 
a large poppy. I think his name was Inconfiders 
ation. The other uſher was a lean, fallow figure, 
wich hollow eyes, and great wildneſs and fire in his 
looks : his head feemed to ſhake with the palſy; 
and though he was all ſhivering with cold, and his 
joints trembling under him, he had only a thin party. 
coloured robe, looſely thrown about his ſhoulders, 
on which were painted many wanton figures. He 
held a golden cup in his left-hand, into which he 
{queezed a thick liquor, being the juice of different 
kinds of fruit, which bluſhed and ſwelled to the 
ſight. Such are its baleful ingredients, that it in- 
toxicates the ſenſe, and inflames the blood with an 
inextinguiſhable heat ; and thoſe who continne to 
drink of it, gradually loſe the form, or at leaſt the 
ſenfes of men, and contract the ſhape or qualities 
of thoſe brutes, whoſe gratifications they chiefly 
affect. In walking along he writhed himſelf into 
a variety of laſcivious poſtures, and caſt many amo- 
erous glances on the female votaries of the Goddeſs. 
His name was Incontinence, Many preſſed forward 
to taſte the-poiſonous liquor, ſome of whom, upon 
receiving it, ſtaggered and reeled about; the eyes 
of others ſparkled with an unuſual fire? and their 
cheeks reddened all over. Some grew pale as death, 
and looked as if they had been turned into ſtone, 
Pleaſure mounted her throne by a gentle aſcent of 
ivory:feps, and ſat down in a reclining poſture. 
Over her head was ſtretched a fine purple canopy of 
Mal ; exquilite 
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exquiſite, woukmanthip, in which were wrought 
many curious. devices of a voluptuous taſte. - Round 
her. were hung golden cups, bowls, glaſſes," and 
other inſtruments of luxury. In her right- hand he 
hell a ſoepter. Her left-arm leaned upon a cornu- 
copia, Inſtead of a crown, ſhe wore a garland of 
flowers, and her hair flowed in artificial ringlets 
"down her thoulders. On one ſide of the throne 
ſtood ſmiling Hope, a lovely maid of chearful aſ- 
pet, dreſſed in light attire, and always pointing to 
her miſtreſs. Next her. fat heart- eaſing Mirth, 
cracking jokes and telling ſtories; and by him was 
Laughter with dimpled cheeks, and holding his 
ſides; Sport dancing his airy rounds, and mocking 
the wrinkles of Care; Vanity ſurveying herſelt in a 
mirrour, and Flattery juſt by her, with a perſpec- 
tive glaſs in her hand, which magnified objects ex- 
cellively at one end, and diminiſhed them as much 
at the other. Affectation was in company with them, 
practiſing her airs, and Proteus like, borrowing 
every form which they recommended. On the other 
ſide was planted Love with his bow and arrows; 
impudence with front of brafs and large rolling 
eyes; Indolence with folded arms lolling on a pillow 3 
Wantonneſs half naked, with leering looks, and a 
burning heart in his hand; Cruelty, a ſtern m 
figure, ſcorning the reſtraints of honour, and hoot- 
ing the fears of Innocence. 

The two principal ſupports of the throne were; 
Iatemperance, whole looks were exceedingly diſ- 
ordered, her. dreſs fine, but looſe, of difcompaſed 
mien and geſture; the other, Luxury, of ſtately 
port and imperious air, dreſſed out with a royal kind 
of magnificence, and continually waſting the trea · 
ſures of Induſtry. Theſe ferved Pleaſure in the 


— of her privy counſellors and miniſters of 
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While the votaries of the Goddeſs were pay- 

ing her their / homage, I preſſed through the 
crowd, till I got behind the throne, where, Rod 
ing an apartment that, lay off the hall of Pre- 
ſence, with the door half open, I had the curioſity 
to ſteal into it unſeen. There I ſaw ſeveral figures 
of a frightful appearance; the firſt that ſtruck me 
was 2 grim monſter called Brutality, with Satyr- 
horns, and the legs of a goat : next to him ſtood 
Slavery, bending her head; and hugging her chains; 
Surfeit with hollow eyes and ſickly mien; Diſcon- 
tent twiſting his brows and grinning with indigna- 
tion; Diſappointment, wringing his hands, and curl- 
ing his parents. Next to him was Envy with a pale 


dark viſage, red eyes, ſquinting, and inſtead of hair, 


inakes twined about her head, hiſſing and darting 
their pointed tongues, and ſpitting venom. on all 
around her; Remorſe biting and tearing his own 
fleſh ; Shame blind and ill-favoured, ſkulking-. be- 
hind the reſt, and covering his face with his hands; 
and many more figures than I can remember. I was 
ſo frighted at the ſight of ſuch an hideous crew, 
that I ſlipt away very faſt from them, and afterwards 
kept as far aloof as I could from the preſence of the 
Goddeſs, intending only to, be a ſpectator of what 

aſt, 
- Various petitioners preſented themſelves before the 
throne, and humbly offered their ſuits to the jolly 
Goddeſs. Among the reſt a ſhabby fellow, who 
ſeemed to bend under old age, his face furrowed 


with wrinkles and frowns, and ſcarce able to pre- 


ſent his petition for the trembling of his hand; 
bluntly ſnewed to Pleaſure, © That he had thrown 
« away a fine eſtate in her ſervice, —emptied manya 
9 An for her honour — and made the whole coun- 

drunk to grace her feſtivals; for which emi- 
66 nent ſervices he had received no other reward. than 
EZ a | cc poverty 
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poyerty and rage, that thoſe who frequented his 
houſe and table, did not know him now, ang he 
could find no ſanctuary for the infirmitics Ot cud 
« age, where he might lay his weary bones at rely 
« that if ſhe had go better rewards than theſe, to | 
« diſtribute to ſuch faithful ſervants as he had bt en, 
«. ſhe would ſoon have few adorers, unlefs among 
the ſneaking herd. —that truly, gentlemen would 
grow. tired of her ſervice, and ſcorn to dance 
« Jonger attendance on ſo heedleſs and forgertnl a 
« a deity. The premiſes therefore, being conſider- 
« ed; he inſiſted that the Goddeſs would order Bun 
we without farther delay, a ſuitable recompente far 
« his-paſt ſervices, elſe he would ſpoil. her worſhip 
« for her, and ilgracy her among all geutlemen of 
« rank and figu 
Pleaſure being Kighly offended with the 3 
and inſolence of her votary, ordered two of her 
attendants, Remorſe and Repentance, to conduct the 
old gentleman into a little dark apartment, and feed 
him there with bread and water till further orders. 
The next that appeared was a lady in the decline 
rds of life, who, by the force of art, and various col- 
the metics, fought to repair her faded charms, and 
bring back an wanatural bloom into ber cheeks, 
She had au affected ſullen mien and Jdowncaſt look, | 
the and approaching the, Goddeſs with a certain.ſhyneſs. 
and reſerve, aſhamed of bein reckoned among 
vho Ml ber votaries, ſlie whiſpered- in à low voice, with a 
ved. MW mortißed air and forced ſmile, “ That, whatever 
* ſhe may have openly avowed, in order to fave - 
— appearances, ſhe had been always at bottom one 
* of her muſt humble and devote adorers—thar ,, 
that though ſhe often ſpoke againſt dreſs and thew,” 
* ſhe was a ſecret friend to both, —that if ſhe 18 | 
* veighed againſt the follies of her own ſex, or the 4 
Aberties of Gurs, it was that ſhe. might" the more 
8 E | freely 
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battered beaus much in the ſame condition with het: 
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- Quious air, and kneeling before the throne, offerel 
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infrecly commit the former, and the more power. 
+ fully invite the men to uſe the latter with her. 
. felf, —that at church her devotions were offered 
10 up at her ſhrine, when ſhe prayed it was for 
the increaſe of admirers to herſelf, and of votaries 
to the Goddefts,—that ſhe mourned and ſighed 
in carneſt, for want of ſweet temptations, when 
£*ſhe did it in appearance, for her fins ;—that ſhe 
* railed againſt plays and maſquerades, with this 
« view, that her frequenting them might appear, 
not the effect of choice, but a prudent compli 
« ance with cuſtom, and averſion to ſingularity ; 
and had indulged the dear delight of ſcandal, only 
on her account, that now alas! inſtead of be. 
« ing rewarded as ſhe expected, for ſuch ſubſtantia MF «< 
«* ſervices, the men whom ſhe had been always pal. 
% ſionately fond of, deſpiſed her, and the wonen, WM «< 
« who were formerly pleaſed with her railing, nov WW . 
« forſook her company,—that the beaus pointed at WF « 
«her as they paſſed her, and ſhe afforded tea-table WW . 
% mirth to all the young flirts about town,—that, . 
in fine, her life was grown a burden,—public 
places and diverſions were become diſagreeable to 
* her, and ſhe now verily believed ſhe ſhould dit 
% namarried.” "+5 auf age 
Theſe laſt words the poor lady ſpoke with great 
vehemence and wringing her hands. The Goddels 
acknowledged that her caſe was truly piteous, and 
therefore, in compaſſion to her, appointed an old 
Duegna, to feed her with ſcandal, and a couple a 


ren 
al 
ane 
it 


ſelf, to keep her company, | _— 
Another petitioner came forward with an obe 


bis humble petition in courtly phraſe to the din: 
nity, © For yon, O Goddeſs ! have I been in wall 
ing at court theſe forty years. I have ane 

7 | g 
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e Ach deld the levees of his Grace #*### and of m 1 
e Lord #4: and n, run on all their dirty rty errands, 
« done their ſobbs at every election, and fold? 
« yote in Parliament. My pen was always at th 
« ſervice to varniſh over ſtate blunders; to àmuſe 
« the people with political lies and KRions, and 
© baffle ſcandal with ſcandal ; I always' ſmiled and - 
« careſſed where I meant to do miſchief ; = = | 
« open face, but had a dark deſigning heart ; 9 
l « words and fawniag adulations flowed like wine 
„from my tongue, —In ſhort, T lied and vow 
” WH © ſwore and pimped, cringed and crept, to wriggle 
8 I into a place, and all, Goddeſs ! purely to gracity 
© WF © you. Yet, for this long ſeries of dependence an 
al i << fervitude, I have been amuſed with words light 
« as air, promiſes never meant to be kept, hopes 
% © void of foundation. I have been careſſed, yet 
V oh © duped by the great, not been known to-day b 
the low pageant whom I ſcaffolded into power bat 
ble yeſterday: I am in diſgrace with my country, the 
at, WF intereſt of which I facrificed to thoſe of ungrate- 
lc BY ++ ful ſcoundrels. I am hated and ſumed like > the 
Devil, by thoſe miſcreants for whom I wore: my 
die WY conſcience thread'bare: Inſtead of honours 1 
bear the titles of common hack and court · bubble. 
ret am grown a mere ſhadow at court, and never 
appear at White's without drawing the eyes and 
e ſneer of the whole company upon me. Thete- 
* fore I beg your divinity will conſider my « caſe, and 
grant me ſpeedy reels. ad | 
The Goddeſs, after hearing this long I 

remitted the whole affair to the conſideration of* a 
ſelect committee, to adjuſt the courtier's demands 
and pretenſions. I think the principal members of 
it were Diſcontent, Flattery, Diſſimulation, Craft, 
ExpeCtation, Fear, and Diſappointment. The chalr- 
man's name was Delay. 
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x7 The vent that advanced, was a female petitioner 
a vou lady thin and pale; "ſhe had ſtill the tracy 
of a fine face, but dejection was ſo deeply impreſſel 
upon it} and it was ſharpened with ſpch,impydence 
las ſpailed: the whole form of her countenance, and 
hetrayed / the moſt intenſe miſery and, diſtortion a 
mind! When ſhe got near the throne, ſhe , buf 
into a flood of tears: and with an expreflive agoy 
in her feutures and voice, thus: beſpoke the Goddek, 
Tou ſee, madam, before you, an unhappy in- 
cc ſtance of the frailty of our ſex, and the, falſhool 
0 ol the other. Nature decked me With fatal beay 
e ty and harmony of ſhape, but alas ! formed n: 
with a heart too tender, ſoft, and credulou 


% L was ſoon ſurrounded with crowds.of admirer, 
Who failed not to tell me how charming I ws 
and cheriſned my vanity and fondneſs for applauſ 
% without, informing, me how. to ſupport the one 
.<, or, deſerve the other. I caſily drànk. in thei 
e ſoothing tales, and fancied myſelf ſomethin 
* more than human. They preſſed me with pre. Bil © 
\<, ſents, treats, and importunities, to yield to ther il © 
* criminal paſſions. But partly pride, and partly = 
a natural ſenſe of modeſty and honour, . ſaved n:WW < 
from the open trains they laid for me; and! 

„ might ſtill have continued innocent and happy, Wi «« 
bad not a ſmooth faced villain, formed for plea c 
<« ing, and practiſed in all the arts of deceit, „ at 
« ſailed me with his cunningartifices. His advances fe 
* were gradual and-flow, it was my ſentiments on gl 
% that, he pretended to admire; my ſpirit, my yi 
tue, my ſoft engaging manners were all his delight 
4 and all the ſubje& of his talk ;—my'perſon, a) 
+ face, were- only occaſionally. hinted at, and 
« .Sarded meerly as ex preſſive of thoſe :.- friend} 
« pure frindſhip, waz his conſtant cant. By thek 


“ arts, he ſtole upon my oſuſpicious mind, forme 
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« me for his dark purpo ofes, and when he had on 
« robbed me of a Weder unguarded heart, found it 
« no hard matter to betray my iunocence, of which' 
« the batbarovs raviſher ſpoiled me without the lèaſt 
« appeardnes of remorſe. "Afterwards I ſearct' felt 
any of the ſtruggles of conſcious virtue; and 
0 ſhame by degr ees ferſok me. Though F doat&& 
« on the arch: villain,” yet, *"when his brutiſh àppes 
6 tite was thorou ghly ſated; he abandbned me to de- 
« ſpair and eontempt. The dire effects of his vil- 
„ laity and my on folly, were diſgrace with my 
« friends, diſmonour from my owa ſex, the eon · 
4 tempt of the men, - and cruel poverty. When 
« [ had once made a facrifice of honour. and virtue 
« at your altars, I continued ſteady in your ſervice; 
0 22 vice dre on anòther with a fatal chain; T 
few hardened beyond meaſure ; and though wwe 
« rgent neceflitles of cold and hunger had not 
« compelled me to do you homage, 1 ſhould have 
„gone. on in that coùrſe, through an uncotiquerable 
„habit. I pretend, however, to little merit from 
« my allegiance, faithful'as it has been; and there” 
4 Foe, madam, muſt refer myſelf” to. your diſtte- 
& tion; for aff} 1 wi: awards yau mall think 
© moft Weigper Br Your u hhappy votary.” + + 
The Goddeſs, having taken her pitebus caſe into 
confideration, ordered her toe be ſupplied by the 
chatity of a few of her better. diſpoſed votaries; 
ind in the mean While diſpatched- tome of her at- 
tendants, Revenge, Contempt, Hatred, Satire, Ne- 
glect, Miſtruſt, and a few female Adtaries of+ the 
fame character with the petitioner, to go and ſcourge 
the cauſe'of her misfortunes with whale-boge, and 
atter pricking him with their bodkins, to lock him 
up in a datł cell, and debar him from all commerce 
with women for the future - and to execute this 
Juſt ce ia the preſence of the petitioner, Theſe 
R A com- 
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Eommands v were punctually obeyed, and with. al the 
our female revenge could inſpire, 
After this lady was removed, thou he a beat 
Ieh I jadged to be about five and twenty; of Jank 


books, and with ſome wrinkles on his face, advanced 


With a cane in his hand, powdered all over. I ob. 
ſerved, as he made bis bows; his ſtender limbs 
ſoemed almoſt to fail under him. With a confident 


air he addreſſed the deity of the place to this eff 


Madam, a ſimple and ſhort recital of my dees 


„ ill ſoon convince you of the veneration I have al. 


« ways had for you, and how juſtly I may claim 


« your fayour. My whole life has been devoted to 


* your ſervice, Ever ſince I knew what polite li. 


jag was, I have courted you with an unwearricd 
«+ aſfiduity. I ſtudied the faſhions, and dreſſed 
„ a-la-mode to catch the eyes of the ladies, and ſo 
% to gratify you the more effectually. For dreſs, 
you know Madam, is the thing we fine fellows 


* ſtudy with ſupreme care, It is a weapon we do 
infinite execution with among the ladies. Then 
Madam, I followed you to church, and there! 
© ogled you, and prayed for you, I ſung, ſighed, 
danced, drank, whined, rhymed, whored, and 
went through all the drudgery of loving, to be 
liſted among your faſhionable admirers. Nay, 
for you, madam, I wore down as fine a conſtitu- 


1 tion as ever ſhot through the Mall, and a pair of 


as ſtrong fine made limbs, as ever ſupported a 
well-built frame. ve ſpent an amazing quin- 
tiry of powder and pomatum, perfumes and eſ- 
© ſences, to ſupport the character of your votary ; 
have been engaged in at leaſt a ſcore of duels; 
« kept a thouſand aſſignations, and broke as many, 
to ſhew the ladies I was not ſo far gone as they 


2. imagined, and to triumph a little in my turn; [ 
© © have told lies Without Sunder, and to gratify- the 
911 * « reigning 
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N reigning flame, tore the reputations of all. 
« rivals. For you know, Madam, that n 175 
«, ſo highly obliges a fine lady, as ſweet delicious 
« ſcandal. on all other. toaſts. but herſelf. I 
never abſent an afternoon from the tea - table of 
« the fair, where I ogled this lady, ſmiled on the 
« other, gave my box to a third, ſqueezed another's 
« hand, - pleaſed all, but chiefly admired myſelf, In 
« ſpight of all this merit, how ſeurvily have I been 
« uſed? Why, Madam, I have often been bit moſt 
« abominably, once run through the body, ſeveral 
« times drubbed by thoſe I had cuckolded ; my 
« ſtomach and ſtrength are gone, another ſeaſon will 
© nail me up; and what care I though it do? My 
« bottle-companions grow tired of me, becauſe, I 
cannot entertain them as I uſed to do, and wine 
«© now palls upon my taſte. Let me never wear a 
« feather, if the ladies do not point at my ſpindle 


« thanks, and then ſneer at me. S'life, I believe 


“ had beſt get down to the country, that I may 
“not ſicken at ſight of the contempt I meet with in 
« thoſe places and parties, where I uſed to top it 


“ {o gallantly; and there Iwill throw myſelf into the 


arms of ſome honeſt widow to nurſe me and feed 
my pleaſures without any pain. 

' Pleaſure could fcarce forbear ſmiling at the heau's 
woeful tale. However, that he might not languiſh 


in the mean time for want of company, ſhe ordered 


ſome of her retinue to attend him till he ſhould ex- 


ecute his intended project. Their name were Dull- 


neſs, Conſumption, Satiety, Peeviſhneſs, inſatiable 
Deſire, and ſome others I do not remember. On 
this he tripped away whiſtling ſor want of thought, 
with his company hovering about him, like ſo many 
harpies. Fr” | A * 
Next appeared a gay fluttering dame, ſwiming 
along prettily, as ſhe came forward to the Goddels. 
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Nes dreſs, was, adjulted, with an affefechnegh Aces 
bat udger it bee ane ende t9, Plel We 
ep glance, her, eyes: 3055 faucht e her, b 


i aßd neck, ſeemed d.fet to da MOTEL = 
- apd,nodding cor! was 1 — . — admiration, 
| Forling ber fan and rofky er ihe g 


"TW Pali, = Id, ong of, yqur, d 
rien 2 "D&O yqur 0 
'' - © voutelt worſhippers RS, bet $096, perſuaded 
5 ee her c ain 2 ern 
i gogd lady, replied. the Goddeſs. 

Then may it, pleaſe. your, W Fe 5 
(te without apy. further preamble, th "enters on 

your ſerxice, with laying a, deep de 38D. 15 con, 
„quer and captivate all. mankind, tl 1 might 
«, offer them as, victims on your. "Altar. gain m 
«. end the better, 11 ta. Plants « eyed Y,  bady, 
. and adapted, myſelf ifully to. their. diff ca 
„ foibles. I have nicely, inde all. the 2 
„ praQtiſng before. the, glaſs 1 15 e ke 
% whole. ſcience. of. agling. wo, huge 
& dreds with a gentle tap of the == 3 L ſhot, t ſome 
e with a careleſs caſt of of. my head, and:{miled ed mn 
into humble, captives. Someti but dg the 
« inſenſible, by Which Lhaze drawn. d. ſome. iniq. my 
6 nets ; at other times Ia allugged the, nen 
&; which did,yet; more Fe Bat elt- 
k ed. into the tender, L. ſoftened: the, moſt, a 

aud rebelſious hearts, I always, 3 g 
4 in humbling thoſę proud imperioug fe, WS, W 
<, ſneer at. ſyhmiſlipp to us, Ger — 1 
<, and, left no, ſhape ,or art ur which km 
„% wit, could. igvent to. bring tt * 1 
< ſhew my vengration. for 500% heavenly. Godd . 


&« 1 fluttered through the park, ſqueaked at, the 
e maſquerade, ſhone at, court, paid, V devgtions at 


& church, frequented, the play:houle, and. Was q. 


© every 
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Feen op. 
« every concert and aſſembly, After you, Madam: 
« T hurried: down into the country, and from thenge: 
« to ton; for you, O queen of delights? L painted} 
4 and: p beg, Gohed and ſung, whined and loyed,. 
felt the Tpleen'a hundred times, and the vapours 
« as: many, thouſands; broke I don't know! how 
44 many ch a jars;. wore a thouſand gowns, tore 
&« ten thauſand fans, and changed as many gallants. 
For you, Madam, I ſtabbed the hearts of all the 
« males I could, and the reputation of female rivals 
« and that I might more ſecurely enjoy wu, and 
« be drawn in a. coach and ſix, I threw. myſelf into 
« the arms of a coxcomb, whoſe caprice and ty- 
« ranny has made ample repriſals upon me, for the 
« dominion. I Gereke over the ſex in general. 
% Notwithſtanding: theſe ſignal ſervices, my admir-- 
4 ers have forſaken me; I now. patch and paint in 
« yain. I am called in all companies, the deſpiſed 
old faſhioned thing, a wife. I am grown a. meer 
«* cypher iu a ſide · box with my, jealous huſband. 
« My rivals triumph over me, and if the beaus: 
«* ever. deſign to toaſt me, it is rather by way of: 
« ſncer, to the once celebrated Belinda:” | 

The Goddeſs heard her mourntul complaint, con- 
feſſed ſhe had been a faithful votary, and as a re- 
compence for her ſervices, ordered Envy, Scorn, In- 
dignation, Scandal, IIl-humour, and. Vexation, to- 
comfort her under her afflictions. e 
Away the flew in a rage, toſſing her fan, curſing 
the Goddeſs all the way ſhe went, and ſhut Hexſelf 
up in her dreſſing room. 
The laſt figure whom I ſaw in myno&urnal viſion 
ig the palace of Pleaſure, was a pretty ſinguh aye. 
It was a ſpruce lively old ſpark, who had withal 
ſomething ſtiff and formal in his mien, and affected 
7 certain, ſtatelineſs of aſpect and manner, Which 
beſpoke no ordinary conceit of his oum merit- He 
V 7 advanced, 
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advanced. to the Goddeſs with an air of confidence 
and ſelt- applauſe; and ſimpering to her with a court: 
ly-grin, with head and arm up-lifted, he opened his 
mouth, like one who had ſomething of importance 
to utter. 
Lou ſee, Madam, a perſon who pretends to 
e ſupport his title to your favour by no vulgar claims. 
© For I always diſdained the route which the rabble 
« take, and equally aſpire at Pleafure, and at glory, 
« by ſingularity. 11 n to think, ſpeak, or even 
eat, like the 4 and 8 bow moſt 
* things are murdered by the awkwardnefs of the 
6 N I give a luſtre and dignity to the moſt 
46 . ſentiments and actions, by my manner of 
ouncing or performing them. Therefore as 
as I became acquainted with your divinity, I 
« liſted myſelf in your ſervice, and reſolved to ſa- 
4 erifice the choiceſt victims on your altars. But 
« then I ſtudied a more elegant kind of worſhip, 
and bowed not to the groſfer image under which 
you have been often reprefented; but to that 
auguſter form, under which you appear to ow 
«© votaries of a correct and elaborate fancy. My 
« eatly acquaintance with men and books, improved 
* my natural ſagacity into the prettieſt taſte, and 
*<- taught me to extract the very flower and quin- 
c teſlenceof pleaſure, which was wonderfully height- 
„ ened by my delicate manner of enjoying it. L 
© ſoon ſingled out the ladies as your prime favour- 
«© ites and miniſters, and made my court to them; 
— merely to do homage to you. I did it, Madam, 
ia an uncommon manner. For I was governed. 
by taſte, not by inſtinct, and wanted to refine 
« what was groſs, and quicken the inſipid in en- 
*, zoyment, by the high feaſoning T prepared for it. 
And therefore though I meant chiefly to enjoy the 
* Ae I lught in the firſt place to . 


cc 
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« heart to be of the party, and to inflame the paſo 
« ſions, that the tranſports might be mutual and 
« ardent. To accompliſtr this with the more'refin- 
« ed policy, I covered my deſigns with” the faireſt 
« maſque of friendſhip, and profefſed a fondneſs 
% for their company and acquaintance, merely to 
form their taſte, and give a prettier poliſtr to their 
manners. aggravated the merit of thoſe hours 
I ſpent with them, from the rareneſs of thoſe I 
« beſtowed elſewhere,=-—ſent them now and then 
1 'n few tender lines and billets- doux, chiefly in 
praiſe of their wit, their good taſte, and amiable 
i « with ſome ſlight glances only on 
« their perſonal advantages. To beguile the more 
« eaſily, I wore a perpetual ſmile, and framed my 
« face to all occaſions. I knew how ungainly 2 
« ſight undiſguiſed love is, eſpecially to thoſe in- 
* nocent ſcrupulous creatures, therefore I hid what 
« was deformed from view, or elſe covered it over 
« with the ſhew of ſome virtue. I talked much 
to them of honour, contempt of vulgar preju- 
« dices, unreſerved confidence, diſintereſted attach- 
« ment—inſpired them with the higheſt notions of 
© triendſhip between the ſexes, without any farther 
views, and as a thing quite diſtin Hom love 
and courtſhip, To make them ſwallow this tale 
the more eaſily, I profeſſed a regard to their per- 
* ſons, merely as they were pictures of the lovely 
* inhabitant within; and if 1 praiſed a particular 
feature or air, it was only becauſe in them ſhone 
out ſuch modeſty, gentleneſs, and ſenſibility to 
every ſoft and endearing impreſſion ;—T told in; 
that to-brighten ſuch qualities was my Higheſt 
ambition, —thatI expected no other return for my 
ſervices, than the pleaſure of a more refined friend- 
* ſhip.—Mean while, to ſupply the natural warmth 
Hof the ſex with proper fuel, I put books of gal- 
* lantry,- and of a free pleaſurable caſt, into their 
F & hands 
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« bands, ſuch as I thought the fittęſt. to ſaften and 
15 igflame them z began no to uſe more frœcdom 
zu commenq ing their perſons, and uſęd wm and 
+. tznder-dg{criptions. of. their ſhapę, their Mqutb, 
6 the ſe ſibi, ity of their manners, from, which one 
60 might form the. molt. agreeable prejugices-in their 
« favor, —L taught them; tha batyre, gave nothing. 
6 Wie cixil forms, and xulgar names 4 
+ cuſtoms, were, only Aer \FSLRIPIDIRG O ampſe 
formal, or. check the licentious, but Were 
« never deſigned. to, give lay to, the mytual, ardgrs 
of friendſhip. —lI complimented them with the ſin- 
* gular, merit of, having felt ſyubgucd ſo inſanſihle 
and ſtubborn an heart as min, which, uſed. to 
6 + despite ſubjection to female ſway ; and: began to 
< talk to them in more paſſionate rains. +— Having 


2 


| « thus taught them to meaſure friendſhip by the 
4 fxger ſtandard. of nature, and refined their taſte 
% above vulgar. prejudices, I wound them up, to the 


i higheſt pitch of paſſion; which paved the way for 
« aq caly conqueſt over the yemaining ſeruples of 
« modeſty and ſhame. For agttully dawbing what 


as criminal in the laſt Fad HA with. the. {pc- 


©, cipuy names of heroic friendihip, confidence in 


. ©,-oge's. honour and conſtancy, and reciprocal ten- 
1 detneſs, I choſe the tender winute, when, the 


«« pretty creatures. were ready to ſigh out their 


4, ſouls in fondneſs and paſion, and rifled them of 
e what they are pleaſed to call their honour. Now 


e the fondlings were ſo deeply rivetted in paſſion, 


that they gloried more in the title of 4 female 
friend, than others do in che ſtale one of a wife. 


% However, I ſoon grew tired, of the dull repetition 


of pleaſure wit the ſamo objects, and hegan to be 


« Garbe with their little jealouſics, paſſfonate 


©, caprices. and. ingyietudes, ;—but, not daring to 


" - ral a Devil which, would agt be cally hid, 
« Land 


* 
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tene, with, great, antion; an} reſerree—and, 
told them it was iu. vain to ta of, marriage, fince 
„ circurgſtances. would. not permit us tig Hive in that 
„een Pee e en en en es 
« and were formed fer. — Aud therelpre, prudence 
« required greater diſtagce and reſerve than; former- 
« ly,—h wzqte ſeldom, —my, vides, were few, and I 
« treated, them with more coſdneſs and freedom, — 
— till at lengtt I aban ned th m to the ungovern- 
able aden JFAloyly and diſpair. But while L 
„ was gradyally retreating from, them, E was medi- 
„ tating, Madam, ang training up freſh vichimg for 
Jour altars; and being well accompliſhed in love- 
wills, by long experience and practice, I became 
# ſuch an adept in gallagtry and polite diſſimulfatian, 
„that few eſcaped the ſnare I laid for them. - Thus 


„ unpearied have I been, Goddeſs, to, ſatisfy. my 


# boundleſs paſſion for you ; and thoug's many; 
„ may have. added, more votaries, yet none ever ad. 
« ded ſuch faithful, fighing, paſſionate ones to your: 
« train, Ia this triumphant counle of indulgence. 
+ bare ſpent now many, years, and have (thanks, 


« to, your divinity). gat the better at all thoſe. 


„idle ſcruples which uſed to, tene me now and 
and then iu my cooler mogds ; ſo that thete is 
„ not a lep of my paſt, conduct, which 1 canngt 
* juſtify, by the ſtricteſt maxims of delicacy, and a. 
fine taſte; but alas ! Magam, my arts are grown. 
* fo ſtale, that all ſee through them, and moſt girls 
** ſhun me as they would a peſtilence. My cha- 
* ractep is but indifferent among the unthioking- 
many; but if I can approve my conduct to your, 
* divinity and the DP few among your vo- 
* taries, I deſpiſe the cenſure of the vulgar and 
laugh at fame as the bubble of Fools. However, 


I have ſome thoughts of retiring from the ſcene, 


* 2nd decoying ſome bloomiag country girl to re- 
“ freſh 
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* freſh me when I grow old, and enliven my re- 
*« membrance of delights. C 

The Goddefs heard him with deep attention, and 
the whole company ſeemed to wait her deciſion with 
no ſmall ſufpence, when looking at him with a pra- 
cious ſmile, ſhe deſcended two or three ſteps from 
the throne, and taking the garland from her own 
head, ſhe wreathed it about his, telling him he 
richly deſerved it as the moſt meritorious of all her 
votaries. As a mark of her ſingular regard, ſhe 
appointed ſome of the oldeſt and moſt faithful of 
her retinue to be always at his ſervice, whenever he 
had occaſion for them ; thoſe I can remember were 
Fraud, Diſimulation, Leachery, Impotence, Satiety, 
Pride, and Infamy. She ordered withal, thathe ſhould 
be confined ordinarily in one of the outer offices 
belonging to her own palace, where his common 
buſineſs ſhould be to invent new means, arts, and 
inſtruments of pleafure, and his amuſement to weave 
nets to catch flies, with ſuch like relaxations which 
feemed but ſuited to the ingenious ſingularity of his 
taſte. Thoſe ladies he had' ruined were likewiſe 
appointed to pay him frequent viſits at the grate, 
to keep him from thinking the time long in his con- 
finement.— He went away frowning and biting his 
Eps. However, methought all the ſpectators ap- 
landed the deciſions of the Goddeſs, top” thoſe 
who were affected by them. 
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ALLE GOR Y XII. 
TR U THaxnd FALSEH 0 0D. 
| Quod 1 Platonis muſa perſonat verum, 


pf Quod quiſque diſcit, immemor recordatur. BQETIUSY. 


Truth in platonic ornaments bedeck d, 
lnaforc'd we love, unheeding recollect. 
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T is reported of the Perſians, by an anclent 
writer, that the ſum of their education conſiſted 
in teaching youth to ride, to ſhoot with the bow, 
and to ſpeak truth. 

The bow and the horſe were eaſily maſtered, but 
it would have been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated; and by what 
preſervatives a Perſian mind was ſecured againſt the 
temptations of Falſehood. | 

There are, indeed, in the preſent corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forſake truth'; the 
need of palliating our own faults, and the conveni- 
ence of impoſing on the ignorance or credulity of” 
others, ſo frequently occur; ſo many immediate elle 
are to be avoided, and ſo many preſent gratifica- 
tions obtained by craft and deluſi ion, that very few 
of thoſe who are much entangled in life, have ſpirit 
and conſtancy ſufficient to ſupport. them in the lady 
practice of open veracity. | 
In order that all men may be taught to | 
vu, it is necelfary that all likewiſe ſhould learn to 
hear 
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hear it; forno ſpecies of Falſehood is more frequent 


than Battery, to. which the coward is betrayed b 
fear, the dependent by intereſt, and the friend? by 
tenderneſs: Thoſe who are neither ſervile nor timo- 
rous, are yet dehrous tg b ſtow legſure ; and while 
unjuſt demands of praife continue tb be made, there 
will always be ſome whom — fear, or kindneſs 
will diſpoſe to pay them. 
The guilt of Falſehood is very widely extended, 

and many whom their conſcience can ſcarcely charge 


with ſtooping to'alye, have vitiated the morals of 


others by their vanity, and patronized the vice Which. 
they believe themſelves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
ſake; it is generally unpleaſing becauſe contrary to 
our wiſhes and oppoſite to our practice; and as our 
attention naturally follows our iutereſt, we hear un- 
willingly what we are afraid to know, and foon fors 
get what we have no inclination to im preſs upon d our 
memories. * eule 6 

For this reaſon many arts-of. inſtruqtion have been. 
invented, by which ou reluctance 1 3 T 
may be overcome ; and as phyfic is given to children, 
in gonfections, precepts have been hidden under 4 

. thouſand appearances, that mankind. may A... bribed! 
by pleaſure to eſcape deſtruchion. 

"While the world was yet 10- its 0 K Truth 
came among mortals from, aboye, Face 
from below. Truth was the dang : n ch 155 
and Wildom; : Falſchood was. the progeny 
impregnated by the, Wind. They advanced 19 
equal confidence to ſeize the dominion. of the. new 

jon, and as their enmity "ang their force were 
wall known t. to the celeſtials, all | the e eyes of hedven, 
were turned upon the conteſt. 

Truth ſeemed, conſcious of ſuperior: power and 


jallex claim, and cherelore came n towering and 


wajeltic, 
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majchic, upaſiſied. ae ons Reaſon ipderd, al: 
ways, attended bei, but, appeared, ber follower.” 
rather than companion. Her march was ſlow and 
ſtately, but, her motion, was perpetyally progreſſive, 
ind when once ſhe. had grouoded her foot, neither 


gods nor men could fore her to retire. , 


me | 
. * Pe . e n 1 31 in 
Fillchood 2 endeay pured to ny FR mien. 
and attitudes of, Truth, and was very ſucceſsful in 
the arts of mimickry. She was ſurrounded, ant- 
mated, and ſupported by innumerable legions of ap. 
petites and, paſſtons, bur, like other eeble com- 
911 1 Z „ , „Ie. 1 7:0 is 13 
manders, was obliged often to.receive law from ber 
allies. Her motions were ſudden, irregular, an 
* bY 1 POST $32 th neee, "TT Ia! 1 * 
violent; far ſhe had ng ſteadineſs nor conſtancy. 
She often gained conqueſts by haſty incurſions, 


which ſhe never hoped to keep hy her own ſtrength, 


Cl 
ps 


but maintained” by the help. of che paſſions, whe 
lie generally pun reldane and faithful, * — 
It ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts met 
in full oppoſition. In theſe encounters, *Falſchgod 
always inveſted her bead with clouds, and com- 
mandsd Fran pace anultes about ber,” Tn 
leſt hand ſhe bore, the ſhield. of Impudence, and. the 
93 5 of Sophiſtry rattled on her ſhoulder, © All 
de paſſions attended at her call; Vanity clapped "5x 
4 


7 * 4 [4 


wings be Qre, and ob inacy bee her behin 


. 7 2 * % » R 7 5 .rft * 
Thus uarded and aſh ed, he lometimes advanced 
S þ $4143; 2 Tat 's of A ' ; - * — - 9 1 r - N 
agaipſt. truth, and ſometimes wajted the attack; 
, . pl 11 ff + * * (© 1 * * 


büt always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh, at a diſtance 
perpetually ſhifted her ground and. let fly her. arrows 
in different directions; for ſhe certainly found that 
her ſtrengrh failed, whenever the, eye of truth darted 
ieee ee 
 Tyuth had the awfaber pect though uot the thun- 
der ot her father, and when the long coptinuance 
of the conteſt brqught them near to one another, 
bool ley the, i Rely K, row. he 
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graſp, and, holding up the ſhield of. Impudenee 
with both her hands, ſheltered herſelf WS the 
paſſions, 

Truth, though ſhe was often wounded, always 
recovered in a ſhort time; but it was common for 
the flighteſt hurt, received by Falſehood, to fpread 
its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burſt 
open again when it ſeemed to have been cured, - 

Falſchood, in a ſhort time, found by experience 

that her ſuperiority conſiſted only in the celerity of 
her courſe, and the changes of her poſture. She 
therefore ordered Suſpicion to beat the ground be- 
fore her, and avoided with great care to croſs the 
way of Truth, who, as ſhe never varied her point, 
but moved conſtantly upon the ſame line was eaſily 
eſcaped by the oblique and deſultory movements, 
the quick retreats and active doubles which Falſehood 
always practiſed, when the enemy began to. raile 
terror by her approach. 
By this procedure Falſehood every hour encroach- 
ed upon the world, and extended her empire through 
all climes and regions. Wherever ſhe carried her 
victories ſhe left the paſſions in full authority behind 
her; who were ſo well pleaſed with command, that 
they held out with great obſtinacy when Truth 
came to ſeize their poſts, and never failed to retard 
her progreſs though they could not always ſtop it: 
they yielded at laſt with great reluctance, frequent 
rallies, and ſullen ſubmiſſion ; and always inclined 
to revolt, when Truth ceaſed to awe them by her in. 
mediate preſence. 

Truth, who, when ſhe firſt deſcended from the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been received b 
univerſal acclamation, cheriſhed with kindneſs, heard 
with obedience, and invited to ſpread her influence 
from province to province, now found, that where: 
ever: un came, ſhe muſt force her * rod 

atelle 
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intelle& was precluded by Prejudice, and every heart 
preoccupied by Paſſion. She indeed advanced, but 
ſhe advanced ſlowly ; and often loſt the conqueſts 
which ſhe left behind her, by ſudden inſurrections 
of the appetites, that ſhook off their allegiance, 
and ranged themſelves again under the banner of 
her enemy. X TAY | 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the 
ſtruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; yet ſhe 
was provoked to ſee herſelf thus baffled and impeded 
by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on with contempt, 
and who had no advantage but ſuch as ſhe owed to 
inconſtancy, weakneſs, and artifice. She therefore, 
in the anger of diſappointment, called upon her fa- 
ther Jupiter to re-eſtabliſh her in the ſkies, and leave 
mankind to the diſorder and miſery which they de- 
ſerved by ſubmitting willingly to the uſurpation of 
Falſchood. 3 | 

Jupiter compaſſionated the world too much to 
grant her requeſt, yet was willing to eaſe her labours 
and mitigate her vexation, He commanded her to 
conſult the muſes by what methods ſhe might obtain 
an eaſier reception, and reign without the toil of 
inceſſant war, It was then diſcovered, that ſhe 
obſtructed her own progreſs by the ſeverity of her 
aſpect, and the ſolemnity of her dictates; and that 
men would never willingly admit her, till they ceaſed 
to fear her, | ſince by giving themſelves up to Falſe- 
hood they ſeldom made any facrifice of their eaſe or 
pleaſure, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape that was moſt 
engaging, and always ſuffered herſelf to be dreſſed 
and painted by Deſire. The muſes wave in the 
loom of Pallas, a looſe and changeable robe, like 
that in which. Falſchood captivated her admirers; 
vith this they inveſted Truth, and named her Fiction. 
dhe now went out again to conquer with more ſuc- 
cels; for when ſhe demanded entrance of I 
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livered up their charge : but 'when "ſhe ha * Once 
taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was ſoon diſſobe by Reaſon” 
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ſians, they often miſtook her for Falſehood, and de. 


IT ene 


and ſhone out, in her original torm, with, Ratte | 
effulgence and reſiſtleſs dignity. © 


ALLEGORY XIII. 


Quid mentem traxifſe polo, quid profuit altum | 
Erexiſſe caput, pecudum ſi more perrerant ?. C LAUD, 
What profits us, that we from heaven derive 
* A foul immortal, and with looks ere 
Survey the ſtars ; if, like the brutaf kind, 
We follow where ur paſſions lead ile way. 


fr* pov 1 ; 7 ys * 


W A8 conſidering laſt night, when 1 could not 
ſleep, how noble à part of the creation man was 


Jeſignédd to be, and how diſtinguiſmed in all His ations 


above other earthly creatures. From wheiſeeT fell 
to take a view of the change and corruption which 


hee has introduced into his 6wn' condition,” the gro- 


velling appetites, the mean characters of ſenſe, and 


Vild courfes of paſſions, that caſt him from the de- 


grey in which Providence had placed him, the de- 
daſing himſelf with qualifications not his own, and 


his degenerating into a lower ſphere of action. * This 
-. inſpired me with a mixture of contempt and anger; 


which however, was not ſo violent as to binder the 
n . g „ my retutu 


LAT 
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return of leęp P, bi grew / confuſed as that came up- 
6n me, "and made me end my! reflectians with gibi 


mihkind the 'opprobrious names of inconſiderate, 
mad, and fooliſh, 


Here, methought, where | my Waking reaſon left 
the ſubjeck, my fancy purſued | it in a dream ; and 1 


imagined myſelf 1 in a loud ſo liloquy of 'paſſi on, rail- 
ing at my ſpecies, and walking" hard 10 get rid t 


the company I deſpiſed; when, two men who over- 


heard me. made up on eiter Pahd. Thbeſe I ob- 


ſerved had many, features in comim6h, * which miglit 


oc caſion. the miſtake, of the one for = other in 


thoſe to whom they "appear ſingle; t I, who 


ſaw them. together, could eaſily 8 that though 


there was an air of ſeverity 1 in each, it was temper- 


ed with a natural ſweetneſs in the one, and by turhs 
conſtrained” or ruffled” by the deſigus of malieCin. the 

other. 
I Vas at A loſß t to 'khow the teafon of their joining 
me lo biiſſely, Sen he, whoſe appearante dt e — 
me moſt, thus Laddreffeck ft His | companion.” bro- 


ther, let him alone, and we ſhall immedi h ſee 


him transfor med i imo a ty er. Bo ſtruck me n = 
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teſtified my. 1 1 to "Fm, we ſaw EY 
Ie. 


brother fling away from us in a paſſion for his 
appointment, ith 00 now left to my friend, *I* 


As RI Fee to ende TI ln 


whom you have this adventure, my naths is Reprobe, 
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aud his Reproach, both born of the ſame mother; 
but of different fathers. Truth is our common pa- 
rent. Friendſhip, who ſaw her, fell in lote with 
Her, and ſhe being pleaſed with him, he begat me 
upon her; but a while after Enmity lying in ambuſh 
for her, became the father of him whom you ſaw 
along wich me. The temper of our mother inclines 
us to the ſame ſort of buſineſs, the informing man- 
kind of their faults ; but the different complexiotis 
of our fathers make us differ in our deſigns and 
company. I have a natural benevolence in my 
mind, which engages me with friends, and hea 
natural impetuoſity in his, which caſts. him among 
enemies. | | | 
As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a place where 
there were three entrances into as many ſeveral walks, 
which lay befide one another. We paſſed into the 
middlemoſt, a plain, ſtrait, regular walk, ſet with 
trees,, which added to the beauty of the place, but 
did not ſo cloſe their boughs overhead as toexclude the 
light from it. Here as We walked I was made to ob- 
ſerve, how the road on one hand was full of rocks 
and precipices, over. which Reproach (Who had al- 
ready gotten thither) was furiouſly driving unhappy 
wretches ; the other ſide was all laid out in gardens 
of gaudy tulips, amongſt whole leaves the E 
wreathed, and at the end of every graſſy walk the 
enchantreſs Flattery was. weaving bowers to# lull 
ſouls aſleep-in, We continued ſtill walking on the 
middle way, till we arrived at a building in which 
it terminated, This was formerly erected by Truth 
for a watch-tower,. from whence ſhe took a view of 
the earth, and, as ſhe ſaw occaſion, ſent out Reprodt, 
or even Reproach, for our reformation. Over the 
door I took notice that a face was carved with a 
heart upon the lips of it, and preſently called to 
mind that this was the ancients emblem of Sincer ” 
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ln the entrance I met with Freedom of Speech, and 
Complaiſance, who had for a long time looked upon 
one another as enemies ; but Reproof has ſo happily 
brought them together, that they now act as friends 
and fellow-agents in the fame family. Before T 
aſcended the ſtairs, I had my eyes purified by a 
water which made me ſee extremely clear, and I 
thiak they faid it ſprung in a pit, from whence (as 
Democritus had reported) they formerly brought up 
Truth, who had hid herſelf in it. I was then ad- 
mitted to the upper chamber of proſpect, which was 
called the Knowledge of Mankind; here the window 
was no ſooner opened, but I perceived the clouds to 
roll off and part before me, and a ſcene of all the 
variety of the world preſented itſelf. 

But how different was mankind in this view, from 
what it uſed to appear ! Methought the very ſhape 
of moſt of them was loſt ; ſome had the heads of 
dogs, others of apes or parrots, and, in ſhort, 
where-ever any one took upon him the inferior and 
unworthy qualities of other creatures, the change 
of his ſoul became viſible in his countenarice. The 
ſtrutting pride of him who is endued with brutality 
inſtead of courage, made his face ſhoot out in the 
form of a horſe's ; his eyes became prominent, hls 
noſtrils widened, and his wig untying flowed dowh 
on one ſide of his neck in a waving mane. The 
, talMtiveneſs of thoſe who love the ill nature of con- 

rerſation made them turn into aſſemblies of geeſe, 
their lips hardened into bills by eternal uſing, they 
gabbled for diverſion, they hiſſed in ſcandal, and 
their ruffles falling back on their arms, a ſucceſſion 
of little feathers appeared, which formed wings for 
them to flutter with from one viſit to another. The 
envious and malicious lay on the ground with heads 
of different ſorts of ſerpents, and not endeavouri 
to erect themſelyes, but meditating- miſeliief 40 
— = | ofhers, 
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dream, or in the confuſion of the world itlelf, [ 
perceived a concern within me for What I Taw ; 
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others, they fucked the poiſon of the earth, Harp. 
ened their tongues to ſtings upon the ſtones, and rolled 
their trains unperceivabſy beneath their habits. The 
pypocritical oppreſſors wore'the faces of crocodiles, 
their mouths Were inſtruments of cruelty, their eyes 
of deceit; they committed wickedneſs, and bemoan- 
ed that there ſhould be ſo much of it in the world; 
they devoured the unwary, and wept over the re- 
mains of them. The covetous had ſo hooked and 
worn their Hngers by counting intereſt upon intereſt, 
that they. were converted to the claws of harpies, and 
.thele they ſtill were ſtretching out for more, yet 
ſecmed unſatisfied with their acquiſitions, The 
Tharpers had the looks of camelions ; they every 
mizute changed their appearance, and fed on ſwarms 
of flies which fell as ſo many cullies amongſt them, 
The bully ſeemed as a dunghill cock, he creſted well, 
and bore his comb aloft ; he was beaten almoſt by 
every one, yet ſtill Tung for triumph'; and only the 
mean coward pricked up the ears of a hare to fly be- 


fore him. Criticks were turned into cats, Whoſe 


pleaſure and grumbling go together. Fops weie 


fpaniels, fawning and crouching. The crafty had 
the face of, a fox, the ſlothful of an aſs, the cruel 


'of a wolf, the ill bred of a bear, the leathers were 
goats, and the pluttons ſwine. - Drunkenielg Was 


the only vice that did not change the face of its 


"took to be far from a privilege, for theſe two reaſons; 


becauſe it ſufficiently, deforms them of itſelf, and 
becauſe none of the lower ranks of beings is guilty 


of fo fooliſhian intemperapice. 


I was taking a view"of thefe repreſentations of 


things, without any more order than is uſual in a 


my 
eyes 
2 83 


apes in embroidered jackets. Flatterers were cutled 


_- 


"profeſſors into that of another creature; but this 
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eyes began to moiſten, and as if the virtue of that 
water with which they were purified was loſt for a 
time, by their being touched with that which aroſe 
from a paſſion, the clouds immediately began to ga- 
ther again, and cloſe from either hand upon the 

roſpect. I then turned towards my guide, who 
addreſſed bimſelf to me after this manner: you have 
ſeen the condition of mankind when it deſcends 
from its dignity ; now therefore guard yourſelf from 
that degeneracy by a modeſt greatneſs of ſpirit on 
ene ſide, and a conſcious ſhame on the other. Eu- 
deavour alſo with a generoſity of goodneſs to make 
your friends aware of it; let them know what de- 
fects you perceive are growing upon them; handle 
the matter as you fee reaſon, either with the airs of 
ſevere or humerous affection; ſometimes plainly 
deſcribing the degeneracy in its full proper colours, 
or at other times letting them know that if they 
proceed as they have begun, you give them to ſuch 
a-day, or ſo many months, to turn bears, wolves, 
or foxes, &c, Neither neglect your more remote 
acquaintance, where you fee any worthy and ſuſcep- 
tible of admonition ; expole the beaſts whoſe quali- 
ties you ſee them putting on, where you have no 
mind to engage with their perſons. The poſlibility 
of their applying this is very obvious: the Egyp- 
tians ſaw-it ſo clearly, that they made the pictures 
of animals explain their minds to one another inſtead 
of writing; and indeed it is hardly to be miſled, - 
ſince Æſop took them out of their mute condition, 
and taught them to ſpeak for themſelves with rela- 
tion to the actions of mankind. . "4 RM 
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by 
ALL'EGORY XIV. 


COMM ON F A M E. 


THERE is a ſet of mankind, who are wholly 
1 employed in the il}-natured office of gather- 
ing up a collection of ſtories that leſſen the reputa- 
tion of others. and ſpreading them abroad with z 
certain air of ſatis faction. Perhaps, indeed, an in- 


nocent and unmeaning curioſity, a deſire of being 


informed concerning thoſe we live with, or a will. 
ingneſs to profit by reflection upon the actions of 
others, may ſometimes afford an excuſe, or ſome- 
times a defence, for inquiſitiveneſs; but certainly it 
is beyond all excuſe a tranſgreſſion againſt huma- 
nity, to carry the matter further, to tear off the 
dreflings, as I may ſay, from the wounds of 4 
friend, and ex poſe them to the air in cruel fits of 
diverſion ; and yet we have ſomething more to be- 
moan, an outrage of an higher nature, which man- 
Kind is guilty of when they are not content tq 
ſpread the ſtories of folly, frailty, and vice, but 
even enlarge them, or invent new ones, and blacken 
characters, that we may appear ridiculous or hate- 
ful to one another. From ſuch practices as theſe 
it happens, that ſome feel a ſorrow, and others are 


, agitated with a ſpirit of revenge; that ſcandals or 


lies are told, becauſe another has told ſuch before; 


that reſentments and quarrels ariſe, and injuries are 
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given, received, and multiplied, in a ſcene of 
Vengeance, | 

4 All this I have often obſerved, with abundance 
of concern; and having a perfect deſire to further 
the happineſs of mankind, I lately ſet myſelf to 
conſider *the cauſes from whence ſuch evils ariſe, 
and the remedies which may be applied. Where- 
upon I ſhut my eyes to prevent diſtraction from 
outward objects, and a while after ſhot away, upon 
an impulſe of thought, into the world of ideas, 
where abſtracted qualities become viſible in ſuch 
appearances as were agreeable to each of their 
natures. 

That part of the country, where I happened to 
light, was the moſt noiſy that I had ever known. 
The winds whiſtled, the leaves ruſtled, the brooks 
rumbled, the birds chattered, the tongues of men 
were heard, and the echo mingled ſomething of 
every ſound in its repetition, ſo that there was a 
ſtrange confuſion and uproar of ſounds about me. 
At length, as the noiſe ſtill encreaſed, I could diſ- 
cern a man habited like a herald (and, as I after- 
wards underſtood) called Novelty, that came for- 
ward, proclaiming a ſoleian day to be kept at the 
houſe of Common Fame. Immediately behind him 
advanced three nymphs, who had monſtrons ap- 
pearances. The firſt of theſe was Curioſity, ha- 
bired like a virgin, and having an hundred ears 
upon her head to ſerve in her enquiries. The 
ſecond of theſe was Talkativeneſs, a little better 
grown ; ſhe ſeemed to be like a young wife, and 
had an hundred tongues to ſpread her ſtories. The 
third was Cenſoriouſneſs, habited like a widow, 
and ſurrounded with an hundred ſquinting eyes © of 
a malignant influence, which ſo obliquely darted on 
all around, that it was impoſlible to ſay which of 
them had brought in the information ſhe boaſted of. 
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Theſe, as I was inforrhed, had been very inſtru 


mental in preſerving and rearing: Common Fame, 
when upon her birth-day ſhe was" ſhuffled into 3 
croud, to eſcape the ſearch which Truth might 
Have made after her and her parents. 'Curioſuy 
found her there, Talkativeneſs conveyed her away, 
and Cenſoriouſneſs ſo nurſed her up, that in a ſhort 
time ſhe grew to a prodigious fize, and obtained an 
empire over the univerſe; wherefore the Power, in 
gratitude for theſe ſervices, has ſince advanced them 
to her higheſt employments. The next that came 
forward in this proceſſion was a light damſel, called 
Credulity, who carried behind them the lamp, the 
filver veſſel with a ſpont, and other inſtruments 
proper for this folema occaſion. She had formerly 
Ken theſe three together, and conjecturing from the 
number of their ears, tongues, and eyes, that they 
might be the proper Genii of Attention, Familiar 
Converſe, and Ocular Demonſtration, ſhe from that 
time gave herſelf up to attend them. The laſt who 
followed were ſome who had cloſely muffled them- 
ſelves in upper garments, ſo that T could not diſcern 
who they were; but juſt as the foremoſt of them 
was come up, I am glad, fays ſhe, calling me by 
my name, to meet you at this time, ſtay cloſe by 
me, and take a ſtrict obſervation of all that- paſſes, 
Her voice was ſweet and commanding, I thought] 
had ſomewhere heard it ; and from her, as I went 
along, I learned the meaning of every thing which 
offered. 5 
We now marched forward through the Rookery 
of Rumours, which flew thick and with a terrible 
din all around us. At length we arrived at the 
houſe of Common Fame, where a hecatomb of re- 
utations was that day to fall for her pleaſure. The 
houſe ſtood upon an eminence, having a thouſand 


paſſages to it, and a thouſand whiſpering holes = 
8 
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the conveyance of ſound. The hall we entered was 
formed with the art of a muſic-chamber for the im: 
provement of noiſes. Reſt and Silence are baniſh» 
ed the place. Stories of different natures wander in 
light flocks all abont, ſometimes truths and lies, or 
ſometimes lies themſelves, claſhing againſt one an- 
other. In the middle ftood a table painted after the 
manner of the remoteſt Aſiatic countries, upon 
which the lamp, the filver veſſel, and cups of 3 
white earth, were planted in order. Then dried 
herbs were brought, collected for the ſolemnity in 
moon-ſhine, and water being put to them, there 
was a greeniſh liquor made, to which they added 
the flower of milk, and an extraction from the canes 
of America, for performing a libation to the infer- 
nal Powers of Miſchief. After this, Curioſity, re- 
tiring to a withdrawing-room, brought forth the 
Victims, being to appearance a ſet of ſmall waxen 
images, which ſhe laid upon the table one after an- 
other. Immediately Talkativeneſs gave each of 
them the name of ſome one, whom for the time 
they were to repreſent ; and Cenſoriouſneſs ſtuck 
them all about with black pins, ſtil} pronouncing at 
every one ſhe ſtuck, ſomething to the prejudice of 
the perſons repreſented. No ſooner were theſe rites 
performed, and incantations uttered, but the ſound 
ot a ſpeaking trumpet was heard in the air, by 
which they knew the Diety of the place was propi- 
tiated and aſſiſting. Upon this the ſky grew darker, 
a ſtorm aroſe, and murmurs, ſighs, groans, cries, 
and the words of grief or reſentment were heard 
within it. Thus the three ſorcereſſes diſcovered, 
that they, whoſe names they had given to the 
images, were already affected with what was done 
to them in effigy. The knowledge of this was re- 
cived with the loudeſt laughter, and in many con- 
| G 3 gratula- 
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gratulatory words they applauded one another's wit 
and power. | 
As matters were at this high point of diſorder; 
the muffled lady, whom I attended on, being no 


longer able to endure ſuch barbarous proceedings, 


threw off her upper garment of reſerve, and appear. 
ed to be Truth. As ſoon as ſhe had confeſſed” her- 
ſelf preſent, the ſpeaking-trumpet ceaſed to found, 
the ſky cleared up, the ſtorm abated; the noiſes 
which were heard in it ended, the laughter of the 
company was over, and a ferene light, till then 
unknown to the place, was diffuſed around it. At 
this the detected ſorcereſſes endeavoured to eſcape 
in a cloud which I ſaw began to thicken about 
them, but it was ſoon diſperſed, their charms being 
controuled and prevailed over by the ſuperior Divi- 
nity. For my part, I was exceedingly glad to fee 
it ſo, and began to conſider what puniſhments ſhe 
would inflict upon them. I fancied it would be 
proper to cut off Curioſity's ears, and fix them to 
the eaves of houſes, to nail the tongues of Talka- 
tiveneſs to Indian tables, and to put out the eyes 
of Cenſoriouſneſs wich a flaſh of her light. In 
reſpe& of Credulity I had indeed ſome little pity, 
and had I been judge, ſhe might perhaps have 
eſcaped with a hearty reproof. 

But I ſoon found that the difcerning judge had 
other deſigns ; ſhe knew them for ſuch as will not 
be deſtroyed intirely, while mankind is in being, 
and yet ought to have a brand and puniſhment 
affixed to them, that they may be avoided.” Where- 
fare ſhe took a feat for judgment, and had the cri- 
minals brought forward by Shame, ever bluſhing, 
and Trouble with a whip of many laſhes, two 
phantoms who had dogged the proceſſion in diſguiſe, 
and waited till they had an authority from Truth to 


lay hands upon them. Immediately then ſhe order. 
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lion I had made in fancy. 
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ed Curioſity and Talkativeneſs to be fettered toge - 
ther, that the one ſhould never ſuffer the other to 
reſt, nor the other ever let her remain undiſcovered. 
Light Credulity ſhe linked to Shame at the Tor- 
menter's own requeft, who was pleaſed to be thus 
ſecure that her priſoner ſhould not eſcape ; and this 
was done partly for her puniſhment, and partly, 
for her amendment. Cenſoriouſneſs was alſo in like 
manner begged by Trouble, and had her aſſigned 
for an eternal companion. After they were thus 
chained with one another, by the judge's order, 
ſhe drove them from the preſence io wander for ever 
through the world, with Novelty ſtalking before 
them. 

The cauſe being now over, ſhe retreated from 
ſight within the ſplendor of her own. glory, which 
leaving the houſe it had brightened, the ſounds that 
were proper to the place began to be as loud and 
confuſed as when we entered, and their being no 
longer a clear diſtinguiſhed: appearance of any, ob» 
jects repreſented to me, I returned from the ab. 
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Exiles, the proverb ſays, ſubſiſt on hope. 
Deluſive hope ſtill PD to diſtant good, 
K A that mocks approach. 


HERE is no temper ſo generally indulged 
as hope: other paſſions operate by ſtarts on 
particular occaſions, or in certain parts of life; but 
Hope begins with the firſt power of comparing our 
actual with our poſſible ſtate, and attends us through 
every ſtage and period, always urging us forward 
to new acquiſitions, and holding out ſome diſtant 
bleſſing to our view, promiſing us either relief from 
pain, or increaſe of happineſs. 
Hope is neceſſary in every condition. The miſe- 
ries of poverty, of ſickneſs, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be inſupportable ; nor does it 
appear that the happieſt lot of terreſtrial exiſtence 
can ſet us above the want of this general bleſſing, 
or that life, when the gifts of nature and of fortune 
are accumulated upon it, would not ſtil] be wretch- 
ed, were it not elevated and delighted by the expec- 
tation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of fome enjoyment 
yer behind, by which the wiſh ſhall be at * ei 
tisfie 
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tisfied, and the heart filled up to its utmoſt 
extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and «promiſes 
what it ſeldom gives; but its promiſes are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it ſeldom 
fruſtrates us without aſſuring us of recompenſing 
the delay by a greater bounty. | 

I was muſing on this ſtrange inclination which 
every man feels to deceive himſelf, and conſidering 
the advantages and dangers. proceeding from this 
gay proſpe& of futurity, when, falling aſleep, on 
a ſudden I found myſelf graced ia a garden, of 
which my ſight could deſcry no limits. Ev 


ſcene about me was gay and gladſome, light with 
ſun-ſhine, and fragrant with perfumes ; the ground 
was painted with all the variety of ſpring, and all 
the choir of nature was ſinging in the groves, 
When I had recovered from the firſt raptures, with 
which the confuſion of pleaſure had for a time ey- 


tranced me, I began to take a particular and deli- 
berate view of this delightful region. I then per- 
ceived that I had yet higher gratifications to expect, 
and that, at a ſmall diſtance from me, there were 
brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and more lofty 
groves, Where the birds, which I yet heard but 
faintly, were exerting all the power of melody. 
The trees about me were beautiful with verdure, 
and fragrant with bloſſoms ; but I was tempted to 
leave them by the ſight of ripe fruits, which ſeem- 
ed to hang only to be plucked. I therefore walked 


haſtily forwards, but found, as I proceeded, that 


the colours of the field faded at my approach, the. 
fruit fell before I reached it, the birds flew ſtill ing · 


ing before me, and though I preſſed onward with 


great celerity, I was ſtill in fight of pleaſures of 
which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, aud which 
| G 5 feemed 
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roamed to mock my diligence; and to retire as I A- 
vanc d. 880 
Tough I was confounded with ſo many alter. 
nations of 22 grief, 1 yet perſiſted to go for- 
Ward, in hopes that thefe fugitive delights would 
in time. be. overtaken. At length I faw an inny- 
merable multitude of-every age and ſex, who ſeem- 
ed all to partake of ſome general felicity ; for every 
(cheek was fluſhed with confidence, and every eye 
#parkled with eagerneſs ; yet each appeared to have 
ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, and very few 
were Willing to communicate their intentions, or 
extend their concern beyond themſelves. Moſt of 
them ſeemed, by the rapidity of their motion, too 
0M; - buſy to gratify the curioſity of a ſtranger, and there- 
Fore I was content for a while to gaze upon them, 
without interrupting them with troubleſome epqui- 
ries. At laft I obſerved one man worn with time, 
#4 and unable to ſtruggle in the croud; and, there- 
#1 fore, ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, I began to ac- 
i. coſt him: but he turned from me with anger, and 

; told me he muſt not be diſturbed, for the great hour 
of projection was now come, when Mercury ſhould 
| Joſe his wings, and ſlavery ſhould no longer dig the 
mine for gold. 
I left him, and attempted another, whoſe ſoft- 
meſs of mein, and eaſy movement, gave me reaſon 
to hope for a more agreeable reception: but he told 
me, with a low bow, that nothing would make him 
more happy than an opportunity of ſerving me, 
which he could not now want, for a place which 
he had been twenty years ſoliciting would be fool 
vacant. From him I had recourſe to the next, who 
was departing in haſte to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate 
of an uncle, who by the courſe of nature could not 
live long. He that followed was preparing to = 


- 
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Wr treaſure in a new-invented bell; and another 
was on the point of difcovering the longitude. 
Being thus rejected whereloever I applied my» 
felf for information, I began to imagine it beſt to 
deſiſt from enquiry, and try what my own obſerva- 
tion would diſcover: but ſeeing a young man, gay 
and thoughtleſs, I reſolved upon one more experi- 
ment, and was informed that I was in the garden 
of Hope, the daughter of Deſire, and that all 
thoſe whom I faw thus tumultuouſly buſtling round 
me, were incited by the promiſes of Hope, and 
haſtening to ſeize the gifts which ſhe held in her 
hand, | | | 


the bloom of youth, ſitting on a throne ; around 


her lay all the gifts of fortyne, and all the bleſſings | 


of life were ſpread abroad to view; ſhe had a per- 
petual gaiety of aſpect, and every one ' imagined 
tat her ſmile, which was impartial and genera}, 
was directed to himſelf, and triumphed in his own 
{uperiority to others, who had conteived the ſame 
confidence from the ſame miſtake. QF; 
I then mounted an eminence from which I had 
a more extenſive view of the whole place, and could 
with leſs perplexity conſider the different conduct 
of the cronds that filled it. From this flation I ob- 
ſerved, that the entrance into the garden of Hope 
was by two gates, one of which was kept by 
Reaſon, and the other by Fancy, Reaſon was 
ſurly and ſerupulous, and ſeldom turned the Key 
without many mterrogatories, and long heſitation 
but Fancy was a kind and gentle portreſs, ſhe held 
her gate wide open, and welcomed all equally to 
the diſtrit under her ſuperintendeney ; ſo that the 
paſſage was crouded by all thoſe who either feared 


5 examination of Reaſon, or had been rejected by 
er. 


I turned my ſight upward, and ſaw a goddeſs in 
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From the gate of Reaſon there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, ſlippery, and wind- 
ing path, called the Streight of Difficulty, which 
thoſe who entered with the permiſſion of the guard 
endeavoured to climb. But though they ſurveyed 
the way very chearfully before they began to riſe, 
and marked out the ſeveral ſtages of their progreſs, 
they commonly found unexpected obſtacles, and 
were obliged frequently to ſtop on the ſudden, where 
they imagined the way plain and even, A thou- 
ſand intricacies embarraſſed them, a thouſand Clips 
threw them back, and a thouſand pitfals impeded 
their advance. So formidable were the dangers, 
and ſo frequent the miſcarriages, that many return- 
ed from the firſt attempt, and many fainted in the 
midſt of the way, and only a very {mall number 
were led up to the ſummit of Hope, by the hand of 
Fortitude. Of theſe few the greater part, when 
they had obtained the gift which Hope had promiſ- 
ed them, regretted the labour which it coſt, and 
felt in their ſucceſs the regret of diſappointment; 
the reſt retired with their prize, and were led by 
Wiſdom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the ſeat of Hope ; but though ſhe 
fat full in view, and held out her gifts with an air 
of invitation, which filled every heart with rapture, 
the mountain was, on that ſide, inacceſſibly ſteep, 
bnt ſo channelled and ſhaded, that none perceived 
the impoſſibility of aſcending it, but each imagined 

| himſelf to have diſcovered a way to which the ret 
were ſtrangers. Many expedients were indeed tried 

dy this induſtrious tribe, of whom ſome were 
making themſelves wings, which others were cos. 
triving to actuate by the perpetual motion, But 
with all their labour, and all their artifices, the 
never roſe above the ground, or quickly fell back 
nor 
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nor ever approached the throne of Hope but co 
tinued ſtill to gaze at a diſtance, and laughed ir 
the ſlow progr qo thofe whom they ſaw mage n b 
the Streight of Difficulty. | 
Part of the ee of Fancy, when en they bad 
entered the garden, without making, like the reſt, 
an attempt to climb the mountain, turned imme 
diately to the Vale of Idleneſs, a calm and undiſ- 
5 turbed retirement, from whence they could always 
have Hope in proſpect, and f& which they pleaſed 
; themſelves with believing that ſhe intended ſpeedily 
| to deſcend, Theſe were indeed ſcorned by all the 
5 
| 


reſt, and they ſeemed very little affected by cons 
tempt, advice, or reproof, but were reſolved to ex | 
e pect at eaſe the favour of the goddeſs. 


x Among this gay race I was wandering, and 

f found them ready to anſwer all queſtions, and wilt- 

n ing to communicate their mirth : but in turning 

(. round I ſaw two dreadful monſters entering the 

4 vale, one of whom I knew to be Age, and the 

t; other Want, Sport and revelling were now at an 

Yy end, and an univerſal ſhriek of affright en 

trels burſt out and awaked me. 
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ALLEGORY XV: 
PROSPERITY ARD ADVERSITY. 


HE manner in which this allegory is writren, 
and the moral it contains, will be a better 
recommendation of it than any compliment I can 
give the author. I ſhall therefore lay it before my 
readers without farther preface. | 
Proſperity and Adverſity, the daughters of Pro- 
vidence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich Phceni- 
eian merchant, named Velaſco, whoſe reſidence was 
at Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 
Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful as the morn- 


ing, and chearful as the ſpring ; but Adverſity was 
— and e 4 

Velaſco had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally edu- 
cated, and had lived together from their infancy 
in the ſtricteſt harmony and friendſhip. But Love, 
before whom all the affections of the ſoul are as the 
traces of a ſhip upon the ocean, which remain 
only for a moment, threatened in an evil hour 
to ſet them at variance; for both were become 
enamoured with the beauties of Proſperity. The 
nymph, like one of the daughters of men, gave en- 
couragemeAt to each by turns; but to avoid a par- 
ticular declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolution never 
to marry, unleſs her filter, from whom ſhe ſaid it 
was impoſſible for her to be long ſeparated, was 
married. at the ſame time, 


Velaſco, 
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Velaſco, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of 
his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their 
violence, to prevent conſequences, obliged them by 
his authority to decide their pretenſions by lots; 
each previoully engaging in a ſolemn oath to marry 
the nymph that ſhould fall to his ſhare, The lots 
were accordingly drawn; and Proſperity became 
the wife of Felix, and Adverſity of Uranio. 

Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials Ve- 
laſco died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon Felix 
the houſe wherein he dwelt, together with the 


greateſt part of his large fortune and effects. 


The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tratſported' 
with the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of 


his bride, that he cloathed her m gold and filver, 


and adorned her with jewek of ineſtimable value. 
He built a palace for her in the woods; he turned 
rivers into his gardens, and beautified their banks 
with temples and pavilions. He entertained at his 
table the nobles of the land, delighting their ears 
with muſic, and their eyes with magnificence. But 
his kindred he beheld as ſtrangers, and the compa- 
nions of his youth paſſed by unregarded, His bro- 
ther alſo became hateful in his fight, and in proceſs 
of time he commanded the doors of his houſe to 
be ſhut againſt him, 

But as the ſtream flows from its channel and 
loſes itſelf among the vallies, unleſs confined by 
banks, ſo alſo will the current of fortune be diſſi- 
pated, unleſs bounded by ceconomy. In a few 
years the eſtate of Felix was waſted by extravd- 
gance, his merchandize failed him by neglect, and 
his effects were ſeized by the mercileſs hands of 
creditors, He applied himſelf for ſupport to the 
nobles and great men whom he had feafted and 
made prefents to, but his voice was as the voice of 
a ſtranger, and they remembered not his face. The 

fricads 
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friends whom he had neglected derided him in their 
turn, his wife alſo inſulted him, and turned her 
back upon him and fled. Yet was his heart ſo be- 
witched with her ſorceries, that he purſued her 
with entreaties, till by her haſte to abandon him, 
her maſk fell off, and diſcovered to him a face 
withered, and as deformed as before it had appear- 
ed youthful and engaging. . - 

What became of him afterwards tradition does 

not relate with certainty. It is believed that he 
fled into Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſeanty 
benevolence of a tew friends, who had not totally 
deſerted him, and that he died in a Hort time, 
wretched and an exile. . 

Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we have 
already obſerved, had been driven out of doors by 
his — — Felix. Adverſity, though hateful to 
his heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, was the con- 
ſtant attendant upon his ſteps: and to aggravate his 
ſorrow, he received certain intelligence that his 
richeſt veſſel was taken by a Sardinian pirate; that 
another was loſt upon the Lybian Syrtes, and, to 
eompleat all, that the banker with whom the greateſt 
part of his ready money was entruſted, had deſerted 
his creditors and retired into Sicily. Collecting 
therefore the ſmall remains of his fortune, he bid 
adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adverſity through un- 

frequented roads and foreſts overgrown - with. 
thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall village at the 
foot of a mountain, Here they took up their abode 
for ſome time; and Adverſity, in return for. all the 
anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity of her 
looks, adminiſtered to him the moſt faithful coun- 
ſel, weaning his heart from the immoderate love of 
earthly things, and teaching him to revere the 
gods, and to place his whole truſt and happineſs 
in their government and protection. She 3 — 


- , 
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nized bis ſoul, made him modeſt and humble, 
taught him to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of his 
fellow creatures, and inclined him to relieve them. 

« am ſent (ſaid ſhe) by the gods to thoſe alone 
« whom they love: for I not only train them up 
« by my ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but alſo 
prepare them to receive with a greater reliſh all 
« ſuch moderate enjoyments as are not inconſiſtent 
« with this probationary ſtate. As the ſpider, when 
« aſſailed, ſeeks ſhelter in its inmoſt web, ſo the 

mind which I afflit, contracts its wanderin 

thoughts, and flies for happineſs to itſelf. It 
vas I who raiſed the characters of Cato, Socra- 
tes, and Timoleon to ſo divine a height, and ſet 
them up as guides and examples to every future 
« age. Profperity, my ſmiling, but treacherous 
« ſiſter, too frequently delivers thoſe whom ſhe has 
« ſeduced, to be ſcourged by her cruel followers, . 
* Anguiſh and Deſpair: while Adverſity never fails 
to lead thoſe who will be inſtructed by her, to 
the bliſsful habitations of Tranquillity and Con- 
« tent,” a 

Uranio liſtened to her words with great atten- 
tion; and as he looked earneſtly on her face, the 
deformity of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe, By ' 
gentle degrees his averſion to her abated ; and at 
laſt, he gave himſelf wholly up to her counſel and 
direction. She would often repeat to him the wiſe 
maxim of the philoſopher, © That'thoſe who want ; 
the feweſt things, approach neareſt to the gods; 4 

* who want nothing.” She admoniſhed him to 

turn his eyes to the many thouſands beneath him, 

inſtead of gazing on the few who live in pomp and 
ſplendor ; and in his addreſſes to the gods, inſtead ' 

of aſking for riches and popularity, to pray for a 

virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, 'an unblameable life, 

and a death full of good hopes, - 
I Finding 
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Finding him to be every day more and more 
compoſed and refigned, though neither enamoured 
of her face, nor delighted with her fociety, ſhe at 
laſt addreſſed him in the following manner. 

As gold is purged and refined from droſs by 
« fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence to try 
« and improve the virtue of mortals, The end 
* obtained, my taſk is finifhed; and I now leave 
“you, to go and give an account of my charge. 
* Your brother, whoſe lot was Proſperity, and 
*« whole condition you ſo much envied, after hav- 
ing experienced the error of his choice, is at laſt 
%« releaſed by death from the moſt wretched of lives, 
Happy has it been for Uranio, that his lot was 
* Adverlity, whom if he remembers as he ought, 
* his life will be honourable, and his death 
„happy.“ | 

As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe. vaniſhed 
from his ſight. But though her features at that 
moment, inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, 
ſeemed to diſplay a kind of languiſhing beauty, yet 
as Uranio, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, could never 
prevail upon himſelf t6 love her, he neither regret- 
ed her departure, nor wiſhed for her return. But 
though he rejoiced in her abſence, he treaſured up 


her counſels in his heart, and grew happy by the 


practice of them. 

He afterwards betook himſelf. again to merchan- 
dize; and having in a ſhort time acquired & ch 
petency ſufficient for the real enjoyments of life, 
he retreated to a little farm, which he had bought 
for that purpoſe, and where he determined to cog» 
tinue the remainder: of his days. Here he employ: 
ed his time in planting, gardening, and huſbandry 
in quelling, all diſorderly paſſions, and in. forming 
his mind by the leſſons of Adverſity. He took great 
delight in a little cell- or hermitage in his 2 

| W 
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which ſtood under a tuft of trees, e 
with eglantine and honey - ſuckles. Adjoining to it 


was a cold bath, — by a ſpring iſſuing from a 
rock, and over the door was written in large cha- 


rafters the following inſcription : 


| | Beneath this moſs-grown roof, Aus this cell, 

N TrUTH, LIBERTY; CONTENT; and VIRTUE 
| dwell, 

Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 

What PALACE: can"difplay jo fair a train? 


He lived to a Rn old age 3 and died honoured. 
and lamented. 


— 
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TEMPLE OT HONOUR 
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. Plaravere ſuis non reſpondere ſavorem, ft, 


Quaſitum meritis. 


Each inly murnrring at the unequal mead, 
Repines that merit ſhould reward exceed, 


ERHAP $ there is not any word in the lan- 
guage lefs underſtood than Honour, and but 
few that might not have been equally miſtaken wien 
out producing equal miſchief. 
Honour is both a motive and an end; as a prin- 
ciple of action it differs from virtue only in degree, 
and, — neceſſarily includes it, as e 
udes 
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includes juſtice : and, as a reward, it can be de- 
ſerved only by thoſe actions whieh no other prin- 
ciple can produce. To fay of another that he is a 
Man of Honour, is at once to attribute the prin- 
. Ciple and to confer the reward; but, in the common 
acceptation of the word, Honour, as a principle, 
does not include virtue; and therefore, as a reward, 
is frequently beſtowed on vice. Such, indeed, is 
the blindneſs and vaſſalage of human reaſon, that 
men are diſcouraged from virtue by the fear of 
ſhame, and incited to vice by the hope of honour, 

Honour, indeed, is always claimed in ſpecious 
terms, but the facts upon which the claim ij found - 
ed are often flagitiouſly wicked. Lothario arro- 
gates the character of a Man of Honour, for hav- 
ing defended a lady, who had put herſelf under his 
protection, from inſult, at the riſque of his life, 
And Aleator, for fulfilling an engagement, to which 
the law would not have obliged kim, at the ex- 
pence of liberty. But the champion of the lady 
had firſt ſeduced her to adultery, and, to preſerve 
her from the reſentment of her huſband, had killed 
him in a duel; and the martyr to his promiſe had 
paid a ſum, which ſhould have diſcharged the, bill 
of a neceſſitous tradeſman, to a gameſter of quality 
who had given him credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men of ho- 
nour; and he who in certain circumſtances ſhould 
abſtain from murder, perfidy, or ingratitude, would 
be avoided, as reflecting infamy upon his com- 

any. 
F In theſe ſpeculations I exhauſted my waking 
powers a few nights ago, and at length, ſinking into 
Number, I was immediately tranſported into the 
regions of Fancy. 

As I was ſitting penſive and alone at the foot of 


# hill, a man, whole appearance was extremely ve- 
J nerable, 
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nerable, advanced towards me with great ſpeed; 


and, beckoning me to follow him,*began haſtily to 
climb the hill. My mind ſuddenly ſuggeſted, that 
this was the Genius of Inſtruction: I, therefore, in- 


ſtantly roſe up, and obeyed the filent intimation of 


his will ; but not being able to afcend with equal 
rapidity, he caught hold of my hand, Linger not,” 
ſaid he, ** leaſt the hour of illumination be at 
„an end,” We now aſcended together, and 
when we had gained the ſummit he ſtood ſtill. 
„ Survey the proſpect,“ ſaid he, and tell me 
« what thou ſeeſt.“ To the right,“ repliet I, 
„is a lopg valley, and on the left a boundleſs 


4 plain: at the end of the valley is a mountain 


i that reaches to the clouds; and on the ſummit a 
„ brightneſs which I cannot yet ſtedfaſtly behold.“ 
« In that valley,“ ſaid he, the diſciples of Virtue: 
“ preſs forward, and the votaries of Vice wander 
on the plain, In the path of Virtue are many 
« aſperities; the foot is ſometimes wounded by 
„ thorns, and ſometimes bruiſed againſt a ſtone, 
© but the ſky over it is always ſerene, the traveller 
is refreſhed by the breezes of health, and invigo-| 
rated by the ray of chearfulneſs. The. plain js 
** adorned with flowers, which gratify the ſenſe: 
with fragrance and beauty; but the beauty is 
tranſient, and the fragrance hurtful : the ground 
is ſoft and level; and the paths are ſo various, 
that the turf is no where worn away: but above 
is perpetual gloom, the ſun is not ſeen, nor the 
breeze felt; the air ſtagnates, and peſtilential 
vapours diffuſe drowſineſs, laſſitude, and 'anxie- 
ty. At the foot of the mountain-are the bowers: 
of Peace, and on the ſummit is the Temple of 
” Honour. 29 34 
Hut all the diſciples of Virtue do nat aſcend 
the mountain; her path, indeed, is continued 
* beyond 
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« beyond the Bowers, and the laſt ſtage is the 
et aſcent of the precipice : to climb is the volun- 


4 tary labour of the vigorous and the bold; to 


« deſiſt is the irreproachable repoſe, of the timid 
< and the weary. To thaſe, however, who have 
% ſurmounted the difficulties of the way, the gates 
«« of the Temple have not always been opened; nor 
ec againſt thoſe by whom it has never been trodden, 
© have they always been ſhut. The declivity of 
« the mountain on the other fide is gradual and 


« ealy; and, by the appointment of Fate, the en- 


© trance of the Temple of Honour has beem always 
“ kept by. Opinion. Opinion, indeed, ought to 
* have acted under the influence of Truth, but 
% was ſoon. perverted by Prejudice and Cuſtom: 
% ſhe admitted many who afcended the mountain 
% without labour from the plain, and rejected ſome 


* who had toiled up the precipice in the path of 


« Virtue. Theſe, however, were not clamorous 
1 for admittance, but either repined in ſilence, or 
«« exulted, with honeſt pride, in the conſciouſneſs 
« of their own diguity ; turned from Opinion with 
„ contempt and diſdain, and ſmiled upon the 
« world which they had left beneath them, the 
« witneſs of that labour of which they had been 
« refuſed the reward, 

e But the croud within the Temple became dil- 
« contented and tumultuous : the diſciples of Vir- 
tue, jealous of an eminence which they had ob- 
« tained by the utmoſt efforts of human power, 
« made ſome attempts to expel thoſe who had 
«« ſtrolled negligently up the flope, and been ad- 
« mitted by Opinion to pollute the Temple and 
« diſgrace the aſſembly. Thoſe whoſe right was 
« difputed were, however, all ready to decide the 
« controveiſy by the ſword ; and as they dreaded 


« ſcarce any imputation but cowardice, they treated 
* thoſe 


4 
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« thoſe: with great infalence who declined this de- 
« ciſion, and yet would not admit their claim, 


þ « This canfuſion and uproar was beheld by the 


deſs -with i tion and regret : ſhe flew 
« to the throne of Jupiter, and caſting herſelf at 
« his feet, Great ruler of the world, ſaid ſhe, 
« if I have erected a Temple to fulfill the purpoſes 
« of thy wiſdom and thy love, to allure mortals 
« up the ſteep of Virtue, and animate them to 
« communicate. happineſs at the expence of life, 
«let it not be perverted to render vice preſump- 
© tous, nor poſſeſſed by thoſe who dare to periſh 
„jn the violation of thy laws, and the diffuſion of 
« calamity.” Jupiter graciouſly touched the god- 
deſs with his ſceptre, . and replied, * that the 
« appointment of Fate he could not reverſe ; that 
% admiſſion to her Temple muſt ſtill depend upon 
> Opinion, but that he would depute Reaſon to 
examine her conduct, and, if poſſible, pat -her 

« again under the influence of Truth,” 

« Reaſon, therefore, in obedience to the com- 
% mand of Jupiter, deſcended upon the Mountain 
« of Honour, and entered the Temple. At the 
« firſt appearance of Reaſon contention was ſuſ- 
« pended, and the whole aſſembly became filenc 
« with expectation ; but the moment ſhe revealed 
her commiſhon the tumult was renewed with yet 
greater violence. All were equally confident 
« that Reaſon would eſtabliſh the determination 
„of Opinion in their favour; and he that ſpoke 
& loudeſt, hoped to be firſt heard. Reaſon knew 
that thoſe.only had a right to enter the Temple, 
* who aſcended by the Path of Virtue ; to deter- 
« mine, therefore, who ſheuld be expelled. or re- 

ceived, nothing more ſeemed: neceſſary, than to 
j diſcover by which avenue they had accels ; bus 
* Reaſon 
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4% Reaſon herſelf found this diſeovery, however 
« eaſy in ſpeculation, very difficult in effect. 

% The moſt flagitious affirmed, that if they had 
4 not walked the whole length of the valley, they 
« came into it at the foot of the mountain; and 
ce that at leaſt the path by which they had aſcended 
it, was the Path of Virtue. - This was eagerly 
4 contradicted by others; and, to prevent the tedi- 
«« ous labour of deducing truth from a great va- 
6 riety of circumſtanees,, Opinion was called to 
decide the queſtion. 

„But it ſoon appeared, that Opinion ſrarts 
„% knew one path from the other; and that ſhe 
„ neither determined to admit or refuſe upon cer- 
dein principles, or with diſcriminating knowledge, 
# Reaſon, however, ſtill continued to examine 
her; and that ſhe might judge of the credibility 
, of her evidence by the account ſhe would give of 
« a known character, aſked her, which ſide of the 
4% mountain was aſcended by the Macedonian who 
« deluged the world with blood ſhe anſwered, 
«without heſitation, the ſide of Virtue ; that ſhe 
% knew ſhe was not miſtaken, becauſe ſhe ſaw him 
«.in the path at a great diſtance, and remarked 
«& that no man had ever aſcended with ſuch impe- 
10 tuous ſpeed. As Reaſon knew this account to 
«© be falſe, ſne ordered Opinion to be diſmiſſed, 
* and proceeded to a more Pardiouley: examination 
4 of the parties themſelves. © 

4 Reaſon found the accounts of many to be it 
e the higheſt degree extravagant and abſurd : ſome 
as a proof of their having climbed the path of 
*« Virtue, deſcribed proſpects that appeared from 
« the oppoſite: fide of the mountain; and others 
8 affirmed, that the path was ſmooth and level, 


Wy and that many had walked it without ſtumbling 
p at when 
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« when they were ſcarce awake ; and others when 
« they were intoxicated with wine. 

„Upon the foreheads of all theſe Reaſon im- 
e preſſed a mark of Reprobation : and as ſhe could 
not expel them without the concurrence of Opi- 
nion, ſhe delivered them over to Time, to whom 
« ſhe knew Opinion had always paid great defe- 
e rence, and who had generally been a friend to 
« Truth. 

„Time was commanded to uſe his influence to 
« procure their expulſion, and to perſuade Opinion 
« to regulate her determinations by the judgment 
« of Truth. Juſtice alſo decreed, that if ſhe per- 
« ſiſted to execute her office with negligence and 
« caprice, under the influence of Prejudice, and in 
* concurrence With the abſurdities of Cuſtom, ſhe 
« ſhould be given up to Ridicule, a remorſeleſs 
„ being, who rejoices in the anguiſh which he 
„ infliéts: by him alone Opinion can be puniſhed ; - 
Hat the found of his ſcourge ſhe trembles with 
« apprehenſion, and whenever it has been applied 
© by the direction of Juſtice, Opinion has always 
become obedient to Truth. ; . 

« Time,” continued my inſtructor, “ till labours 
to fulfill the command of Reafon ; but though it 
has procured many to be expelled, who had been 
© admitted, yet he has gained admiſſion for but 
few who now had been rejected; and Opinion 
e ſtill continnes negligent and perverſe ; for as ſhe 
has often felt the ſcourge of Ridicule when it 
has not been deſerved, the dread of it has no 
* otherwiſe influenced her conduct, than by throw- 
ing her into ſuch confuſion, that the purpoſes of 
* Reaſon are ſometimes involuntarily defeated.” 

How then,” faid I, „“ ſhall Honour diſtin- 
* guiſh thoſe whom ſhe wiſhes to reward?“ They 
* ſhall be diſtinguiſhed,” replied the viſionary ſage, 
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c“ in the regions of immortality.; to which they 
6% will at length be conducted by Time, who wil 


* not ſuffer them to be finally diſappointed.” - 


While I was liſteping to this reply, with my eyes 
fixed ſtedfaſtly upon the the temple, it ſuddenly dif. 
appeared : the black clouds that hovered over the 
plains of Vice burſt in thunder, the hill on which 
I ſtood began to ſink under me, and the ſtart df 
ſudden terror as I deſcended awaked me. 


EO 


ALLEGORY XVIII. 


FELICIA AND BON ARI O. 


F we are to believe, univerſally, that virtue leads 
directly to happineſs, and vice to puniſhment in 
this world, I am afraid we ſhall form very erroneous 
opinions of the people we converſe with; as ever} 
melancholy face will appear to be produced by a bad 
heart, and every chearful face by a good one. But 
it will be no diſcouragement to virtue to ſay, that 
the reverſe of this is much oftener the caſe ; nay, fo 
obſtinate am I in this opinion, that I ſeldom ſee a 
countenance of ſincere and ſettled grief, without con- 
cluding it to be the effect of ſome eminent degree of 
virtue. | 
Ik ſickneſs and bodily pain were, indeed, all 
the misfortunes incident to our natures, it might 
be ſaid, with ſome colour of truth, that virtue was 
generally its own immediate reward; as every one 
will allow, that temperance and abſtemiouſnels 
lead 
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lead more directly to health and eaſe than riot and 
debauchery, But while we have affections that ſteal 
us from our own happineſs, to involve us in the 
miſery of thoſe about us, they who have the beſt 
hearts, will be ofteneſt made uneaſy, 

The good man conſiders the whole kuman race 
as his own family; and as ſuch a perſon, in a world 
like this, is liable to more diſappointments than one 
who has only himſelf to care for, his troubles and 
mortifications will aſſuredly be greater. . 

The friends of virtue ſnould therefore be cautious 
of promiſing what they are not ſure will be perform- 
ed; leſt, by a failure in the end, they bring diſ- 
credit upon the means. It will be always ſufficient 
to ſay of virtue, that its reward is certain, while it 
can be ſaid of that reward, that it is happineſs 
eternal, 

The following allegory, which is a literal tranſla- 
tion from the ſame old-Spaniſh author from whom the 


ſtory of Gonzales de Caſtro in my firſt paper was: 


taken, ſuppoſes the good man to be unhappy upon 
carth, only becauſe his goodneſs is imperfect. I 
inſert it here (though nor exactly applicable to my 
ſubject) as the molt inſtructive entertainment I am 
able to give my readers at this ſeaſon. 

t the ladies ſhould happen to conceive any diſlike 
to ſome little ſeverities in it, they are deſited to take 
notice that the author was a Spaniard, and that he 
wrote at a time, when it appears by thg concprrent 
teſtimony of all the hiſtorians, that the ſex was not 
abſolutely without fault. 

Jupiter, when he made man, brought with him 
from heaven a nymph called Felicia, or Happineſs, 
to be his companion, The better to engage them 
to each other, he furniſhed man with thoſe paſſions 
and affections which were to feed the mind with per- 
petual wiſhes, with a guide called Reaſon to reſtrain 
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heir violence; and to the nymph he gave immortal 
beauty, together with a certain degree of coyneſs, 
which is always ſure to engage purſuit and endear 
poſſeſſion. | 

But as if ſome other power had a malicious deſign 
-to ſet this pair at variance, notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming deſire of Jupiter to unite them, Felicia be- 
came inſenſible to every thing but virtue, while the 
paſſions of man generally hurried him in a purſuit 
of her by the means of vice. With this difference 
in their natures it was impoſſible for them to agree; 
and in a ſhort time they became almoſt ſtrangers to 
each other. Reaſon would have gone over to the 
ſide of Felicia, but ſome particular paſſion always 
-oppoſed him; for, what was almoſt incredible, 
though Reaſon was a ſufficient match for the whole 
body of paſſions united, he was ure to be ſubdued, 
if ſingly encountered. 

Jupiter laughed at the folly of man, and gave him 
woman. But as her frame was too delicately com- 
poſed to endure the perpetual ſtrife of Reaſon and 
the Paſſions, he contined the former to man, and 

gave up woman to the government of the latter with- 
out controul. | 

Felicia, upon this new creation, grew again ac- 
quainted with man. She made him a viſit of a 
month, and at his entreaty would have ſettled with 
him for ever, if the jealouſy of woman had not 
driven her from his roof. 

From this time the nymph has led a wandering 
life, without any ſettled habitation. As the world 
grew peopled, ſhe paid her viſits to every corner of 
it; but though millions pretended to love her, not 
a ſingle mortal had conſtancy to deſerve her. Cere- 
mony drove- her from court, Avarice from the city, 


ed Want from the.cottage, Her delight, however, 
| Was 
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[ vas in the laſt of theſe places, and there it was that 
; e was moſt frequently to be found. — 
r Jupiter ſaw with pity the wanderings of Felicia, 
and in a fortanate hour cauſed a mortal to be horn, 
n whoſe nadie was Bonario, or - Goodneſs; He en- 
e dowed him with all the graces of mind and body; 
N and at an age when the ſoul becomes ſenũble of de- 
e fires, he breathed into him a paſſion for the beautiful 
t Felicia, Bonario had frequently ſeen her in his 
e early viſits to Wiſdom and Devotion; but as light- 
neis of belief and an over-fondneſs of mankind” 
0 e failings inſeparable to him, he often ſuffered 
e nleit to be led aſtray from Felicia, till Reflection, 
$ tne common friend of both, would ſet him right, 
I and reconduct him to her company. =. 
Though Felicia was a virgin of ſome thonſand 
4 .years old, her coyneſs was rather found to- increaje 


tian to diminiſh, * his, perhaps, to mortal old 


n maids may be matter of wander ; but the true reaſon 
- was, that the beauty of Felicia was. incapable of de- 
d cay. From hence it was, that the fickleneſs of 
i Eonario made her leis eaſy of acceſs. Vet ſuch 
p was her frailty, that he continually ſuffered: himſelf 


to be enticed from her, till at laſt ſhe totally with- 
drew herſelf. - Refletion came only to upbraid him. 


a ler words, however, were of ſervice, as by ſnewing 
g him how he had loſt Felicia, they gave him hopes 
t that a contrary behaviour might, in time, regain 

her, 
7 The loſs of happineſs inſtructs us how to value i it, 
l And now-it was that Bonario began in earneſt to 
f love Felicia, and to devote his whole time to a pur- 
t ſuit of her. He inquired for her among the Great, 
- but they knew her not. He bribed the Poor for 
) intelligence, but they were ſtrangers to her. He 
, fought her of Knowledge, but the was ignorant 


of her; of Pleaſure, but ſhe miſled him. *Tem- 
H 3 perance 
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perance knew only the path ſne had taken; Virtue 
had ſeen her upon the way; but Religion aſſured 
him of her retreat, and ſent Conſtancy to conduct 
him to her. 

It was in a village far from town, that Bonario 
again ſaw his Felicia; and here he was in hopes of 
poſſeſſing her for ever. The coyneſs with which 
ſhe treated him in his days of folly, time, and the 
amendment it had wrought in him, began to ſoften. 
He paſſed whole days in her ſociety, and was rarely 
denied acceſs to her, but when Paſſion had mifguid- 
ed him, 

Felicia lived in this retreat, with the daughter of 
a ſimple villager, called Innocence. Jo this amiable . 
ruſtic did Bonario apply for interceſſion, upon every 
new offence againſt Felicia; but too impatient to 
delay, and out of humour with his advocate, he 
renewed his acquaintance with a court lady, called 
Vice, who was there npon a viſit, and engaged her 
to ſolicit for him. This behaviour ſo enraged Fe- 
Iicia, that ſhe again withdrew herſelf; and in the 
warmth of her reſentment, ſent up a petition to Ju- 
piter, to be recalled to heaven, 

Jupiter, upon this petition, called a council of 
the gods ; in which it was decreed, that while Bo- 
nat io continued upon earth, Felicia ſhould not to- 
tally depart from it; but as the nature of Bonario 
was fickle and imperfect, his admiſſion to her ſoci- 
ety ſhould be only occaſional and tranſient. That 
their nuptials ſhould be deferred till the nature of 
Bonario ſhould be changed by death, and that after - 
wards they ſhould be inſeparably united in the re- 
gions of immortality. 
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Invidua ficuli non inwvenere tyrauni 
Maius FO νπ,jùjZꝝ uu Hon. 


Nor could Sicilia's tyrants ever find 
4 greater tortacnt man an envious mind. FRANCIS» 


iN O ON after the expiration of that golden age, 
Ms 


in which perpetual and {pontaneous plenty pre- 
cluded all temptation to violence and fraud, Apollo, 
the God of Wiſdom, of Eloquence, and Muſic, be- 
cime enamoured of one of the nymphs who graced 
the train of Diana, The nymph, whole name time 
has not preſerved with her ſtory, was at firſt in- 
flexible z but the ſuit which her chaſtity refuſed, her 
vanity {till continued to permit: and thus, though, 
Wiſdom, Eloquence, and Muſic were ineffectual, 
yet Perſeverance prevailed. The pride of virtue 
was imperceptibly ſoftened, and the ſenſe of guilt had 
been ſo often loſt in the anticipation of delight, that 
it did not always retu1n : to this delight there re- 
mained no obſtacle but the fear of ſhame, as deſire 
perpetually increaſed, which was at laſt ſurmounted. 
Apollo perceived and purſued his advantage; 
and the nymph ſilently conſented to an aſſignation; 
the place was a grotto far ſequeſtred from the path 

of the traveller, and the time was midnight. 
H 4 When 
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WW hen nature no donger laviſhed her bounty upon 
Idleneſs, and the fruits of the earth were beſtowed 
only upon labour; when the harveſt and vintage 
ceaſed to be common, and the bounds of property 
were ſet up; many vices under human forms became 
inhabitants of the earth, and aſſociated with man- 
kind. Of ſome the external appearance was pleaſing, 
and their qualities were not immediately diſcovered. 
Among theſe vices was Envy. Envy, indeed, was 
never lovely ; but ſhe was then young, nor was the 
malignity of her mind yet expreſſed in her perſon, 

As Apollo was enamoured of the nymph, Envy 
was enamoured. of Apollo : ſhe watched his de- 
ſcent, therefore, with all the imp4ticace of deſire; 
and though ſhe knew her own patit2n to be hope- 
leſs, yet the diſcovery of his addreſſes to another 
diſtracted her with jealouſy : ſhe was always buſied 
to procure intelligence which could only increaſe her 
torment; and was perpetually contemplating the 
happineſs which ſhe deſpaired to enjoy. 

It happened that the aſſignation of the lovers 
was overheard by Echo, and by Echo repeated to 
Envy. This intelligence rouſed her to a yet keener 
ſenſibility of milery : to intercept the happineſs. of 
a rival, was the firſt object of her wich; and the 
next moment ſhe conceived a deſign of ſecuring that 
happineſs to herſelf, To effect both theſe purpoſes 
a thouſand projects had been contrived, examined, 
and rejected ; her mind was more violently agitated 
in proportion as the time drew more near; and 
after all the toil of thinking had ended in deſpair, 
an expedient ſuddenly ſtarted into her mind, which, 
ſhe perceived at once to be ſimple and eaſy ; ſhe 
wondered how it had been before overlooked, and 
re{olved immediately to put it in execution. 

It was within an hour of midnight when the 
nymph took her way to the grotto, She was now 

pale 
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le with remorſe; and now fluſhed with ſhame ; 
the heſitated ; her bofom again beat with anticipated 
delight; ſhe trembled, and went forward, Envy + 
perceived her at a diſtance, and caſt round her a 
thick cloud, which ſcarce the beams of Phoebus 
himſelf could have diſſipated. The nymph looked 
round for the grotto, but ſuddenly perceived herſelf 
to be involved in impenetrable darkneſs ; ſhe could 
diſcover neither the ſky above her, nor the ground 
on which ſhe ſtood : ſhe ſtopp'd ſhort, terrified and 
aſtoniſhed ; defire was chilled in her veins, and ſhe 
ſhuddered at the temerity of her purpoſe. 

In this dreadful moment ſhe had no hope of de- 
liverance, but from the power whoſe laws ſhe was 
about to violate; and ſhe, therefore, addreſſed this 
prayer to Diana: „ Chaſte queen of irreproachable 
delight! who, though my mind had renounced 
„ thy influence, haſt yet by this omen preſerved me 
from corporal diſhonour; O!] guide me in ſafety 
through the terrors of this guilty night ; let me 
once more be permitted to purſue the chaſe at 
„ thy fide, and to mingle with the happy virgins, 
„hom Chearfulneſs, the daughter of Innocence, 
aſſembles at thy power!“ As ſhe uttered this 
prayer, ſhe haſtily turned about; and the moment 
ſne made an effort to go back, her prayer was grant-- 
ed; the gloom which ſurrounded her was diſſipated; 
and ſhe again perceived the mild radiance of her 
queen tremble upon the foilage of the trees, and 
chequer the path before her with a filver light.. 
She now ſprung forward; impelled by that joy 
which her deliverance had inſpired: her ſpeed was: 
10 longer reſtrained by the timidity of guilt ; the 
ſolitary way was repaſſed in a moment; and her 
deſire to return had been ſo ardent that the could: 


believe it to be accompliſhed. 
H. 5 Ia 
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In the mean time Envy had entered the grotto, 
and was expecting Apollo; ſhe heard him approach 


with a tumult of paſſions, in which pain was pre- 


dominant; and ſhe received him with ſilence and 


confuſion, which otherwiſe ſhe would have found 
it difficult to feign. 


When the momentary tranſport which ſhe had 
thus obtained was at an end, ſhe perceived that it 
had been too dearly purchaſed with ſafety : ſhe re- 
flected upon her ſituation with terror; and wiſhed, 
too late, that the nymph, whoſe pleaſure ſhe had in- 
terrupted, had received it in her ſtead, as it would 
bave been more than counterbalanced by a ſmall pro- 
portion of her pain: her pain was not, however, 
produced by regretting the loſs of innocence, but 
by anticipating the puniſhment of guilt, 

Apollo, who knew not how wretched and malig- 
nant a being he had claſped to his boſom, whiſper- 
ed a thouſand tender ſentiments, and urged her to 
reply. Envy was ſtill filent; but knowing that ſhe 
conld not in theſe circumſtances continue long un- 
detected, ſhe ſuddenly collected all ker forces, and 
ipr ung from him, hoping to have eſcaped unknown 
in the darkneſs of the night: but juſt as ſhe reach- 
ed the entrance of the grotto, he again caught her 
in his arms, Envy ſhrieked in the anguiſh of de- 
pair, and the god himſelf ſtarted back with aſto- 
niſhment: he would not, however, quit his hold 


of the tugitive ; and Diana, that ſhe might not loſe 


n opportunity to puniſh incontinence, darted her 
rays directly upon the place. Apollo diſcovered the 
features of Envy, and turned from her with ab- 
horrence. After a moment's recollection, looking 
again ſternly upon her, © Loathed and deteſted as 
thou art,” ſaid he, “ cannot deſtroy thee, for 
% thou art immortal as the felicity of heaven ; and 


** 1 with not to deſtroy thee, for immortality is thy 


„ curſe, 
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* curſe. But may my arms again embrace thee, and 
may thy boſom be again preſſed to mine, if thy 
power thus to prophane the delights of love end 
** not this moment for ever! henceforth thy face 
** ſhall be deformed with the characteriſtics of want 
* and age, and ſnakes, inſtead of hair, ſhall be the 
* covering of thy head; thy breaſts ſhall be length» 
« enced to thy waiſt, and thy ſkin ſhall be ſuffuſed 
« with gall,” While he was yet ſpeaking, the 
freſhneſs of youth faded from her cheeks; her 
cycs ſunk inward ; her treſſes, that flowed in looſe 
ringlets upon her ſhoulders, were ſuddenly con- 
tracted, and wreathing themſelves in various con- 
tortions, a brood of ſerpents hiſſed round her head; 
her fleſh became flaccid, her tkin appeared ſhrivelled 
and yellow, and her whole form expreſſed at once 
malignity and wretchedneſs. 

Thus changed, ſhe fled from the preſence of 
Apollo; but ſhe carried with her not a memorial of 
her crime only, but of that pleaſure which her 
punithment had rendered it impoſhble to repeat. 
A child, which ſhe regarded as at once her glory 
and her ſhame, was at length born, and atterwards. 
known among mankind by the name of Cunning. 

In Cunning, the qualities both of the father and 
the mother, as far as they are compatible, were 
united. As the progeny of Envy, he regards what- 
cver is amiable and good with malignity ; the end 
that he propoſes, therefore, is always the gratifica- 
tion of vice: but he inherits ſo much of his father's. 
witdon, that he frequently purſues that end by the 
molt effectual means. | 

Al, therefore, whom Wiſdom would diſdain to. 
counſel, apply to Cunning. But of the votaries to 
Cunning, even thoſe who ſucceed are diſappointed 2 
they do, indeed, frequently obtain the immediate: 

Il 6 object 


% 
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object of. their wiſh ; but they are ſtill reſtleſs and 
unſatisfied; as the ſtateſman, after he has gratified 
his ambition, ſtill ſighs in vain for felicity. 


F 


AOK. 
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Nunquam libertas gratior extat | 
Quam ſub rege pio. 
Never does liberty appear more amiable than under 
The government of a pious and good prince. 


Was walking two or three days ago in a very 

pleaſing retirement, and amuſing myſelf with 
the reading of that ancient and beautiful allegory 
called“ The Tablature of Cebes *.“ I was at laſt 
ſo tired with my walk, that I fat down to reſt myſelf 
upon a bench that ſtood in the midſt of an agreeable 
ſhade. The muſic of the birds that filled all the 
trees about me, lulled me aſleep before I was aware 
of it; which was followed by a dream, that I im- 
pute in ſome meaſure to the foregoing author, who 
Had made an impreſſion upon my imagination, and 
put me into his own way of thinking. 

F tancied myſelf among the Alps, and, as it is 
natural in a dream, ſeemed every moment to bonnd 
from one ſummit to another, until at laſt; after 
having made this airy progreſs over the tops 


* See Allegory iſt, 
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of ſeveral mountains, I arrived at the very centre of 


thoſe broken rocks and precipices. I here, me- 
thought, ſaw a prodigious circuit of hills, that 
reached above the clouds, and encompaſſed a large 
ſpace of ground, which I had a great curioſity to 
look into. I thereupon continued my former way 
of travelling through a great variety of winter 


ſcenes, until I had gained the top of theſe white 


mountains, which ſeemed another Alps of ſnow, 
I looked down from hence into a ſpacious plain, 
which was ſurrounded on all ſides by this mound 
of hills, and which preſented me with the moſt 
agreeable proſpect I had ever ſeen. There was a 
greater variety of colours in the embroidery of 
the meadows, a more lively green in the leaves 
and graſs, a brighter cryſtal in the ſtreams, than 
what I ever met with in any other region. The 
light itſelf had ſomething more ſhining and glorious 
in it than that of which the day is made in other 


places. I was wonderfully altoniſhed at the diſ- 


covery of ſuch a paradiſe, amidſt the wildnefs of 


thoſe cold, hoary landſkips which lay about it; 
but found at length that this happy region was in- 


habited by the Goddeſs of Liberty, whoſe preſence 
ſoftened the regions of the climate, inriched the bar- 


renneſs of the ſoil, and more than ſupplied the ab- 
ſence of the ſun. The place was covered with a 
wonderful profuſion of flowers, that without being - 
diſpoſed into regular borders and parterres, grew 
promiſcuouſly, and had a greater beauty in their 
natural luxuriancy and dilorder than they could 


have received from the checks and reſtraints of art. 


There was a river that roſe out of the ſouth fide of 


the mountain, from whence it paſſes under a long 


range of rocks, and at length riſes in that part of the 


Alps where the inhabitants think it the firſt ſource 


of the Rhone, This river, after having made its 
| progreſs 
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progreſs through thoſe free nations, ſtagnates in a 
huge lake at the leaving of them; and no ſooner 
enters into the regions of {lavery, but runs through 
them with an incredible rapidity, and takes its 
ſhorteſt way to the ſea. 

I deſcended into the happy fields that lay beneath 
me, and in the midſt of them beheld the goddeſs 
ſitting upon a throne, She had nothing to incloſe 
her but the bounds of het own dominions, and no- 
thing over her head but the heavens. Every glance 
of her eye caſt a track of light where it fell, that 
revived the ſpring, and made all things ſmile about 
her, My heart grew chearful at the fight of her; 
and as ſhe looked upon me, 41 found a certain con- 
fidence growing in me, and ſuch an-inward reſolu— 
tion as | never felt before that time. 

On the left hand of the goddeſs was the Genius 
of Monarchy. She was clothed in the whitelt 
ermine, and wore a crown of the pweſt- gold 
upon her head. In her hand ſhe held a ſceptre like 
that which is borne by the Britiſn monarchs, A 
couple of tame lions lay crouching at her feet: 
her countenince had in it a very great t majeſty, With- 
out any mixture of terfor : her voice was like the 
voice of an angel, filled with ſo much ſweetneſs, 
and accompanied with ſach an air of condeſcenſion, 
as tempered the awfulneſs of her appearance, and 
equally in{ pired love and vencration into the hearts 
of all that belreld her. 

In the train of the Goddeſs of Liberty were the 
ſeveral arts and ſciences, who all of them flourithed 
underneath her eye. One of them in particular 
made a greater figure than any of the reſt, who 
held a thunder-bolt in her hand, which had the 
power of melting, piercing, or breaking every thing 
that ſtood in its way, The name of this goddels 
was Eloquence, 

There 


% 
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There were two other dependent goddeſſes, who 
made a very conſpicuous figure in this bliſsful region. 
The firſt of them was ſeated on a hill, that had 
every plant growing out of it which the ſoil was 
in its own nature capable of producing. The other 
was ſeated in a little iſland, that was covered with 
groves of ſpices, olives, and orange - trees, and in a 
word with products of every foreign clime. The 
name of the firſt was Plenty, of the ſecond Com- 
merce. The firſt leaned her right arm upon a 
plough, and under her left held a huge horn, out 
of which ſhe poured a whole autumn of fruits. 
The other wore a roſtral crown upon her head, and 
kept her eyes fixed upon a compaſs. : 

1 was wonderfully pleaſed in ranging through this 
delighttul place, and the more ſo, Becauſe it was 
not encumbered with fences and incloſures ; until 
at length methought I ſprung from the ground, and 
pitched upon the top of a hill, that preſented ſe- 
veral objects to my fight which I had not before 
taken notice of. The winds that paſſed over this 
flowery plain, and through the tops of the trees, 
which were full of bloſſoms, blew upon me in ſach 
a continued breeze of {weets, that I was wonderfully 
charmed with my fitnation. I here ſaw all the 
inner declivities of that great circuit of mountains, 
whoſe out-fide was covered with ſnow, overgrown 
with huge foreſts of fir-trees, which indeed are very 
frequently found in other parts of the Alps. Theſe 
trees were inhabited by ſtorks, that came hither in 
great flights from very diſtant quarters of the world. 
Methought I was pleaſed in my dream to fee what 
became of theſe birds, when, leaving the places to 
which they make an annual viſit, they riſe in great 
flocks ſo high until they are out of ſight, and for 
that reaſon have been thought by ſome modern 
philoſophers to take a ſlight to the moon; but my 

| eyes 
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eyes were ſoon diverted from this proſpect, when I 
obſerved two great gaps that led through this circuit 
of mountains, where guards and watches were poſt- 
ed day and night. Upon examination, I found that 
there were two formidable enemies encamped before 
each of the avenues, who kept the place in a per- 
petual alarm, and watched all opportunities of in- 
vading it. 

Tyranny was at the head of one of theſe armies, 
dreſſed in an eaſtern habit, and graſping in her 
hand an iron ſceptre. Behind her was Barbarity, 


with the garb and complexion of an Ethiopian ; 


Ignorance, with a turban upon her head ; and Per- 
ſecution holding up a bloody flag, embroidered with 
flower-de-luces, Theſe were followed by Oppre!- 
fion, Poverty,” Famine, Torture, and a dreadful 
train of appearances, that made me tremble to be- 


hold them. Among the baggage of this army L 


could diſcover racks, wheels, chains, and gibbers, 
with all the inſtruments art could invent to make 
human nature miſerable. 

Before the other avenue I ſaw Licentiouſneſs, 
dreſſed in a garment not unlike the Poliſh caſſock, 
and leading upa whole army of monſters, ſuch as Cla- 
mour, with a hoarſe voice and an hundred tongues; 
Confuſton, with a miſhapen body, and a thoniand 


heads; Impudence, with a forehead of braſs ; and 
Rapine, with hands of iron. The tumult, noiſe, and 
uproar in this quarter were ſo very great, that they 
diſturbed my imagination more than is conſiſtent: 


with ſleep, and by that means awaked me. 
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ERROR AN DP OPINION. 


Decipumur fpecie i. — HoR, 


Veluded by a ſeeming excellence. R0o0S8COMMON, 


UR defects and follics are too ofien unknown 


to us ; nay, they are ſo far from being known 
to us, that they paſs for demonſtrations of our worth. 
'This makes us eaſy in the midſt of them, fond to 
ſhew them, fond to improve in them, and to be 
clteemed for them. Thence it is that a thouſand 
unaccountable conceits, gay inventions, and extra- 
vagant actions mult afford us pleaſures, and diſplay 
us to others in the-colours which we ourſelves take 
a fancy to glory in : and indeed there is ſomething 
ſo amuſing for the time in this ſtate of vanity and 
ill grounded ſatisfaction, that-even the wiſer world 
has choſen an exalted word to deſcribe its enchant- 
ments, and called it the Paradiſe of Fools. 


Perhaps the latter part of this reflection may ſeem 


a falſe thought to ſome, and bear another turn than 
what I have given; but it is at preſent none of my 
buſineſs to look after it, who am going to confeſs 
that I have been lately amongſt them in a viſion. 
Methought I was tranſported to a hill, green, 
flowery, and of an eaſy aſcent, Upon the broad 


top 
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top of it reſided ſquint- eyed Error, and popular 
Opinion with many heads; two that dealt in ſorcery, 
and were famous for bewirching people with the 
love of themſelves. To thele repaired a multitude 
from every ſide, by two different paths Which lead 
towards each of them. Some who had the moſt 
aſſuming air went directly of themſelves to Error, 
without expecting a conductor; others of a ſolter 
nature went firſt to popular Opinion, from whence, 
as ſhe influenced and engaged them with their own 
praiſes, ſhe delivered them over to his government, 
When we had aſcended to an open part of the 
ſummit where Opinion abode, we found her entcr- 
taining ſeveral who had arrived before us. ier voice 
was pleaſing; ſhe breathed odours as ſhe ſpoke: 
ſhe ſeemed to have a tongue for every one; every 
one thought he heard of ſomething that was valuable 
in himſelf, and expected a paradiie which ſhe pro- 
miſed as the reward of his merit, Thus were we 
drawn to follow her, till ſhe ſhould bring us where 
it was to be beſtowed: and it was obſervable, that 
all the way we went, the company was either praiſ- 
ing themſelves in their qualifieations, or one another 
for thoſe qualifications which they took to be con- 
ſpicuous in their own characters, or diſpraiſing others 
for wanting theirs, or vying in the degrees of them, 
At laſt we approached a bower, at the entrance 
of which Error was feared. The trees were thick- 
woven, and the place where he fat artfully con- 
trived to darken bim a little, He was diſguiſed in 
a whitiſh robe, which he had put on, that he might 
appear to us with a nearer reſemblance to Truth: 
and as ſhe has a light whereby ſhe manifeſts the 
beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, ſo he 
had provided himſelf with a magical wand, that he 
might do ſomething in imitation of it, and pleaſe 
wich deluſions. This he liſted ſolemnly; and mut- 


tering 
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tering to himſelf, bid the glories which he kept 
under enchantment to appear before us. Immedi- 
ately we calt our eyes on that part of the ſky to 
which he pointed, and obſerved a thin blue proſpect, 
which cleared as mountains in a ſummer morning 
when the miſts go off, and the palace of Vanity 
appeared to ſight, 

The foundation hardly ſeemed a foundation, bat 
a ſet of curling clouds, which it ſtood upon by 
magical contrivance. The way by which we aſcend- 
ed was painted like a rainbow; and as we went, the 
breeze that played about us bewitched the ſenſes. 
The walls were gilded all for ſhew ; the loweſt ſet 
of pillars were of the flight fine Corinthian order, 
and the top of the building being rounded, bore fo 
tac the reſemblance of a bubble. 

At thepate the travellers neither met with a porter, 
nor waited till one ſhould appear; everyone thought 
his merits a ſufficient paſſport, and preſſed for- 
ward. In the hall we met with ſeveral phantoms, 
that roved amongſt us, and ranged the company ac- 
cording to their ſentiments. There was decreaſing 
Honour, that had nothing to ſhew in but an old 
coat of his anceſtors atchievements : there was Of- 
tentation, that made himſelf his own conſtant ſub- 
jet, and Galantry ſtrutting upon his tip-toes. At 
the upper end of the hall ſtood a throne, whoſe 
canopy glittered with all the riches that gaiety could 
contrive to laviſh on it ; and between the gilded 
arms ſat Vanity, decked in the peacock's feathers, 
aud acknowledged for another Venus by her votartes, 
The boy who ſtood beſide her for a Cupid, and 
who made the world to bow before her, was called 


Self-Conceit. His eyes had every now-and-then a 


caſt inwards, to the neglect of all objects about him; 
and the arms which he made uſe of for conqueſt, 


were borrowed from thoſe againſt whom he had a 
delign, 
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deſign. Ihe arrow which he ſhot at the ſoldier, 
was fledged from his own plume of feathers; the 
dart he directed againſt the man of wit, was wing- 
ed from the quills he writ with; and that which he 
ſeat againſt thole who preſumed upon their riches, 
was headed with gold out of their treaſures: he 
made re:s for ſtateſmen from their own ͤcontrivances; 
he took fire from the eyes of ladies, with which he 
melted their hearts; and lightening from the tongues 
of the eloquent, to enflame them with their own 
glories. At the foot of the throne ſat three falſe 
graces, Flattery with a ſhell of paint, AtieCtarion 
with a mirrour to practiſe at, and Faſhion ever 
changiog the poſture of her clothes. Theſc applied 
themſelves to ſecure the conqueſt which Selt-Conccit“ 
had gotten, and had each of them their particular 
politics. Flattery gave new colours and complexions 
to all things, AﬀeCtation new airs and appearances, 
which, as ſhe ſaid, were not vulgar, and Faſhion 
both concealed ſome home defects, and added fome 
foreign external beauties. 3 
As I was reflecting upon what I ſaw, I heard a 
voice in the croud, bemoaning the condition of 
- mankind, which is thus managed by the breath of 
Opinion, deluded by Error, fired by Self- Conceit, 
and given up to be trained in all the courſes ot 
Vanity, till Scorn or Poverty come upon us. 
Theſe expreſſions were no ſooner handed about, 
but I immediately ſau a general diſorder, till at laſt 
there was a parting in one place, and a grave old 
man, decent and reſolute, was led forward to be 
puniſhed for the words he had uttered; He ap- 
peared inclined to have ſpoken in his own defence, 
but I could not obſerve that any one was willing to 
hear him. Vanity caſt a ſcornful ſmile at him; 
Self- Conceit was angry; Flattery, who knew him 
NE mn put on a vizurd, and turned away: 
A Affectatiou 
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Affectation toſſed her fan, made mouths, and called 


him Egvy or Slander; and Faſhion would have it, 


that at leaſt he muſt be Ill- Manners. Thus (lighted 
and delpiſed by all, he was driven out for abufing 
people of merit and figure ; and I heard it firmly 
1e{olved, that he ſhould be uſed no better where-ever 

hey met with him hereafter, | 
| had already ſeen the meaning of moſt part of 
that warning which he had given, and was conſider- 
ing how the latter words ſhould be fulfilled, when 
a mighty noiſe was heard without, and the door was 
blackened by a numerous train of harpies crouding 
in upon ns. Folly and Broken Credit were feen 
in the houſe before they entered: Trouble, Shame, 
Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty brought up the:rear : 
Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, diſappeared ; 
her ſubjects ran into holes and corners; but many 
of them were found and carried off (as I was told 
by one who ſtood near me) either to priſons or 
cellars, ſolitude or little company, the mean arts 
or the viler crafts of life, But theſe, added he, 
with a diſdainful air, are ſuch who would fondly 
live here, when their merits neither matched the 
luſtre of the place, nor their riches its expences. 
We have ſeen ſuch fcenes as theſe before now; the 
glory you ſaw will all return when the hurry is 
over, I thanked him for his information; and be- 
lieving him fo incorrigible as that he would ſtay till 
it was his turn to be taken, I made off to the door, 
and overtook fome few, who, though they would 
not hearken to Plain-Dealing, were now terriſied to 
good purpoſe by the example of others: but when 
they had touched the threſhold, it was a ftrange 
ſhock to them to find that the deluſion of Error was 
gone, and they plainly diſcerned the building to 
hang a little up in the air without any real founda- 
tion. At firſt we ſaw nothing, but a deſperate Igap 
remain- 
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remained for us, and I a thouſand times blamed my 

unmeaning curioſity that had brought me into ſo 
much danger. But as they began to ſink lower in 
their own minds, methought the place funk along 
with us, till they were arrived at the due point of 
eſteem which they ought to have for themſelves; 
then the part of the building in which they ſtood 
touched the earth, and we departing out, it retired 
from our eyes. Now, whether they who ſtayed 
in the palace were ſenſible of this deſcent, I cannot 
tell; it was then my opinion that they were not, 
However it be, my dream broke up at it, and has 
given me occaſion all my life to reflect upon the 
fatal conſequences of following the ſuggeſtions of 
Vanity. 
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Frigora miteſcunt Jephyris; Ver porterit Aflas 
Interitura, ſimul 

Pomifer Autumnus fruges efuderit ; & mox 
Bruma recurrit iners, Hor. Od. 7. I. 4. v. 9. 


The cold grows ſoft with weſtern gales, 
The Summer over Spring prevails, 

But yields to Autumn's fruitful rain, 
As this to Winter ſtorms and hails; 

Each loſs the haſting moon repairs again. 


Sir W. TEMPLE, 
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85 HERE is hardly any thing gives a more 
1 ſenſible delight, than the enjoyment of a 
% cool - ſtill evening after the uneaſineſs of a hot 
« ſultry day. Such a one I paſſed not long ago, 
* which made me rejoice, when the hour was come 
* for the ſun to ſet, that I might enjoy the freſh- 
e neſs of the evening in my garden, which then 
* affords me the pleaſanteſt hours I paſs in the 
„whole four-and-twenty, I immediately aroſe 
% from my couch, and went down into it. You 
deſcend at firſt by twelve ſtone ſteps into a . 
large fquare divided into four graſs- plots, in * 
each of which is a ſtatue of white marble. This 
« is ſeparated from a large parterre by a low wall, | 
«* and from thence through a pair of iron gates, { 
e you | 
7 


cc 
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&« you are led into a long broad walk of the fineſt 
& turf, ſet on each ſide with tall yews, and oa either 
* hand bordered by a canal, which on the right 
& divides the walk from a wilderneſs parted into 
6 yariety of allies and arbours, and on the left from 
& a kind of amphitheatre, which. is the receptacle 
*« of a great number of oranges and myrtles. The 
% moon ſhone bright, and ſeemed then molt agree- 
cc ably to ſupply the place of the ſun, obliging me 
“ with as much light as was neceſſary to diſcover 
ce a thouſand pleaſing objects, and at the fame time 
e diveſted of all power of heat. The reflection of 
ce it in the water, the fanning of the wind ruftling 
& on the leaves, the ſinging of the thruſh and night- 
_ ingale, and the coolneſs of the walks, all conſpired 
ce to make me lay aſide all diſpleaſing thoughts; and 
«© brought me into ſuch a tranquillity of mind, as is, I 
27 believe, the next happineſs to that of kercafter. 
* Tn this ſweet retirement I naturally fell into the 
« x_petition of ſome lines out of a poem of Milton's, 
4 which heentitles Il Penſeroſo, the ideas of which 


6 were exquiſitely ſuired to my preſent wanderings 


«of thought.“ 


Sweet bird ! that ſhun'ſt the noite of folly, 

Moſt muſical ! moſt melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntreſs, oft, the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evening ſong : 

And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen | 

On the dry ſmooth - ſhaven green, TRY 
To behold the wandering moon, | 
Riding near her higheſt noon, 

Like one that hath been led aſtray, 

Thro' the heaven's wide pathleſs way, 

And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, 

Stooping thro' a fleecy cloud. 


Then let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave with his wings in airy ſtream, 
7 Ot 
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Of. lively-portraiture diſplay d. 
Softly on my eyelids laid : © . 
And as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe Ear. 

Above, about, or underneath, 2461 976. 


Sent by ſpirits to mortals good, 
Or the unſeen Genius of the wood. 


I reflected then upon the ſweet viciſſitude of 
night and day, on the charming difpoſition of the 
Seaſons, and their return again in a perpetual cir- 
cle; and oh! faid I, that I could from theſe my 
declining years return again to my firſt ſpring . of 
youth and vigour; but that, alas! is impoſſible : 
all that remains within my power, is to ſoften the 
inconveniencies I feel with an eaſy, contented 
mind, and the enjoyment of ſuch delights as this 
ſolitude affords me. In this thought I ſat me down 
on a bank of flowers and dropt into a ſlumber, 
which, whether it were the effect of fumes and 
vapours, or my preſent thoughts, I know not ; but 
methought the Genius of the garden ſtood before 
me, and introduced me into the walk where I lay 
this drama and different ſcenes of the revolution 
of the year, which whilſt I then ſaw, even it my 
dream, I reſolved to write down, and ſend to the 
Spectator, 13 M4 

The firſt perſon whom Iſaw advancing towards 
me, was a youth of a moſt beautiful air and ſhape, 
though he ſeemed not yet arrived at that exatt 
proportion and ſymmetry of parts which a little 
more. time would have given him ; but however, 
there was ſuch a bloom in his countenance, ſuch 
ſatisfaction and joy, that I thought it the moſt 
deſirable form that I had ever ſeen. He was 
clothed in a flowing mantle of green ilk; inter- 
woven with flowers: he had a chaplet of roſes on 
his head, and a narciſſus in his hand; primroſes 


1 * and 
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e and violets ſpraug up under his fert, and all na- 
4 ture was cheered at his upptonch. Flora was on 
4 one hand, und Vertumnus on the other in à robe 
4 f changeable Ak. After this I was furprized 
c to ſee the moon beams reflected with a ſudden 
t glare from armour, and to ſee a man completely 
e armed advancing with his ſword drawn. I was 
4 ſoon Toa by the Genius it was Mars, who 
C had long uſurped a place among the attendants of 
4 the Spring. e made way for a ſofter appear. 
& ance; it 5 „Venn, without any ornament bus 
cc her own beauties, not ſo much as her own ceſtus, 
.* with which ſhe had encompaſſed a globe, which 
4e ſhe held in her right-hand, and in her left ſhe 
“ had a ſceptre of gold. After her followed the 
. * Graces, with their arms entwined within one at- 
4c other; their girdles were looſed, and they moved 
4 to the ſound Tof ſoft muſic, ſtriking the ground 
„ alternately with their feet. Then came bp the 
three Months which belong to this Seaſon. As 
March advanced towards me, there was methought 
*in his look a louring roughneſs, which ill befitted 
% a month which was ranked in fo ſoft a ſeaſon; but 
4 as he came forwards his features became inſenſibly 
* more mild and gentle: he ſmoothed his brow, add 
1 looked with ſo ſweet a countenance, that I cod 
« not but lament his departure, though he made way 
- 6 for April. He appeared in the greateſt gaiety ima- 
0 ginable, and had a thouſand Pleaſures to attend 
t him: his look was frequently clouded, but im- 
. mediately returned to its firſt compoſure, and re- 
„ mained fixed in a ſmile. Then came May, at- 
. 4 tended by Cupid, with his bow ſtrung, and in a 
. £* poſture to let fly an arrow: as he paſſed by me- 
* thought I heard a confuſed noiſe of ſoft com- 
. . *< plaints, gentle extaſies, and tender ſighs of lovers; 
-** vows of . and as many complainings of 
. B 14 2 * oy per fidi- 
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6 
e theſe IL ſam a man advance in the full prime and 
« vigaur-ot: his age: his complexion was ſanguine 
and ruddy, his hair black, and fell down in beau- 
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per iᷣdiouſaeſs; all-which the winds waſted, away 


as ſoon as they had reached my heariog-1 After 


„ tifulc ringleis beneath chis ſhoulders; a mantle of 
Hair - coloured ſilk hung looſely upon him: he ad- 
V vanced with a haſty-ftep after Spring, and ſought 


outitbe ſhade and cool fountains which played in 
the 


He was particularly well pleaſed 


„hen a troop of Zephyrs fanned him with their 
wings: he had two companions who walked on 


each ſide, that made him appear the moſt agree- 


able: the one was Aurora -with fingers of roſes, 


and her feet dewy, attired in gray: the other 


vas Veſper 


in a robe of azure beſet with drops of 


gold, whaſe breath he caught whilſt it paſſed 


«over a' bunch of honey - ſuckles and tube · roſes 


„which he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres fol- 
« lowed:them with four reapers, ho danced a mor- 


rice to the ſound of oaten pipes and cytabals. 
Ihen came the attendant Months. June retained 
ſtill ſome ſmall likeneſs of the Spring; but the 
other two feemed towſtep with a leſs vigorous 


' 


'<( tread, eſpecially Auguſt, who ſeemed almoit to 


„ faint, whilſt for half the ſteps he took the Dog- 
ſtar levelled his rays full at his head: they paſſed 
+ on and made way for a perſon that ſeemed to bend 
a little under the weight of years; his beard and 
hair, which were full grown, were compoſed of. 


caſt, not unlike the colour of fallen leaves, which 


hands. Plenty walked'by his ſide with an b4a thy 


an equal number of black and gray; he wore a 


robe, which he had girt about him, of a yellowiſh 


he walked upon. I thought he hardly made 
amends for expelling the foregoing ſcene by me 
large quantity of fruits which he boye* in his 
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ce 


freſh countenance, - pouring out from fan hote 


% all the various product: of the year-. [Pamoty 
© followed wkh a glaſs of cider in her hand; with 
Bacchus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accom. 


panied by a whole troop of ſatyrs, fauns, and 


„ ſylvans, ' September, ho came next, ſeemed in 
bis looks to promiſe a new Spring, and ore the 
4 
46 


livery of thoſe months. The ſucceeding; month 
was all ſolid with: the juice of grapes, as if he hid 


5: juſt come from the wine · ꝓreſs. November,;though 
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he was in his diviſion,” yet by the many ſtops he 
madeſecmedrather inclined/to the Winter, which 
followed clofe at his heels. He advanced in the 
ſhape of an old man in the extremity of age: 
the hair he had was ſo very white it ſeemed a 10 
ſnow ; his eyes were red and piercing, and his 
beard hung with a great quantity af, icjeles; 
he was wrapt up in furs, but yet ſo pinched with 
exceſs of cold, that his limbs were all contracted 
and his body bent to the ground, ſo thar he couid 
not have ſupported himſelf, had it not been for 
Comus the god of Revels, and Neceſſity the 
mother of Fate, who ſuſtained him on each ſide. 
The ſhape and mantle of Comus was one of the 
things which moſt furprized me; as he advanced 
towards me, his countenance ſcemied the moſt de- 
ſirable J had ever ſeen : on the fore-part of his 


„ mantle was pictured Joy, Delight, and Satjsfac- 


* cc : 
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tion, with a thouſand emblems of merrinept, fnd 


Jeſts with faces looking two ways at once; but 
as he paſſed from me I was amazed at a ſhape ſo 
little correſpondent to his face: his head was bat, 
and all the reſt of his limbs appeared old and de- 


formed. On the hinder part of his mantle was 


repreſented Murder with diſhevelled hair, and a 


488 er all bloody, Anger in a robe of ſcarlet, 


_ e * with both eyes; but aboxe 


« All, 
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Mall, the moſtꝭ conſpicuous was the battle of 
the Lapithæ and the Centaurs. I deteſted 
ſo hideous a ſhape, and turned my eyes upon 
« Saturn, who was ſtealing away behind him 
« with'a ſcythe in one hand, and an hour-glaſs in 
the other, unobſerved. Behind Neceſſity was Veſta 
the goddeſs of Fire, with a lamp which was per- 
petually ſupplied with oil, and whoſe flame was 
eternal. She cheered the rugged brow. of Ne- 
i" ceflity, and warmed her ſo far as almoſt to make 
her afſume the features and likeneſs of Choice. 
{© December, January, and February paſſed. on 
«after the reſt all in furs; there was little diſ- 
« tinction to be made amongſt them, and they were 
* more or leſs diſpleaſing as they diſcovered more 


+ or lels 'haſte towards the grateful return of 


Spring.“ 
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| UPERIOR excellence is the general mark of 


ID) calumny; and envy is naturally led to aſperſe 
what it cannot imitate, A little mind is ſcandalizet 


at the preheminence of its neighbour, and endeavours 
to depreciate its virtues, Thus the diſtempered eye, 
impatient of prevailing brightneſs, by attempting to 
diſcover ſpots in the lucid object, inſenſibly betrays 
ts own weakneſs: Fes vida 

But as this is a topic that hath been diſcanted 
upon by a variety of pens, I ſhall endeavour to eu- 
Þ -* | * 1 3 liver 
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HYven it with an air of novelty; by ren tay Thr- 
ther ſentiments on this ae int6 the f n of 15 
viſion. 

Methought I found myfelf ona ſudden > 4 07 
extenſive region, which was ſubject to the juriſdir- 
tion of a Fury named Detraction. The fields around 
looked wild „rwe per ry the tops of the bills 
were covered with ſnow, and the whole country 
— to moan the inclement ſeverity of one eternal 
Inſtead of the grateful verdure of a kindly 
— there ſprung up to fight the hemlock, the 
aconite, and other baneful plants. The woods were 
inhabited by beaſts of prey; ;— while on melancholy 
bougbs ſat perched the birds of night Brood 
in doleful filence, 

In the middle of the plain was a black bes, 
here I deſcried a groupe of figures, wich L pre- 
ſently made up to. On the ſummit the Fury of the 
place preſented herſelf to view; there was a peculiar 
deformity attending her per fon. Her eyes were 
galled and red, her viſage ſwoln and terrible, and 
from her mouth proceeded a two - edged ſword, A 
blaſted oak was the throne on which the ſat; her 
food was the teeth of vipers, and her drink Was 
- gall and vinegar, At a little diſtance from her l 
obſerved Ignorance talking loud in his own pralle, 

Pride ſtrutting on his tiptoes, Conceit practiſing at 
* mirrour, and Envy like a vulture preying on her- 
delt. The multitude: that paid their adoration to the 

Fury, was a compoſition of all nations and *profeſ- 

' lzons;. of different characters and . 04 2 
n. Vas the mechanic, the tradeſman, the ich 
the moſt zealous votaries conſiſted principally oF Oi 1 
mice, PURE bachelors, diſcarded courtiers, 
wsthe-like, Each {trove to ingratiate themſelves Sik 


835 _ —＋ by ſacrificing the beſt and moſt baluable 


their friends, nor could — of blood move 
compaſſion 


_ the principal of whom grew pale, and preſentiy 
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compaſſion, or plead exemption from being the victim 
of 1 Bs ele, Some ad reſſed this infergat 
Moloch with the firſt fruits of their body; while 
thers. were denne forth the extegt of her power, 

d expatiating on the numbers of her conqueſt. 
At this inſtant aroſe in my mind aft the little ſen- 
tiwents of humanity T had Hitherto' cultivared'; and 
began to blame my criminal curfoſiry, that prompt- 
ed mg. to aſcend the mountain.” But in a few minutes 
the ſcene Was very cen reverſed; for towards 

a 


: 


the 8 8 83 ries, I diſcovered the clouds 

ating, the ſky purpling, and the Tan breaking 
forth ff all his Nord [we immediately there be 
peared advancing towards me Goodnature, in all her 
pomp and ſplendor, arrayed like a Sylvan nymph, 
blooming with, unſtudied graces. She was of a fair 
and "Fig complexion, Which received additional 


beauty from the pieaſing ſmiles that dwelt upon ber 
countenance, On her right hand ſhone” Gobdlente, 


with peculiar majeſty, though ſomewhat of diff 


dence. in her mein, —She was the chief favorite with 
the poddeſs, and ſeemed to have the whole direction 
of ber, perſon. On her left hand was Generoſity, 
| carrying a heart in her hand, The next that pre- 
: lented he! 

the ground, and her cheeks ſpread with roſes; — then 
followed a train of beauties, who by the unaffected 
_ charms of their perſons, and an engaging peculi- 
arity of dreſs, made me qeſirous of a more intimate 
acquaintance with them. Upon a nearer approach, 


erſelf was Modeſty, with her eyes fixed'dn 


1 found they were a tribe of Britiſh ladies, ho were 
always fond of appearing in the retinue of the god- 


deſs, from whoſe indulgent ſmiles they received an 


acceſſional luſtre to their charms. I then turned 
my eyes to the monſters I have above 'deſcribed ; 


4 fell 
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fell in a ſwoon from her throne ; Pride ſunk into 
aaſuade Envy fell proſtrate and bit the. ground; 


while Ignorance vaniſhed like a morning cloud be- 


fore the riſing ſun. As the goddeſs drew near, 


the whole collection of fiends difüppeared.— The 
baſiliſk ſkulked into the glade, the wild beaſt betook 
himſelf to his covert, and the oak on which 
the Fury had been. ſeated, budded forth - afreſh, 
Wherever the goddeſs walked, the flowers ſprang 
up {| pontaneous at her feet; The tender foe was ſeen 
bounding o'er the mountains, and the little lambs 
iporting on the hills; inſtead: of the briar and the 
thorn, then ſhot. forth the myrtle and every odori- 
ferous ſtirub; the voice. of the turtle was heard in 
the groves, and the dales reſounded with the melo- 
dious harmony of the nightingale. In a word, the 
whole region confeſſed the benign influence of the 
deity, and appeared in -all the ae ſoftneſs bt 
the ring | 
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DVulois inexpertis cultura potentis amici: 755 
Expertus metuit. | Hort 


To court the great ones, and to ſooth their pride, 

Seems a ſweet taſk to thoſe that never tried; 

| But thoſe that have, know well that danger s near. 
C R nen. 1 


ws 1 H E Sciences having long ſeen their votaries 
labouring for the benefit of mankind without 

reward, put up their petition to Jupiter for a more 
equitable diſtribution of riches and honours. Jupi- 

ter was moved at their complaints, and touched with 
the approaching miſeries of men, whom the Sciences, 

wearied with perpettral ingratitude; were now threat- 

ening to forſake, and who would have been reduced 

by their departure to feed in dens upon the maſts of 
trees, to hunt their prey in defarts, and to periſſi 

under the paws of animals ſtronger and fiercer than 

themſelves. 

A ſynod of the celeſtials was therefore convened, - 
12 which it was reſolved, that Patronage mould 
deſcend to the aſſiſtance of the Sciences. Pa- 
tronage was the daughter of Aſtrea, by a mortal 
father, and had been educated in the ſchool : E 
Truth, by the goddeſſes, whom ſhe was now ap- 
ointed- to protect. She had from her mothcr tha. 
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rs AELEGORIES FOR 
- -/\Giphity of aſpect, which ſtruck terror inte Falſe 
Merit, and from her miſtreſſes that reſęrve, which 
made her only acceſſihle to thoſe whom the Sciences 
brought into her preſen dee 
She came down with the general acclamation of 
all the powers that favour learning. Hope danced 
before her, and Liberality ſtood at her ſide, ready 
to. ſcatter by her direction the gifts which Fortune, 
who followed her, was commanded to ſupply. As 
ſhe advanced towards Parnaſſus, the cloud which 
had long hung over it, was immediately diſpelled. 
The ſhades, before withered with drought, ſpread 
their original verdure, and the flowers that had lan- 
guiſhed with chillneſs brightened their colours, and 
invigorated their ſcents; the Muſes tuned their 
_*©* harps and exerted their voices, and all the concert 
of nature welcomed her arrival. CL 
On Parnaſſus ſhe fixed her reſidence, in a-palace 
ralſed by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever 
could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, or 
enlarge the underftanding. Here ſhe diſperſed the 
gifts of Fortune, with the impartiality of Juſtice, 
and the diſcernment of Truth. Her gate ſtood al- 
Ways open, and Hope fat at the portal, inviting to 
entrance all whom the Sciences numbered in their: 
train. The court was therefore thronged with in- 
numerable multitudes, of whom, though many re- 
turned diſappointed, ſeldom any had confidence to 
complain; for Patronage was known to neglect few, 
but for want of the due claims to her regard: "Thoſe, 
therefore, who had ſollicited her favour without 
ſuccelſs, generally withdrew from publick notite, and 
either diverted their attention to meaner employ- 
ments, or endeavoured to ſupply their deficiencies 
by cloſer application, ** 
In time, however, the number of thoſe who had 
miſcarried in their gretenſions grew: ſo great, — 
41 they 
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they became leſs aſhamed gf / their xepulſes and in- 
Read t. hiding their diſgrace in retirement, ' began 
_ ta deßege the gates of the pglace, and obſtruct the 
entrance of ſuch as they thought likely to be more 
careſſed. The deciſions of Patronage, who. was but 
half a goddeſs, had been ſometimes erroneous ; and 
though the always mage haſte to rectif) her miſtakes, 
a few inſtances of her fallibility encouraged every ne 
. to appeal from her judgment to his own and that of 
his companions, who were always ready to cdlamour 
| in the common cauſe, and elate each other with tre- 
| _ ciprocal applauſe, . PRAC; - 2; 
Hope was a ſteady friend to the diſappointed, and 
 Impudence incited them to accept a ſecond invitation, 
and lay their claim again before Patronage. They 
were again, for the moſt part, ſeat back with igno- 
miny, but found Hope not alienated, and Impn- 
dence more reſolutely zealous; they therefore con- 
. trived new expedients, and hoped at laſt to prevail 
by their multitudes, which were always increaling,. 
and their perſeverance, which Hope and Impudence 
tor bad them to relax. v4. 3.2008 
Puatronage having been long a ſtranger to, the 
- heavenly aſſemblies, began to degenerate towards 
. terreſtrial nature, and forget the precepts. of. Juſtjce 
and Truth. Inſtead of confining. her friendſhiꝑ to 
the Sciences, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by little and little, 
io contract an acquaiatance with Pride, the ſon, oc 
Fbalſehood, by whole embraces ſhe had two daughters, 
_ Flaytery aud Caprice. Flattery was nurſed by Libera- 
lity, and Caprice by Fortune, without any aſſiſtance 
rom the leſſons of the Sciences. 


— 
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Patronage. began openly to adopt the ſentiments 


. 
” ..# 


and imitate the manners of her huſband, by x hoſe 

opinion ſhe now directed her deciſions with very 
+ little heed to the ,precepts of Truch; and, as ber- 
;  $aughuyers ,Fapynually gained upon abs nee. 
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xe; ALLEGORIES'FOR 
the; Sciences loſt their influence, till none found 
much reaſon to boaſt of their reception, but thoſe 
hom Caprice or Flattery conducted to her throne: 
The throngs who had ſo long waited, and ſo 
often been diſmiſſed for want of recommendation 
from the Sciences, were delighted to ſee the power 
of thoſe rigorous goddeſſes tending to its extinction. 
Their patroneſſes now renewed their encourage- 
ments. Hope ſmiled at the approach of Caprice, 
and Impudence was always at hand to introduce her 
clients to Flattery. 
Patronage had now learned to procure herſelf re- 
verence by ceremonies and formalities, and inſtead 
of admitting her petitioners to an immediate audi- 
ence, ordered the an echamber to be erected, called 
among mortals, the Hall of Expectation. Into this 
hall the entrance was eaſy to thoſe whom Impu- 
dence had conſigned to Flattery, and it was there- 
fore crouded with a promiſcuous throng, aſſembled 
from every corner of the earth, preſſing forward 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs of deſire, and agitated 
with all the.anxieties of competition. | 
Taney entered this general receptacle with ardour 
and a/a:rity, and made no doubt of ſpeedy accels, 
noder the conduct of Flattery, to the preſence of 
Patronage. But it generally happened that they 
were here left to their deſtiny, for the inner doors 
were committed to Caprice, who opened and ſhut 
them, as it ſeemed, by chance, and rejected or ad- 
mitted without any ſettled rule of diſtinction. In 
the mean time, the miſerable attendants were left to 
wear out their lives in alternate exultation and de- 
jection, delivered up to the ſport of Suſpicion, who - 
was always whiſpering into their ear deſigns againſt 
them which were never formed, and of Envy, Who 
diligently pointed out the good fortune of®one'! or 
(cher of their competitors, Infamy fle round the 
95 | hall, 
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YOUNG LADTES) . 
hall, and frattered mildews from her wings, with 
which every one was ſtained';. Reputation followed 
her with flower. flight, and endeavoured to hide the 
blemiſhes with paint, which was immediately bruſhed 
away, or ſeparated of. itſelf, and left the ſtains more 
viſible; nor were the ſpots of Infamy ever effaced, 
but with limpid water effuſed by the hand of Time 
from a well which ſprung up beneath the throne of 
Truth. R 
It frequently happened that Science, unwilling 
to loſe the ancient prerogative of recommending to 
Patronage, would lead her followers into the Hall 
of Expectation ; but they were ſoon diſcouraged ' 
from attending, for that only Envy and Sufpicion' 
inceſſantly tormented them, but Impudence con- 
ſidered them as intruders, and incited Infamy to 


blacken. them. They therefore quickly retired, but 


ſeldom without ſome ſpots which they could fcarcely ' 
war away, and which ſhewed that they had once 
waited in the Hall of Expectation. . 4 
The reſt continued to expect the happy moment, 
when Caprice ſhould becken them to approach; 
and endeavoured to propitiate her not with Homeri- 
cal harmony, the repreſentation of great actions, or 
the recital of noble ſentiments, but with ſoft and 
voluptuous melody, intermingled with the praiſes 
of Patronage and Pride, by whom they were heard 
at once with pleaſure and contempt. OO n. 
Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 
they leaſt expected it, and heaped by Patronage with: 
the gifts of Fortune, but they were from that ume 
chained to her foot · ſtool, and condemned to regu- 
late their lives by her glances and her nods; they -* 
ſeemed prond of their manacles, and ſeldom com- 
plained of any drudgery, however ſervile, or any 
affront, however contemptuous; yet they were often, 
votwithſtanding their obadience, ſeized on * Lo 
3141] 7 
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by Caprice, diveſted of their ornaments, and thruſt 
back into the Hall of Expectation. 


re they mingled again wich rhe tumylt, and all 


except a few Whom experience had taught 


happineſs in the regions of liberty, continued to 
ſpend. hours, and days, and years, cqurting the 
ſmile of Caprice by the arts of Flattery ; till at 


length new crouds preſſed in upon them, and drove 


them forth at different outlets into the habitations 


of Diſeaſe, and Shame, and Poverty, and Deſpair, 


where they paſſed the reſt of their lives in narratives 
of promiſes and breaches of faith, of joys and ſor- 


rows, of hopes and diſappointments. . 


The Sciences, after a thouſand indiguities, retired 


from the palace of Patronage, and having long wan - 
dered over the world in grief and diſtreſs, were led 


at laſt to the cottage of Independence, the daughter 
of Fortitude ; where they were taught by Prudence. 


and Parſimony to ſupport themſelves.in dignity and 


quiet. 
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The het debe angeles A.warrior's ; ms. . 
| wr Nd lover plays a ſoldier's N R. Wy. 


Was this e reading the tenth eanto in the 
fourth book of Spenſer, in which Sir Scudamore 
relates the progreſs of his courtſnhip to Amoret, un- 
der a very beautiful allegory, which is one of the 
moſt natural and unmixed of any in that moſt ex- 
cellent author. I ſhall tranſpoſe it to uſe Mr. Bays's- 
turn, for the benefit of many Engliſh lovers, who 
have, by frequent letters, deſired me to lay down 
{ome rules for the conduct of their virtuous amours ;. 
and ſhall only premiſe, that by the ſhield of love is 
meant a generous, conſtant paſſion for the perſon 
beloved: 

When the fame, ſays he, of this nen beauty 
firſt flew abroad; I went in purſuit of her to the 
Temple of Love. This temple continued he, bore 
me name of the goddeſs Venus, and was ſeated in a 
moſt beautiful iſland, walled by nature againſt all 
invaders. There was a ſingle bridge that led into- 
the and, and before. acaltle. garriſoned by twenty 
knights. 
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knights, | Near the caſtle was an open plain, and in 
the midſt of it a pillar, on which was hong the 
ſhield of Lore; and underneath it, in letters of gold, 
was this Inſeription: phys lache 
Happy the man who well can uſe his bliſs; 
Whoſe-ever'be the ſhield, fair Amoret be his. 


My heart panted upon reading the inſcription : I 
ſtrack vpon the ſhield with my ſpear. Immediately * 
iſſued forth-a knight well mounted,. and completely 
armed, who, without ſpeaking, ran fiercely at me, 
I received him as well as I could, and by good for- 
tune threw him out of his ſaddle. I encountered 
the whole twenty ſucceſſively, and, leaving them 
all extended on the plain, carried off the ſhield in 
token of victory. Having. thus vanquiſhed my rivals, 
I paſſed on without impediment,. until I came to 
the utmoſt gate of the bridge, which I found lock- 
el and barred. I knocked and called; but could 

get no anſwer. At laſt I ſaw one in the other ſide 
of the gate, who ſtood peeping through a ſmall 
erevice. This was the porter; he had a double 
face reſembling a Janus, and was continually look- - 
ing about him, as if he miſtruſted ſome ſudden 
danger; his name, as I afterwards learnt, was Doubt. 
Over againſt him ſat Delay, who entertained paſſen- 
gers with ſome idle ſtory, while they loſt ſuch op- 
portunities as were never to be recovered, As ſoon 
as the porter ſaw. my ſhield he opened the gate; 
bur, upon my entering, Delay caught hold _ 
aud would fain- have had me liſten to her fooleries. 
However, I ſhook her off, and paſſed forward, un- 
tl that I came to the ſecond gate, The Gate of 
Good Deſert,” which almoſt ſtood wide open, bur 
in the porch was an hideous giant that ſtopped the 
entrance; his name was Danger, Many warriours 
of; good reputation not able to beat the ſleruneſs of 

n his 
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light of. him z except ſome few, who, watching their 9 
opportunity, "fie by him unodferved. 1 prepared, 
to aſſault him; but upon the firſt ſight of my ſhield, 
he immediately gave way. Looking back upon Him, 

I found his hinder parts much more deformed Ind 
terrible than his face; Hatred, Murder, Treaſon, 
Envy my and Detraction, lying in ambuſh behind him, 
upon the heedleſs and unwary. . 

1 now entered the Iſland of Love, which — 
ed in all the beauties of art and nature, and feaſted 
every ſenſe with the moſt agreeable objects, amidſt 
a pleaſing variety of walks and alleys, ſhady ſeats, 
and flowery banks, ſunny kills; and gloomy vallies, 
where thouſands of lovers were ſitting, or walkin 
together in pairs, and ſinging hymns to the deity 1 | 
the place, 

I could” not forbear envying this happy people, 
who were already in poſſeſſion of all they could de- 
fire; While I 'went farward to the temple, the 
ſttucture was beautiful beyond imagination. The 
gate ſtood open. In the entrance ſat a moſt amiable 
woman, whoſe name was Concord. K 

On elther fide of her ſtood two young men, both © 
ſtrongly armed, as if atraid of each other. As 1 
afterwards learned, they were both her ſons, but 
begotten of her by two different fathers; their names 

Love and Hatred. | 

The lady ſo well tempered and reconciled them 
both, chat the forced them to join Hands, ; thought _ 
I could not but obſer ve that Hatred turged away bis 
face, as not able to endure the ſight of his Jünger 
brother. | 

I at length entered the inmoſt temple,” the roof 
of which was raiſed with an hundred marble N 
decked with crowns, chains and Härlande: 
ground was ſtrewed with flowers: An Hundred 


altars, at each af which ſtood a virgin — 4 
> af — 
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cloathed in white, blazed all at once with the ſacri- 
fice of lovers, who were perpetually ſending their 
vows to heaven in clouds of incenſe, _ .. 
In the midſt, ſtood the goddeſs, herſelf upon an 
altar, whoſe ſubſtance was neither gold nor ſtoge, 
but iafinitely more precious than either. About her 
neck flew numberleſs flocks of little Loves, Joys, 
and Graces ; and all about. her altar lay ſcattered 
heaps of lovers, complaining of the diſdain, pride, 
or treachery of their miſtreſſes. One among the 
reſt, no lenger able to contain his griefs, broke out 
into the following prayer : 3 3. >» cock aA 
* Venus, queen of grace and beauty, joy of gods 
„ and men, who with a ſmile becalmeſt the ſeas, 
and reneweſt all nature; goddeſs, whom. all, the 
« different ſpecies in the univerſe obey with joy and 
« pleaſure, grant I may at laſt obtain the object of 
«© my vows,” * Hasel 
The impatient lover pronounced this with great 
vehemence; but I, in a ſoft murmur beſought the 
goddeſs to lend me her aſſiſtance. While I was thus 
praying, I chanced to caſt. my eyes on a company of 
ladies, who were aſſembled together in a corner of 
the temple, waiting for the antem |. 
The foremoſt ſeemed ſomething etder, and of a 
more compoſed countenance than the reſt, who al 
appeared to be under her direction. Her name was 
Womanhood.. On one fide of her ſat;Shametaced- 
neſs, with bluſhes riſing on her cheeks, and her eyes 
fixed on the ground: on the other was Chearfulpeſs, 
dvith a {miling look, that infuſed a ſecret. pleaſure 
into. che hearts of all that ſaw her. With theſe ſat 
Modeſty, holding her hand on her heart: Courteſy, 
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. F with a grateful aſpect, and obliging behaviour, and 
A the two ſiſters, who were always linked together , 
# and reſembled. each other, Silence aud Obedience, 
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Thus the they all atound in ſeemly rate, 
And it the midft of them a goodly maid, 
BY the lap of Womanhood there far, 
Wot Aich was all in Hily white array d; 
5 Where ſilver ſtreams among the linnen ſtray d. 
Ike to the morn, when firſt her ſhining 150 | 
h .Ha h to the gloomy world itſelf betray d; 3 
g Hat ane was faireſt Amorer in place; 


"Shi with beauties, light, and heavenly victue's 
grace, _ 


*_ 


FR * as I beheld the charming Aubert my 
heart throbbed with hopes. I ſtept to her and 
ſeized her hand; when Womanhood immediately 
rifing up, ſharply rebuked me for offering in ſo 
rude a manner to lay hold on a virgin. I excuſed 
myſelf as modeſily as I could, and at the ſame time 
diſplayed my ſhield ; upon which, as ſoon as ſhe 
beheld the god emblazoned with his bow and lhafts, 
ſtie was {truck mute, and inſtantly retired, 

I till held faſt fair Amoret; and turning my eyes 
Wt the goddeſs. of the place, ſaw that ſhe fas. 
voured- my preteafbons with a {mile, which ſo eme 
boldened me, that I carried off my priza ee. 

The maid, fometimes with tears, — with 
fmiles, intreated me to let her go: but I led her 
through the temple-gate, where the goddeſs Con- 
cord, ho had favoured my entrance, dernde 
my retreat. 

This allegory is fo e that-it acces info 
The perſons in it are very artfally deſcribed, and: 
A in proper places. The poſts athgacd to 
Doubt, Delay, and Danger are admirable.  'Fhe 
gate of Good Deſert has ſomethiog noble and la- 
ſtructive in it. But above all, I am molt pleated 
with the beautiful groupe of figures | in the corner 
of the temple, Among theſe, Womanbood is —_ 
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Rke what the philoſophers call an uniyerſal nature 
and; is attended. with beautiful repreſentatives of al 
thoſe, virtues that are the ornaments of the female 
ſex, conſidered in its natural perfection and in · 
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TAE TEMPLE or HYMEN. 
eos 71 i | ; == 
A Few days ago I had an account of the marriage 
ot a friend. When occurences of this na- 
ture make an impreſſion upon the mind, it is inſenſi- 
bly betrayed into little animadverſions upon them. 
This was my caſe in an extraordinary manner: for 
in ſometime on this incident, I fell into 
an eaſy ſlumber, when fancy reaſſumed the ſubject, 


—- 
. . 


and ſallied out in the following excurſion. 
Methought I was in an inſtant placed on the boun- 
daries of a ſpacious plain; in the centre of whictr 
Was preſented to the eye a large temple conſecrated 
to Hymen, the god of Marriage. At a ſmall diſ- 
tance. from me, I obſerved a giddy croud of both 
fexes, who were making towards the building; in 
der to celebrate the ceremony, of the god. There 
Was ſhuffled in among them a demon, whoſe form 
was ſo peculiar, and whoſe ſway with the multitude fo 
univerſal, that I ſhall give my reader a particular 
deſcription of him. It ſeems the name of this fury 
was Luſt; in the upper part of his body he cartied 
the. likeneſs of a human figure, from the middle 
downwards, he bore the reſemblance of a goat, his 
EY eyes 
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xn were. turgid, ſparkling, and inflamed; his com- 
lexion was very irregular, attended with the nie 05 
er tranſitions from a ſanguine red to a livid 
pa alegeſs, and a tremor frequently ſeized every mem: 
er.—Cloſe followed him Diſtaſte, with a ſickly 
countenance, and ſupercilious eye; and Remorſe 
with his hat lapped over his face, and a worm * 
g. his vitals. I was ſhocked at theſe monſtrous 
ES, and the more fo, to obſerve how re 5 
my fellow creatures gave into the impious ſuggeſtions 
of the dæmon. But my ſurprize was ſomewhat - 
abated on a nearer approach; for I took notice that 
his breath was of ſuch a malignant nature, that all 
thoſe who raſhly advanced within its influence, were 
prefently intoxicated and deprived of their reaſon. 

[ was in ſuch a conſternation at this diſcovery, 
that I heſitated, for a while, whether I ſhould enter 
into converſation with the blithe adventurers befsre- 
mentioned, In the midſt of my ſuſpenſe, there 

came towards us a grave old gentleman of a ſtead 

and compoled aſpect, whoſe name was Deliberation. 
He, was one of the princely agents belonging to the 
temple, and ſo high in the god's eſteem, that Hy- 
men was very rarely known to give his benediQion, 
at the concluſion of the ceremony, to any couple 
who were not uſhered into his preſence by this ve- 
nerable officer. Upon his joining the company (to 
the majority of which I found he was a perfe 
ſtrapger), there was expreſſed an univerſal uneaſineſs 
and, diſcontent ; and many of them intluſtrivuſly 
avojded all converſation with him. But it was very 
remarkable, that all thoſe who thus imprugently 
turned their backs on this valuable monitor, in their 
return from the temple were ſeized by one or borh 
of the melancholy attendants of the fury. 

At my entrance into the building, I obleryed ths 


deg PF at a ball diſtanee fowards it. FhE 
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irt in ede Proceſſion was Love, in the form of a 
Cupid; who was continually practiſing a thoofand 
Metle arts and graces to draw upon him the ſmiles 
of the god; and by the tender regards which Hy- 
men caft upon the child, I found he was a very 

reat favourite. 

' "The god followed next, holding in his hind! a 
; Weg torch; which ſhorie the brighter the longer 
ö ir Burned; be approached us, fupported by Virtue, 

& lady of the moſt engaging form that! ever beheld: 
be was cloathed in a white — ; and 
ber heart was encircled with glory. 

The next attendant was Beauty, arrayed in the 
moſt gorgeous apparel, and full of herſeff, even to 
diſtraction. She was handed along by Youth, g 

ſtripling, wearing a chaplet of flowers on. his bead, 
and wings on his ſhouldersͤ 

Then appeared Wealth, in the figure of -an old 
man meanly attired : his eyes were the eyes of a 

| hawk, and his fingers curved and pointed inwardds, 

_ like the talons of a raven he was noiſy, inipudent, 
and preſuming. 0 

The retinue was cloſed by Fancy, ever varying 
her features and dreſs; and what was very extra 
ordinary, methought ſhe charmed in all. Jil 

The deity, immediately after his entrance imo 
the temple, aſcended his throne, and ſat with his 

head gently reclined on Virtue's doſom. Love 
and Beauty took their ſtation on the right hand : 
and on the left were diſperſed Wealth and Fancy. 

be god quickly proceeded to the celebration of 
the nuprial rites ; but there was ſuch aà confuſed 
ſound of ſighs and laughter, that I could not give the 

attention that Was requiſite, in order to preſent my 
reader with the fereral circumſtances that occurred; 
aß took notice, ch. it ANY of the matches were 
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ſa very unequal, that the god yoked them with relut- 
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tance, and but half conſented to his own inſtitution. 


After the ceremony was over, ſilence - was pro- 


claimed in court, for Hymen was determined to de. 
cide a conteſt, which had been of long ſtanding, 
between the perſonages that attended the altar, 
Upon this declaration the whole multitude divided, 
and, according to the particular impulſes of their 
paſſions, took the party of the ſeveral competitors. 
The young had ranged themſelves on the right hand 
of the throne, while others of more advanced years 
_ poſted themſelves behind the diſputants on the 
left. 

Love began with entering his complaint againſt 
Wealth, ſetting forth, that his antagoniſt had ſe - 
duced large numbers to his ſentiments ; that, as to 


. himſelf, his intereſt very vifibly declined every day, 


to the great prejudice of the ſtate wherein the gods 
had deſigned him the preheminence. While he was 


purſuing his arguments with great warmth, Poverty 
ſtepped forth from amidſt the crowd, and ſtared the 


young plaintiff full in the face, who was ſo frighted 


at his ſorrowful countenance, that he fluttered his 


pinions in order for flight; when Wealth, riſing 
up, addreſſed the judge, with ſhewing the neceſſity 
of his preſence to make the marriage ſtate replete 
with happineſs, as it was originally intended by its 


inſtitutor; together with many other arguments, 


which, if they had been delivered with the ſame 
modeſty, as force, could not have failed of creating 


a a multitude of converts to his ſide. This his fpeech 
was followed with a thunder of applauſe from the 


company behind. Upon which incident the old 


man began to triumph, and to reinforce his diſ- 
courſe ; when, through the violence of his emotions, 


his garment flew open, and betrayed to view cares 


in the form of vultures hanging at his breaſt, Here- 


upon 
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upon Love ſtood up, and would fain have reaſſumed 


_ his cauſe. But Hymen, who well knew that the 


preſence of both was of the utmoſt importance in 
the performance of his inſtitution, and impartially 
weighing what was urged by each of them, put an 
end to the contention, by propoſing the union of 
their families, 'which was immediately acceded to. 
No ſooner were their hands joined, as the ſignal of 
their conſent to the. god's propoſal, but Love im- 
mediately lighted up new {miles in his face, and. ap- 

eared infinitely more charming than before. .But 
the moſt ſurprizing change was wrought in the old 
man; his talons fell off in ſcales from his fingers, 
his eyes loſt all their former fierceneſs, and the harſh 
lineaments of his countenance were at once ſoftened 
into all the ſweetneſs of humanity. Love approach- 
ed him, and gently ſtroking his boſom, ſtilled the 
Hiſſing of the ſefpents, and aſſuaged the ſeverity of 
his pain. This diſpute being amicably adjuſted, 
Beauty next advanced, and, after playing over many 


airs of affection, put on a languiſhing look, and 


liſped out a mournful accuſation againſt Wealth, in- 
timating his uſurpation over her, and the like. 
Scarce had ſhe uttered theſe ſentences, before there 
made up to her a grizly wight, whoſe hair was cover- 


ed with a hoary froſt, his face plowed with furrows, 


and down his, cheeks diſtilled a ſcalding rheum. 
When the young lady thus ſaw Age limping to- 
wards her, ſhe appeared in all the agonies of thought ; 
the roles fell from her cheeks, and ſhe ſunk down 
into a ſwoon. Hymen underſtanding the temper of 
the girl, that ſhe was proud and imperious, fond of 
government, and yet incapable of directing, diveſt- 


ed her of a large ſhare of power, by diſpoſing of her 


frontier towns to Fancy, who now a&ts with unli- 
mited authority; nor admits any to pay their ad- 
dreſſes to the gay virgin, without a prior interview 
with herſelf. 

4 The 
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The :remainder of my dream being a confuls 
number of ideas, without order or arrangemeat, 
ſhall forbear to inſert, in mercy to my reader. 


A I. LE GOR Y XXVII. 
„ E OST TOE RO 


Permittes iþfis expendere numinibus, quid 
 Convweniat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile noftr1s, 
Num pro jucundis ne quaque dabunt ali. 
Juv. Sat. 10. v. 07 


Intruf thy fortune to the powers above; 
Leave them. to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. 


8 T was fitting after dinner in my elbow- chair, 
I took up Homer, and dipped into that famous 
ſpeech of Achilles to Priam, in which he tells him, 
that Jupiter. has by him two great veſſels, the one 
filled with bleſſings, and the other with-misfortunes; = 
out of which he mingles a compoſition for every 
man that comes into the world. This paſſage io 
exceedingly pleaſed me, that as I fell inſenſibly into 
my after-noon's ſlumber, it wrought my imagination 
into the following dream. 

When Jupiter took into his hands the government 
of the world, the ſeveral parts of nature-with the 
preſiding deities did homage to him. One preſent- 
ed him with a mountain of winds, another with a 
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creatures. Such are dreſs, titles, e, equipage, 
falſe-ſhame, and groundleſs fe fear, ce like vain 
imaginations that 0 up in tr | rifing, weak eak and | ir- 


reſolute minds. 


The Deſtinies 1 un in ſo great a per- 


plexity, concluded that it would be impoſlible for 
them to execute the commands that had been given 
them, according to their firſt intention; for which 
reaſon they agreed to throw all the bleſſings and 
calamities together into a large veſſel, and in that 
manner offer them up at the feet of Jupiter, 


This was performed accordingly ; the eldeſt ſiſter 


_preſented herſelf before the veſſel, and introduced 
it with an apology for what they had done: 


＋ 
Cc 


OO Jupiter, ſays ſhe, we have gathered together 
all the — and evil, the comforts and diſtreſſes 
of human life, which we thus preſent before thee 
in one promiſcuousheap. We beſeech thee, that 
thou thyſelf; will fort them out for the future, 


as in thy wiſdom thou ſhall think fit, For we 


acknowledge, that there is none beſides thee'that 
can judge what will occaſion grief or joy in the 
heart of che human creature, and what will prove 
a bleſſing or calamity to the perſon on whom i 
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ALLEGORY, XXVII. 
Tuch rennen 


Jam redit et 1 Irgo, redeunt Satur Hig renn. 5 
VIRG. Ee. 4. TR: 6. 


Returning Juſtice brings 2 golden age. 


1 Was laſt week taking a ſolitary walk in the garden 
of Lincoln's-Ina, (a favour that is indulged me 
by ſeveral of the Benchers, who- are my intimate 
friends, and grown old with, me in this neighboux- 
hood) when, according to the nature of. men in 
years, Who have made but little progreſs in the aꝗ- 
vancement of their fortune or their fame, I was re- 
piging at the ſudden riſe of many perſons Who are 
my juniors, and indeed at the unequal diſtribution 
of wealth, honour, and all other bleſſings of life. 
{ was loft in this thought, when the night came 
upon me and drew my mind into a far more agree» 
able contemplation. The heaven above me appear« 
ed in all its glories, and preſented me with ſuch an 
hemiſphere of ſtars, as made the moſt agreeable 
proſpect imaginable to one who delights in the ſtudy 
of nature. It happened to be a freezing night, 
which had purified the whole body of air into fuch a 
bright tranſparent ther, as made every conſtellation 
viſible ; and at the ſame time gave ſuch a particular 
glowing, to the ſtars, that I thought it the richeſt 
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ſky I had ever ſeen, I could not behold a ſcene ſo won- 
derfully adorned and lighted up, if I may be allow- 
ed that expreſſion, without ſuitable meditations on 
the author of ſuch illuſtrious and amazing objects: 
for, on theſe occaſions, philoſophy ſuggeſts motives 
to religion; and religion adds pleaſures to philo- 
ſophy. 

As ſoon as 1 had recovered my uſual - temper and 
ſerenity of ſoul, I retired to my lodgings, with the 
ſatisfaction of having paſſed away a few hours in the 
proper employments of a reaſonable creature ; and 
promiſing myſelf that my ſlumbers would be ſweet, 
I no ſooner fell into them, but I dreamed a dream, 
or ſaw a vition, for I know not which to call it, 
that ſeemed to riſe out of my evening-meditation, 
and had ſomething in it ſo ſolemn and ſerious, that 
T cannot forbear communicating it; though I mull 
_ confels the wildneſs of imagination, which in a 
dream is always looſe and irregular, - diſcovers itſclt 
too much in ſeveral parts of ir. 

Methought I ſaw the ſame azure ſky diverſified 
with the ſame glorious luminaries which had enter- 

tained me a little before I fell aſleep. I was look- 
ing very attentively on that ſign in the heavens which 
is called by the name of the Balance“, when on a 
ſudden there appeared in it an extraordinary light, 
as if the ſun ſhould' riſe at midnight. By its in- 
creaſing in breadth and luſtre, J ſoon found that it 
approached towards the earth; and at length could 
diicern ſomething like a ſhadow hovering in the 
midſt of a great glory, which in a little time after 
I diſtinctly perceived to be the figure of a woman. 
I fancied at firſt it might have been the angel, or 
Intelligence that guided the conſtellation from which 

it 


* L'bra or the Balance is next to the ſign Virgo, into which 
Aſt:e:, the goddeſs of Juſtice, was tranſlated, when ſhe could no 
longer ſtay on carth, . 
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it deſcended; but upon a neater view, I ſaw about 


her all the emblems with which the goddeſs of 
Juſtice is uſually deſcribed. - Her countenance was 
unſpeakably awful and majeſtic, but exquiſitely 
beautiful to thoſe whoſe eyes were ſtrong enough to 
behold it; her ſmiles tranſported with rapture, her 
frowns terrified to deſpair. She held in her hand a 
mirror, endowed with the ſame qualities as that 
which the painters put into the hand of Truth, 
There ſtreamed from it a light, which diſtinguiſh- 
ed itſelt from all the ſplendors that ſurrounded her, 
more than a flaſh of lightening ſhines in the midſt 
of day light. As ſhe moved it in her hand it 
brightened the heavens, the air, or the earth. 
When ſhe had deſcended fo low as to be ſeen and 


heard by mortals, to make the pomp of. her appear- 


ace more ſupportable, ſhe threw darkneſs and 
clouds about her, that tempered the light into a 
thouſand beautiful ſhades and colours, and multi- 


plied that luſtre, which was before too ſtrong and 


dazzling, into a variety of milder glories. 

In the mean time, the world was in an alarm, 
and all the inhabitants of it gathered together upon 
a ſpacious plain; ſo that I ſeemed to have the whole 


ſpecies before my eyes. A voice was heard from 
the clouds, declaring the intention of this viſit, 
which was to reſtore and appropriate to every one 
living what was his due. The fear and hope, joy 
and ſorrow, which appeared in that great aſſembly,” 


after this ſolemn declaration, are not to be expreſſed. 
The firſt edict was then pronounced, „That all 
„titles and claims to riches and eſtates, or to any 
part of them, ſhould be immediately veſted inthe 
„ rightful owner.” Upon this, the inhabitants of 


the earth held up the — — of their tenure, 


whether in parchment, paper, wax, or any other 
form of conveyance ; and as the goddeſs moved the 
K 1 1 bag . mittor 
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mirror of Truth which ſhe held in her hand, ſo that 
the lphr which flowed from it fell upon the multi- 
tude, ihey examined the ſeveral inſtruments by the 
beanis of it. The rays of this mirror had a parti- 
cular quality of ſetting - fire to all 'forgery and 
falſthood. The blaze of papers, the melting of 
ſcals, and crackling of parchments, made a very 
odd ſcene. / The fire very often ran through two 
or three lines only, and then ſtopped. Though I 
could not but obſerve, thut the flame chieſſy broke 
out among the interlineations and codicils; the light 
of the mirror, as it was turned up and down, 
pierced into all the dark corners and receſſes of the 
univerſe, and by that means detected many writings 
and records which had been hidden or buried by 
time, chance, or deſign. This occaſioned a won- 
derful revolution among the people. At the ſame 
time, the ſpoils of extortion, fraud, and robbery, 
with all the fruits of bribery and corruption, were 
throw together into a prodigious pile, that almoſt 


reached to the clouds, and was called, The mount 


of reſtitution;“ to which all injured perſons were 
iavited, to receive what belonged to them. 

One might ſee crouds of people in tattered gar- 
ments come up, and change clothes with others that 
Were dreſſed with Jace and embroidery, Several 
who were plumbs, or very near it, became men of 
moderate fortunes ; and many others, who were 
overgrown in wealth and poſſeſſions, had no more 
left than what they uſually ſpent. What moved 
my concern moſt was, to ſee a certain ſtreet of the 
greateſt credit in Europe, from one end to the other 
become bankrupt. | 

The next command was, fpr the whole body of 
mankind” to ſeparate amtes into their proper 
families; which was no ſooner done, but an edict 


Was — out, requiring all children * to repair to 
„ their 
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© their true and natural fathers,” 'Phis put a great. 
part of the aſſembly in motion; for as the mirror 
was moved over them, it inſpired every one with 
ſuch a natural ioſtinct, as directed them to their 
real parents. It was a very melancholy ſpectacle to 
ſce the fathers of very large families become child - 
leſs, and bachelors undone by a charge of ſons and 
daughters. You might ſee a preſumptive heir of 
a great eſtate aſk bleſſing of his coachman, and a 
celebrated toaſt paying her duty to a valet de cham- 
bre. Many, under vows of celibacy, appeared fur- 
rounded with a numerous iſſue. - This change of 
parentage would have cauſed great lamentation, but 
that the calamity was pretty common; and that ge- 
nerally thoſe who loſt their children, had the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing them put into the hands of their 
deareſt friends. Men were no fooner ſettled in their 
right to their poſſeſſions and their progeny, but 
there was a third order proclaimed, “ That all the 
„ .polts of dignity and honour in the univerſe 
*© ſhould be conferred on perſons of the greateſt 
merit, abilities, and perfection.“ The handſome, 
the ſtrong, and the wealthy, immediately preſſed 
forward; but not being able to bear the ſplendor of 
the mirror, which played upon their faces, they 
immediately fell back among the croud: but as the 
goddeſs tried the multitude by her glaſs, as the eagle 
does its young ones by the luſtre of the ſun, it was 
remarkable, that every one turned away his face 
from it who had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf either by 
virtue, knowledge, or capacity in buſineſs, either 
military or civil. "This fſele&t aſſembly was drawn 
up in the center of a prodigious multitude, which 
was diffuſed on all fides, and ſtood obferving them, 
as idle people uſed to gather about a regiment that 
were exerciſing their arms. They were drawn up 
in three bodies: In the firſt were the men of virtue; 
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in the ſccond, men of knowledge ; and in the third, 
the men of buſineſs. It was impoſſible to look at Be 
firſt column without a ſecret veneration, their aſpect 
were ſo ſweerened with humanity, raiſed with - ang 
templation, emboldened with reſolution, and adorn- 
ed with the moſt agreeable airs, which are thoſe 
that proceed from ſecret habits of virtue. I could 
not but take notice, that there were many faces 
among them which were unknown, not only to the 
multitude, but even to ſeveral of their own' body, 

In the ſecond column, conſiſting of the men of 
knowledge, there had been great diſputes before 
they fell into the ranks, which they did not do at laſt, 
without the poſitive command of the goddeſs who 
preſided over the aſſembly. She had ſo ordered it, 
that men of the greateſt genius and ſtrongeſt ſenſe 
were placed at the head of the column : behind 
theſe, were ſuch as had formed their minds very 
much on the thoughts and writings of others, In 
the rear of the column were men who had more wit 
than ſenſe, or more learning than underſtanding. 
All living authors of any value were ranged in one 
of theſe claſſes ; but I muſt confeſs, I was very much 
ſurprized to ſee a great body of editors, critics, com- 
mentators, and grammarians, meet with fo very ill 
a reception. They had formed themſelves into a 
body, and with a great deal of arrogance demanded 
the firſt ſtation in the column of knowledge; but 
the goddeſs, inſtead of complying with their requeſt, 
clapped them all into liveries, and bid them know 
themſelves for nb other but the lacquies of the 
learned. 

The third column were men of buſineſs, and con- 
ſiſting of perſons in military and civil capacities. 
The former. marched out from the reſt, and placed 
themſelves in the front; at which the others ſhook 


their heads at them, but did not think fit to diſpute 
the 
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the poſt with them. I could not but make, ſeveral 
obſervations upon this laſt column of people; but I 
have certain private reaſons. why Ido not think fit 
to communicate them to the public. In order to 
fill up the poſts, of honour, dignity, and profit, 
there was a draught made out of each column of 
men, who were maſters of all three qualifications in 
ſome degree, and were preferred to ſtations of the 
firſt rank. The ſecond: draught was made out of 
ſuch as were poſſeſſed of any two of the qualifica- 
tions, who were diſpoſed off in ſtations of a ſecond 
dignity. Thoſe who were left, and were endowed 
only with one of them, had their ſuitable poſts. 

The male world were diſmiſſed by the goddeſs of 
Juſtice, and diſappeared, when on a ſudden the 
whole plain was covered with women. So charming 
a multitude filled my heart with unſpeakablè plea- 
ſure; and as the celeſtial light of the mirror ſhone 
upon their faces, ſeveral of them ſeemed rather per- 
ſons that deſcended in the train of the goddeſe, than 
ſuch who were brought before her to their trial. 
The clack of tongues, and contuſion of voices, 
in this new aſſembly, were ſo very great, that the 
goddeſs was forced to command ſilence ſeveral, times, 
and with ſome ſeverity, before (he could make them 
attentive to her edicts. They were all ſenſible, that 
the. molt important affair among woman- kind was 
to be ſettled, which every one knows to be the point 
of place. This had raiſed. innumerable diſputes 

among them, and put the whole ſex in a tumult. 
Every one produced her claim, and pleaded her pre- 
tenſions. Birth, beauty, wit, or wealth, were 
words that rung in my ears from, all parts; of the 
plain, Some boaſted, of the merit of their huſ- 
bands; others of their own power. in govern: nz 
them. Some pleaded their unfpotted virginity ; 
others their numerous itlue, Some valued them- 
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ſelves as they were the mothers, and others as they 
were the daughters, of conſiderable perſons. Thete 
was not a ſingle accompliſhment unmentioned, or 
unpractiſed. Phe whole congregation was full of 
ſinging, dancing, tofling, ogting, ſqueaking, ſmiling, 

ſighing, fanning, frowning, and all thoſe irreſiſtible 
arts which women put in practice, to captivate the 
hearts of the reafonable creatures. The goddeſs, 
to end this diſpute; canfed it to be proclaimed, that 
every one ſhould take place according as ſhe was 
more or leſs beautiful. This declaration gave great 
ſatisfaction to the whole affembly, which immedi- 
ately bridled up, and appeared in all its beauties. 

Such as believed themſelves graceful in the motion, 
found an occaſion of falling back, adrancing for- 
ward, or making a falſe ſtep, that they might ſhew 
their perſons in the moſt becoming air. Such as 
had fine necks and boſoms, were wonderfully curi- 
ons to look over the heads of the multitude, and 
obſerve the moſt diſtant parts of the aſſembly. Se- 
veral clapped their hands on their foreheads, as 
helping their ſight to look upon the glories that ſur- 
rounded the goddeſs, but in reality to ſhew tine 
hands and arms. The ladies were yet better pleaſed, 
when they heard, that in the deciſion of this great 
controverſy, each of them ſhould be her own judge, 
and take her place according to her own opinion of 
herſelf, when ſhe conlulted her looking glaſs. 

The goddeſs then let down the mirror of Truth 
in a golden chain, which appeared larger in propor- 
tion as it deſcended and approached nearer to the 
eyes of the beholders. It was the particular pro- 
perty of this looking-glaſs to baniſh all falſe appear- 
ances, and ſhew people what they are. The whole 
woman was repreſented, without regard to the uſual 
external features, which were made entirely con- 


formable to their real characters, In ſhort, the 
| moſt 
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moſt accompliſhed, taking in the whole circle of 
female perfections, were the moſt beautiful; and 
the moſt defective, the moſt deformed. The god- 
deſs ſo varied the motion of the glafs, and placed it 
in ſo many different lights, that each had an oppor» 
tunity of ſeeing herſelf in it. 

It is impoſlible to deſcribe the rage, the pleaſure, 
or aſtoniſhment, that appeared in each face upon its 
repreſentation in the mirror; multitudes ſtarted at 
their own form, and would have broke the glaſs if 
they could have reached it, Many ſaw their blooming 
features wither as they looked upon them, and their 
ſelf admiration turned into a loathing ard abhor- 
rence. The lady who was thought ſo agreeable in 
her anger, and was ſo often celebrated for a woman 
of fire and ſpirit, was frighted at her own image, 
and fancied ſhe ſaw a fury in the glaſs. The inter- 
eſted miſtreſs beheld a Harpy, and the ſubtle jilt a 
Sphinx. {1 was very much troubled in my own heart, 
to fee ſuch a deſtruction of fine faces; but at the 
ſame time had the pleaſure of ſeeing ſeveral im- 
proved, which I had before looked upon as the 
greateſt maſterpieces of Nature. I obſerved; that 
ſome few were ſo humble as to be ſurprized at their\ 
own charms, and that many a one, who had lived 
in the retirement and ſeverity of a Veſtal, ſhined 
forth in all the graces and attractions of a Siren. I 
was raviſhed at the ſight of a particular image in 
in the mirror, which I think the moſt beautiful ob- 
ject that my eyes ever beheld, There was ſome- 
thing more than human in her countenance ; her 
eyes were ſo full of light, that they ſeemed to beau- 
tify every thing they. looked upon. Her face was 
enlivened with ſuch a florid bloom, as did not fo 
properly ſeem the mark of health, as of immorta- 


lity, Her ſhape, her ſtature, and her mien, were 
ſuch 
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ſuch as diſtinguiſhed her, even there, where the whole 
fair ſex was aſſembled. | 

| was impatient to ſee the lady repreſented by ſo 
divine an image, whom I found to be the perſon 
that ſtoad at my right hand, and in the ſame point 
of view with myſelt. This was a little old woman, 
who in her prime had been about five feet high, 
though at preſent ſhrunk to about three quarters of 
that meaſure : her natural aſpect was puckered up 
with wrinkles, and her head covered with grey hairs, 
I had obſerved all along an innocent chearfulneſs in 
her face, which was now heightened into rapture, 


as ſhe beheld herſelf in the glais. It was an odd 


circumſtance in my dream, but I cannot torbear re- 


lating it, I conceived ſo great an inclination towards 


her, that I had thoughts of diſcourſing her upoa 


the point of marriage, when on a ſudden ſhe was 
carried from me; for the word was now given, that 


all who were pleated with their own images, ſhould 
ſeparate, and place themſelves at the head of their 
ſex. 

This detachment was afterwards divided into 
three bodies, conſiſting of maids, wives, and wi— 


dos; the wives being placed in the middle with 


the maids on the right, and widows on the left, 
though it was with difficulty that theſe two laſt bo- 
dies were hindred from falling into the centre. This 


ſeparation of thoſe who liked their real ſelves, not 
| having leſſened the number of the main body ſo con- 


ſiderably as it might have been wiſhed, the goddets, 


after having drawa up her mirror, thought fit to 


make new diſtinctions among thoſe who did not 
like the figure which they ſaw in it. She made 


ſeveral wholeſome edifts, which are ſlipt out of my 


mind; but there were two which dwelt upon me, 
as being very extraordinary in their kind, and 


executed with great ſeverity, Their deſign was, 
to 
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to make an example of two extremes in the female 
world; of thoſe who are very ſevere on the conduct 
of others, and of thoſe who are very regardleſs of 


their own. The firſt ſentence therefore the god - 


deſs pronounced, was, that all females addicted to 
cenſoriouſneſs and detraction, ſhould loſe the uſe of 
ſpeech; a puniſhment which would be the moſt 
grievous to the offender, and, what ſhould be the 
end of all puniſhments, effectual for rooting out the 
crime. Upon this edift, which was as ſoon exe- 
cuted as publiſhed, the noiſe of this aſſembly ve 

conſiderably abated. It was a melancholy ſpectacle, 
to ſee ſo many who had the reputation of rigid 
virtue ſtruck dumb. A lady who ſtood by me, and 
ſaw my concern, told me, ſhe wondered how could 


be concerned for ſuch a pack of —— I found by the 


ſhaking of her head, ſhe was going to give mgtheir 
characters, but by her ſaying no more, I perceived 
ſhe had loft the command - of her tongue. This 
calamity fell very heavy upon that part of women 
who are diſtinguiſhed by the name of prudes, a 
courtly word tor female hypocrites, who have a 
ſhort way to being virtuous, by ſhewing that others 
are vicious. The ſecond ſentence was then pro- 
nounced againſt the looſe part of the ſex, that all 
ſhould immediately be pregnant, who in any part of 
their lives had ran the hazard of it. This produced 
a very goodly appearance, and revealed ſo many 
miſcondutts, that made thofe who were lately ſtruck 
dumb, repine more than ever at their want of ut- 
terance; though at the fame time, as afflictions ſel- 
dom come ſingle, many of the mntes were alfo ſeized 
with this new calamity. The ladies were now in 
ſuch a condition, that they would have wanted 
room, had not the plain been large enough to 
let them divide their ground, and extend their lines 
on all ſides, It was a ſenſible affliction to me; to 


ſee 
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fee ſuch a multitude. of fair ones, either dumb or 
big-bellied : but I was ſomething more at eaſe, when 
I Fond that they. agreed upon ſeveral regulations to 


+0 cover ſuch misfortunes, Among others, that it 


ſhould: be an eſtabliſhed maxim in all nations, that 
a woman's firſt child might come into the world 
within ſix months after her acquaintance with her 
huſband ; and that grief might retard the birth of 
her laſt until fourteen months after his deceaſe. 

This viſion laſted until my uſual hour of waking, 
which I did with ſome furprize, to find myſelf alone, 
after having been engaged almoſt a whole night in 
{o prodigious a multitude,” I could not but reflect 
with wonder, at the partiality and extravagance of my 
viſion ; which, according to my thoughts, has not 
done juſtice to the ſex, If virtue in men is more 
venerable, it is in women more lovely; which Milton 
has very finely expreſſed in his Paradiſe Loſt, where 
Adam, ſpeaking of Eve, after having aſſerted his 
own pre-eminence, as being firſt in creation and 
internal faculties, breaks out in the following 
rapture : 


——Yet when I approach 

Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeems, 

And in herſelf compleat, ſo well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills to do. or ſay, 
Seems wileſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, belt. 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
Degraded, wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Loles diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhes, 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firit, not after made 
Occalionaily : and, to conſummate all, 
Greatneſs of mind, and nobleneſs, their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 


About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 
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1 THURIE LS SPEAR. 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
COrp0tg, — — — Ov1o, 


Of bedies chang'd to various forms I ſing. DRYDEN, 


Was muſing myſelf with that beautiful paſſage 

in which the poet repreſents Eve fleeping by 
Adam's ſide, with the Devil ſitting at her ear, and 
inſpiring evil thoughts, under the ſhape of a toad. 
Ithariel, one of the guardian angels of the place, 
taking his nightly rounds, ſaw the great enemy of 
mankind hid in this loathſom' animal, which he 
touched with his ſpear. This ſpear being of a ce- 
leſtial temper, had ſuch a ſecret virtue in it, that 
whatever it was applied to, immediately flung off all 
diſguiſe, and appeared in its natural figure, I am 
afraid the reader will not pardon me, if I content 
mylelf with explaining the. paſſage in proſe, with- 
out giving it in the author's own inimitable words. 


On he led his radiant files, 

Dazling the morn : theſe to the bower direct, 

In ſearch of whom they fought. Him there they 
found, 

Squat like a toad, cloſe at the ear of Eve; 

Eſſaying by his deviliſh art to reach 


The 
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The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illuſions as he liſts, phantaſms and dreams; 


Or if, inſpiring. venom, he might taint 


The animal ſpirits, (that from pure blood ariſe 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure) thence raiſe 
At leaſt diſtemper'd, diſcontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate deſires, 
Blowa up with high conceits, ingendring pride, 
Him, thus intent, Ithuriel with his ſpear 
Touch'd lightly ; for no falſehood can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to his own likneſs. Up he ſtarts 
Diſcover'd and ſurpriz d. As when a ſpark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, ſome magazine to ſtore 
Apainſt a rumour'd war, the ſmutty grain, 
With ſudden blaze diffus'd, inflames the air ; 
So ſtarted up in his own ſhape the fiend, 


I could not ſorbear thinking how happy a man 
would be in the poſſeſſion of this ſpear; or what 
an advantage it weuld be to a minifter of ſtate, 
were he maſter of ſuch a white ſtaff, It would 
help him to diſcover his friends from his enemies, 
men of abilities from pretenders : it would hinder 
him from being impoſed upon by appearances and 
profeſſions ; and might be made uſe of as a kind of 
{tate-teit, which no artifice could clude. 

Theſe thoughts made very lively impreſſions on 
my imagination, which were improved, inſtead of 
being defaced, by ſleep, and produced in me the 
following dream: I was no ſooner fallen aſlcep, but 
methoughr, the angel Ithuriel appeared to me, and, 
with a {mile that ſtill added to his celeſtial beauty, 
made me a preſent of the ſpear which he held in 
his hand; and diſappeared. To make trials of it, 
I went into a place of public reſort. 


The 
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The firſt perſon that paſſed by me, was a lady 
that had a particular ſhyneſs in the caſt of her eye, 
and a more than ordinary reſervedneſs in all the parts 
of her behaviour. She ſeemed to look upon man 
as an obſcene creature, with a certain ſcorn and fear 
of him. In the height of her airs I touched her 
gently with my wand; when, to my unſpeakable 
ſurpriſe, ſhe fell upon her back, and kicked up her 
heels in ſuch a manner, as made me bluſh in my 
lleep. As I was haſting away from this undiſguiſed 
prude, I ſaw a lady in earneſt diſcourſe with another, 
and over-heard her ſay, with ſome vehemence, never 
tell me of him, for I am reſolved to die a virgin! 
I had # curioſity to try her; but as ſoon as I laid my 
wand upon her head, ſhe immediatly fell in labour. 
My eyes were diverted from her by a man and his 
wife, who walked near me hand in hand after a 
very loving manner. I gave each of them a gentle 
tap, and the next inſtant ſaw the woman in breeches, 
and the man with a fan in his hand. It would be 
tedious to deſcribe the long ſeries of metamorpholes 
that I entertained myſelf with in my night's adven- 
ture, of whigs diſguiſed in tories, and tories in 
whigs; men in red coats that denounced terror in 
their countenances, trembling at the touch of my 
ſpear; others in black with peace in their mouths, 
but ſwords in their hands. I could tell ſtories of 
noblemen changed into uſurers, and magiſtrates into 
beadles ; of Free-thinkers into penitents, and re- 
formers into whore-maſters. I muſt not, however, 
omit the mention of a grave citizen who paſſed by 
me with a huge claſped bible under his arm, and a 
band of a moſt immoderate breadth ; but upon a 
touch on the ſhoulder, he let drop his book, and 
tell a picking my pocket. 

In the general I obſerved, that thoſe who appear- 


ed good, often diſappointed my expectations; but 
that, 
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that, on the contrary, thoſe who appeared very bad, 


_ fill grew worſe upon the experiment; as the toad 


m Milton, which one would have thought the moſt 
deformed: part of the creation, at Ithuriel's ſtroke, 
became more deformed, and ſtarted up into a 
devil. 

Among all the perſons that I touched, there was 
but one who ſtood the teſt of my wand; and after 
many repetitions of the ſtroke, ſtuck to his form, 
and remained ſteady and fixed in his firſt appearance. 
This was a young man who had boaſted of fout 
diſtempers, wild debauches, inſults upon holy men, 
and affronts to religion. 

My heart was extremly troubled at this viſion. 
The contemplation of the whole ſpecies, ſo intirely 
funk in corruption, filled my mind with a melan- 
choly that is inexpreſſibla and my diſcoveries ſtill 
added to my affliction. 

In the midſt of theſe ſorrows which I had in my 


heart, methought there paſſed by me a couple of 


coaches with purple liveries, There ſat in each of 
them a perſon with a very venerable aſpect. At the 
appearance of them, the people who were gathered 
round in great multitudes divided into parties, as 
they were diſpoſed to favour either of thoſe reverend 
perſons : the enemies of one of them begged me to 
touch him with my wand, and aſſured me, I ſhould 
fee his lawn turned into a cloke, The oppoſite 
party told me with as much aſſurance, that it I laid 
my wand upon the other, I ſhould ſee his garments 
embroidered with flower-de- luces, and his head 
covered with a Cardinal's hat. I made the experi- 
ment, and to my great joy, ſaw them both without 
any change, diſtributing their bleſſings to the people, 
and praying for thoſe whoreviled them. Is it poſſible, 
thought I, that good men, fo few in number, ſhoul( 


be divided amongſt themſelves, and give better quar- 
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ter to the vicious that are in their party, than the 
moſt ſtrictly virtuous who are out of it? Are the 
ties of faction above thoſe of religion? I was go- 
ing on in my ſoliloquies, but ſome ſudden. accident 
awakened me, when I found my hand graſped, but 
my ſpear gone. The reflection on ſo very odd a 
dream, made me figure to myſelf, what a ſtrange 
face the wortd would bear, ſhould all mankind ap- 
pear in their proper NN and characters, without 
hypocriſy and diſguiſe ? I am afraid the earth we 
live upon would appear to other intellectual beings, 
no better than a planet peopled with monſters, 
This ſhould, methinks, inſpire me with an honeſt 
ambition of recommending ourſelves to thoſe invi- 
ſible ſpies, and of being what we would appear. 

There was one circumſtance in my foregoing dream, 
which L ar firſt intended to conceal : but upon ſe- 
cond thought, I cannot look upon myſelf as a can» 
did and impartial hiſtorian, it I do not acquaint my 
reader; that upon taking Ithuriel's Spear into my 
hand, though I was before an old decrepid fellow, 
I appeared a very handſome, jolly, black man, But 
I know my enemies will {ay this is praifing my own 
1 for which reaſon I will ſpeak no more 

It. 
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FFC 
ALLTEGORY XXX. 
Tur TEMPLE or NATURE and FORTUNE. 


AVING a few nights ago ſpent the evening 

in ſome company, where our diſcourſe turned 
on the uncertain, unſuitable, and ſeemingly unjuſt diſ- 
1ribution of the gifts of Fortune, obſervable among 
"mankind : when I came home and went to bed, I 
fell preſently aſleep; and as our waking thoughts 
often influence the ideas we have when fleeping, 
methought I found myſelf at the porch of what I 
imagined to be a large temple ; my curioſity led me 
into it; and I was ſoon convinced it was really two 
different temples, the one beyond the other, and 
only ſeperated by a large and long paſſage. At the 
upper end of the firit temple, on a low throne 
was ſeated a woman almoſt naked, but very grace- 
ful, of a mild and humane aſpect, and whom, had 
ſhe not had her name written on her breaſt, I ſhould 
immediately known to be Nature. To her a vaſt 
crowd of people, wherewith the place was filled, 
and who were puſhing forward to get into the ſecond 
temple, firſt of all made their application, on whom 
ſhe ſeemed to diſpenſe her favours pretty equally, 
giving to every one ſome particular talent, but at 
the ſame time joining ſome ſingular vice of folly 
thereto, by which means the generality of people 
were 
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were rendered nearly on an equality by her; after 
which they were delivered up to the care of a beautiful 
woman, who ſtood at her right-hand, and on whoſe 
forchead were written the words Good Education. 
She, like a kind and tender mother, gave them inftruc- 
tions from time to time, how to make the beſt uſe of 
the good qualities beſtowed on them by Nature, con- 
ducted them through the paſſage, which was called 
Childhood, and then left them at liberty to make 
uſe or not, of her rules as they thought fit. At 
Nature's left-hand Rood another woman of a pale 
hagged countenance, whole conſtitution ſeemed worn 
out by depraved appetites and vicious indulgencies : 
ſhe was however dreſt very paily, and by her inſinu- 
ating wiles, and pretended kindneſſes, drew many 
aſide, Her name was Bad Education. She, con- 
trary to the former in every thing, ſuggeſted to them 
continually the many pleaſures and advantages they 
might reap ſrom the exerciſe of every one of their 
natural vices, and endeavoured to ſtifle in them the 

very remembrance of the virtues beſtowed on them 
at the ſame time by nature, 

I went through this paſſage along with the reſt 
of the company, and was bronght by it into the 
ſecond temple, which was that of Fortune; at the 
farther end of which, at a very great height above 
the ground, the goddeſs was ſeated, blindfold, and 
having near her a machine reſembling a lottery-wheel, 
which ſhe was continually turning round, and out 
of which ſhe drew preterments, riches, and honours, 
which ſhe gave away promiſcuouſly, as the crowd 
could come to receive them. The apparent way to 
her feat was a very broad, but ſteep and lippery 
aſcent, which was called Merit. Many people la- 
boured to get up this way, but often flipped and 
were diſappointed, But what I was much ſurprized 
at, was to ſee ſeveral at the top, and receiving the 


gifts 
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gifts which. Fortune drew. from her wheel, whom. 1 


= not ohſerred to paſs up this hill; this myſtery 
however was explained, when, on caſting my eyes 
downward, I perceived three little wickets at the 
bottom of the ſlope, over which was inſcribed 
Good-Luck, Intereſt, aud Bribery. Through thete 
many people paſſed, and was. carried up by private 
ſtairs, that went winding underneath the hill. The two 
laſt were much more crowded than the firſt, through 
which thoſe that did paſs, ſeemed to hurry along 
without knowing whither they were going; and ap- 

peared ſurprized when they found themſelves the 
e of Fortune, contrary to all probability, 
and by the ſame means that proved the ruin of others. 
But it was pleaſing enough, after remarking the 
ſeveral courſes taken by different people, to obſerve 
the impropriety of the benefits beſtowed on them; 
for although many produced the gifts they had been 
endowed with by Nature, as a recommendation to 
entitle them to thoſe of Fortune, very little regard 
ſeemed to be had to them. Thoſe favours, which 
were gained by the way of Good-Luck, were ſome 
properly and others improperly diſpoſed of. Thoſc 
come at through the wicket of Intereſt, were moſt 
of them ridiculouſly beſtowed. By paſſing through 
this way, cowards became admirals or generals of ar- 
mies; the nephew of a noble lord, who had idly run 
out his own eſtate, was placed at the head of an office, 
where he became intruſted with the management of 
the public money; the brother of another who had 
ſpent part of his life in all kinds of vice and de- 
bauchery, entered into holy orders, had a rich bene- 
fice beſtowed upon him, and ſet himſelf up for a 
reformer, of manners. In ſhort, I obſerved, that 
whoever could get through this lucky paſſage, 


might be judge, biſhop, iecretary of ſtate, ambal- 


ſador, 
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fador, or almoſt what he pleaſed, with any other 
qualification, 

But the moſt ſuitable, as well as moſt-dangerous 
to mankind, were the preferments beſtowed on thoſe 
who came through the Briber's wicket, which ſtood 
always open, and led to a very dark and dirty paſ- 
ſage, when the crowds that entered fhuffled on 
through thick and thin, giving money with one 
hand and receiving it with the other, till they got 
up to the throne of Fortune. I obſerved ſome 
great men, who had formerly been very eloquent 
in praiſe of cleanlineſs, whoſe hands and faces were 
ſo bemired, and in ſo ſtinking a condition with 
ſcrambling through this filthy way, that I believe 
not all the water in the ocean can ever waſh them 
clean again. Yet with all this naſtineſs about them, 
they were preferred by Fortune to the higheſt dig- 
nities in church and ſtate. It was however obſerva- 
ble, that when ſome had received any conſiderable 
gifts of Fortune, by what means ſoever they were 
obtained, a crowd of others were conſtantly follow- 
ing, ſometimes fawning on them, and at other times 
joſtling them, with an intention to rob them of 
what they had got ; which, it all other means fail- 
ed, they would commonly effect by placing ſtum- 
bling-blocks in their way, which could not be avoid- 
ed without the utmoſt care and prudence; inſomuch 
that prime-miniſters, generals of armies, and favou- 
rites of princes, had their heels tripped up, and were 
tumbled down the ſteep aſcents by theſe people, not 
without great danger of their necks. But the moſt 
provoking ſight was to behold ſome, who, after 
much pains, being arrived very near the ſummit by 
the road of Merit, and juſt on the point of receiy- 
ing the reward due to their virtue and aſſiduity, 
were at laſt diſappointed, by having it ſnatched from 
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them by ſome worthleſs upſtarts, who had got 
thither before them by one of the more eaſy but 
Jeſs honourable ways. Some indeed, did-ſucceed in 
their attempts that way, and made glorious figures, 
and became patterns of true werth in thoſe poſts 
they ſo well deſerved, and had ſo juſtly obtained, 
But theſe examples were too rare to encourage my 
weak deſerts to attempt that road. I therefore de- 
termined to endeavour at the wicket of Good-Luck, 
where I happily ſucceeded, and being got to the top, 
had, methought, a very conſiderable preferment con- 
ferred on me by the blind goddeſs; but turning ſyd- 
denly back, one of thoſe who were coming up 
through the Intereſt paſſage, buſtling, to get at the 
next favour which Fortune preſented, in his haſte 
ve me ſo violent a puſh as tumbled me down ſtairs, 
the force of which fall awakened me. When baf- 
fled of all my high-flown hopes, I found myſelf ſtill 
lying on my own ſtuff-damaſk bed, in a two-pair of 
ſtairs room, SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDL 
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ALLEGORY xXXXI. 


_ 


RICHES and YOUTH, :: 


P UTUS, che god of Riches, had long been in 

ſſeſſion of the Fortunate Iſlands. When the 
ſovereign of the flies made uſe of this earthly divi- 
nity to accompliſh his defires on the daughter of 
Acriſius, the attempt ſucceeded, and Jupiter had 
gratitude; nor was he long deliberating in what 
manner to expreſs it. Plutus only wanted a com- 
panion to make his happineſs complete; and who 
ſo proper to complete the happineſs of the god of 


Riches, as Hebe, the goddeſs of Youth ? On her 


therefore the thunderer laid his commands, which 
were eaſily ſubmitted to, and with her cancelled 
his obligations. 

She ſet out from heaven, as goddeſſes uſually do, 
with the Hours and Graces attending her : the Ze- 
phyrs fluttered round, and even her future habita- 
tion, as ſhe approached it, grew, if poſſible, more 
beautiful. 1t would be fooliſh as well as needleſs 
to attempt a deſcription of the Happy Iſlands; I 
ſhall only mention one thing which no one elſe has 
taken notice of, and which is, that a branch of 
Lethe divides one of the faireſt ſpots in the faireſt 
iſland; ſo fair a ſpot, that a poet would fay the river 
might eaſily miſtake it = its native Elyſium, Tis 
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to the banks of this ſtream that the votaries of 
Plutus and his mother Fortune reſort, and 'tis from 
hence that they quaff oblivion, not only of their old 
friends, but their old virtues too. — But to avoid 
prolixity, on the ſide of this river roſe the palace of 
Plutus, in one of the avenues to which Hebe was 
now alighted. The god received her with the ten- 
derneſs of a lover, and the whole region reſounded 
with acclamations of applauſe. Hymen performed 
his office, Plenty preſided o'er the nuptial feaſt, and 
Comus furniſhed out the auxiliary entertainments, 
Minerva was not among the number of divinities 
that attended the ceremony; but that Venus was 
there, the ſequel will ſufficiently diſcover. For 
the tenth month had ſcarcely appeared, when Hebe 
invoked the aid of Lucina, and brought into the 
world one of the faireſt female infants it had ever 
yet beheld. Methe, rhe daughter of Bacchus without 
a mother, received it in her lap; high- ſVoln Luxury 
was ready with her breaſt; and Sloth with folded 
arms preſided o'er the cradle; Ignorance, who as 
well as Liberty, is a mountain nymph, often ſnatch- 
ed it to her bolom, and bore it loudly laughing to 
the enraptured parents; Self-Conceit was extremely 
buſy in adorning the. young goddeſs ; and the orna- 
ments ſhe chiefly made uſe of were ſuch flowers, 
ſhells, and ſhining pebbles, as were brought to her 
by the hands of Flattery. Some ſay the Muſes were 
there, but it is certain the Fates were, and almoſt as 
officious as lady Fortune herſelf. 

Under ſuch nurſes as theſe was Folly, for that 
was the name of the child, firſt educated ; and under 
" theſe advantages ſhe grew almoſt as fat as Fame in 
Virgil. The fondneſs of her parents increaſed with 
her improvements, and ſo great an aſcendant had 
ſhe over them, that ſcarce any one was intitled 


to their favour, but what came recommended by 
her, 
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her. Though it muſt be owned ſome few, and 
thoſe but few indeed, have been very well acquaint- 
ed with both of them, without being the leaſt in- 
debted to her interceſſions. But theſe were always 
looked upon as prodigies, and rather ſtared at than 
imitated. 

It would be endleſs to run over the long ſeries of 
Folly's advancement ; her ambition was boundleſs, 
and her parents willing to gratify her in every thing. 
It will be ſufficient therefore to eloſe all with telling 
you, that they at laſt gave up into her hands the 
very reins of government, and have ever fince been 
proud of being eſteemed not only the firſt authors 
of her birth, but the firſt ſubjects in her empire. 
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ALLEGORY XXXIIl. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWIXT FANCY ann 
CONCEITS iN WRITING. 


OW unlike to each other are the works of 

Fancy and Conceits ! yet how often are the 
latter miſtaken for the former, nay preferred to them, 
and the unnatural conceptions of a crude writer 
more applauded, than the moſt formed and beautiful 
productions of a fine imagination! A falſe turn in 
Martial has frequently given more pleaſure, than the 
moſt delicate ſentiment in Virgil; for the readers 
are numerous, who dwell with. admiration upon a 
quaint paſſage, but ſupinely paſs over the fineſt ſtrokes 
iu an author. "Theſe refteftions ſet me amuſing up- 
on the difference between Fancy and Conceits, till, 
weary of my philoſophy, I fell aſleep, and was en- 
tertained with the following dream. 

Methought 1 was npon a ridge of mountains, 
which, ſtretching from eaſt to weſt, ſeparated two 
large countries, ſo as to ſhadow the northern parts 
from every gleam of ſun, whilſt the ſouthern fields 
enjoyed a perpetual bloom. The one country I found 
was called the regions of Invention, the other the 
kingdom of Bathcs. Deſirous of getting a full view, 
I made towards the ſummit of a mountain, which, 
from its eminence, ſeemed to command a proſpect 

all around. The kingdom of Bathos was greatly 
| ol.(cure 
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obſcured by the thick and heavy miſts, which con- 
tinually hung over it; but all to the ſouth the air 
was perfectly ſerene. rs M49 
With a good deal of labour I gained the top, and 
whilſt I amuſed myſelf in gazing about, I was accoſt- 
ed by the Geniusof Criticiſm, who in his hand held 
the mirror of Truth, You have been at great pains, 
ſaid he, to climb the mountain; but know, in ad- 
venturing to touch this ground, ſacred to Criticiſm, 
your taſte not yet improved, nor your imagination 
prepared by the charms of the hills of Fancy, you will 
neither have a reliſh exquiſite enough for the beau- 
ties you are to ſee, nor judge of the blemiſhes with 
ſufficient candour. | h 
Upon ſaying this, he bid me caſt my eyes to where 
the ſiimmits of ſeveral ſmall mountains cluſtered toge- 
ther. Imagination could not paint a more agreeable 
variety, than appeared on the fide which lay to the 
regions of Invention, and which the Genius informs 
ed me, were the hills he juſt mentioned. But all 
along the adverſe ſide, towards the kingdom of 
Bathos, I perceived a gaudy glittering, that rather 
dazzled than pleaſed the eye. This glittering be 
told me, came from the Mount of Conceits; and was 
intirely the effect of a prepoſterous art, which not- 
withſtanding it had nothing of the ſereneſs or warmth 
of reflected beams, was by the inhabitants of Bathos 
miſtaken for the ſun's reflection from the mountain 
top. $2" 187 S 
Saying this, he bid me follow him. Scarcely had 
I approached the hills, when I was raviſhed by the 
melodious, though wild notes of birds, by geatle 
breezes, rich in perfumes, and by the beautiful con- 
fuſion of colours reflected from an artleſs, yet natu- 
ral mixture of all kinds of flowers. I had not been 
long here, before I found my ſenſes quicken, and 
my reliſh to beauty become more lively; which the 
* L 4 Genius 
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Genius perceiving, we may now, ſaid be, retura 
back to the Mountain of Criticiſm, for from thence 
we ſhall have the beſt command of what I intend to 
ew you. 
When we had again arrived there, obſerve, ſaid 
he, yonder vaſt cavern, which penetrates into the 
very centre of the earth. Turning my eyes to 
it, 1 was furprized by the appearance of a woman, 
who continually ſhifted habits, and round whoſe 
head a, thouſand ſtrange creatures hovered, which 
immediately vaniſhing, were ſucceeded by others 
equally ſtrange.  'Fhe Genius informed me it was No- 
velty, goddeſs of the river that iſſued from the cavern, 
and whoſe ſtreams were fraught with innumerable ” 
beauties, moſt of them indeed the fruitleſs efforts of 
Nature towards a more perfect formation. 
The river, continued he, you ſee immediately 
divides itſelf, and one branch bears its courſe down 
the Mount of Conceits, the other to the Hills of 
Fancy. But before it arrives at the hills, it dips ir- 
to the earth, and leaving upon its borders every thing 
that is monſtrous and unformed, mixes with the na- 
; tural ſprings of the place, and ariſing again among 
the hills, bears their name. Ranging along the 
banks you may behold Fancy herſelf, of a much 
more pleaſing aſpect than Novelty, Her dreſs is ne- 
gligently agreeable, and though fond of newneſs 
and varieties, ſhe ſhews a delicacy in her choice. 
_ Obſerve how buſy ſhe is in pointing out to her vo- 
4aries the flowers, which either blend moft agree- 
ably, from an harmony in their colours, or by an 
apt oppoſition ſer off each other. After ſhe has 
fully inſtructed them in the beauties of the place, 
and thus filled their minds with natural images, 
ſhe direfts them to betake themſelves to the River 
Fancy, as the only way of getting acceſs to the re- 
gions of Invention. 


When 
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When the hills are watered, the river you ſee, 


ſaid he, pours with impetuoſity down the mountain, 
and plowing up its golden ſands, rolls the moſt 


beautiful and rich oar along in its torrent, Obſerve 
what vaſt banks are on each fide to prevent its de- 
luging the country, which notwithſtanding it often 
does. But before it enters the regions of Invention, 
its violence is tempered by mixing with yonder river 
which takes its riſe from the urn of that grave and 
watchful deity Judgment. How ſmooth and deep, 
continued he, pointing to the river, docs it flow! 
Its ſtreams ace rather gentle than rapid, and fo ex- 
ceeding clear, that the ſmalleſt object may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed to the very bottom. Two things are 
particularly remarkable, the directneſs of its courſe 
without the leaſt windings, and its being ſubject to 
no overflowing. | 

While I was conſidering theſe things, I ſaw mul- 
titudes of people flocking together, I aſked the 
Genius who they were? They are, ſaid he, all ad- 
venturers for the regions of Invention, but not all 
equally ſucceſsful, He had ſcarcely ſpoke, when 
ſeveral of them plunged into the river of Fancy. My 
eye purſued them through all its meanders, and L 
was ſo charmed with the wild beauty and richneſs 
of the country it flowed through, that I longed to 
be an adventurer, but was irighted from the attempt; 
for I {aw many of them ſink, then riſe, and then 
ſink again, and all of them bore away with violence, 
that ſcveral were daſhed to pieces upon glittering 
rocks, that were ſcattered up and down, and which, 
inſtead of ſhunning, they eagerly graſped at. 

The Genius ſaw my ſurprize, and told me, I was 
not the ſingle perſon whom the danger had terrified ; 
for few were fo happy to get ſafely, where Judg- 
ment joins his ſtreams with thoſe of Fancy. You 
may likewiſe take notice near the foot of the monn- 
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tain, before the joining of the two. rivets, that ſe- 
veral little branches go off from Fancy, and vaniſh' 
all at once. I quickly turned my eye and obſerved 
numbers ſwam off with thoſe ſtreams ; fome of 
whole faces 1 perfectly well knew. The Genius 
informed me they empticd themſelves by ſubterra. 
neous paſſages under the mountain into the lake of 
Oblivion ; and that numbers of the adventurers, 
for want of ſtrength to carry them on the rapidity 
of the great rivers, ſtruck off into thoſe by-ftreams, 
and wereall at once abſorbed. | 
Thoſe few, continued he, who are ſo happy as to 
bear it out, till the two rivers meet, then ſwim 
ſmoothly on to the regions of Invention, where they 
ehjoy a particular allotment. As the country it- 
felf is various, fo is the flowing of the river; nor 
are the ſtreams of Judgment and Fancy every where 
equally mixed : where Judgment prevails, there the 
river runs {mooth, full, and equal ; but where Fancy 
dears the largeſt ſhare, it is rapid and ſwelling. 

But it is now time, ſaid the Genius, to view the 
curioſities of the Mount of Conceits. 

The Genius now bid me turn about. Obſerve, 
4 fays he, yonder obſcure grotto, where the deity of 
0 Dullneſs lolls drowſy upon an ouzy bed of mud. 
His atrendants ſupply him with large draughts of 
his own river, which borrows its ſtupefying quality 
from the quantities of poppies, of henbane, and 
nightſhade, that grow along its borders. Owls 
and bats, and evcry diſmal bird of night, continu- 
ally hover over his head; and the river which creeps: 
flugaiſh from bis urn, is ſo languid and muddy, 
that it ſeems rather a lake than a river. 

Juſt at the entrance to. the Mount of conceits, a 
branch of. Novelty mixes. itfelf with theſe muddy 
waters, and forms a third river, which ſpreading- 
through the mount, is called the xiver of Conceits. 


But 
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But let us, continued the Genius, take a nearer pro- 
ipedt. . We ſoon arrived at the mount, whoſe regu- 
lar aſoents betrayed a laborious art without 'tafte/ 
You lee, ' ſays he, the two rivers have a cohſiderable 
effect upon each other; the motion of Dullneſs is 
a little quickened, and what was but merely uncom - 
mon or marvellous in Novelty, is transformed into the 
monſtrous and abſurd. You may now perceive the 
ſtreams ſtored with birds, and beaſts, and men, and the 
very nature of the element changed. I was greatly 
ſtruck, and I own ſomewhat entertained, with theſe 
appearances ; which the Genius taking notice of, 
laid, I find that the vapours from the ſtreams haves 
already affected you, and that you are not aware alt 
is mere deluſion from a falſe refraction, occaſioned 
by the mixture of the two rivers ; for they ever pre- 
ſent through their medium things quite different 
from what they are in nature. Saying this, he bid 
me view them reflected from his mirror, where, to 
my ſurprize, I ſaw nothing but ſhoals of uncommon 
fiſh | 


All theſe, continned he, who have approached 
the grotto of Dullneſs, inſtead of directing their 
courſe to the hills of Fancy, come directly to this 
mount, and having ſtored their imagination with 
the images they have drawn from hence, plunge into 
the river of Conceits, in ex pectation of bearing them 
to the regions of Invention. The roughneſs of the 
river helps to deceive them into an opinion of its 
being the river of Fancy; however, this roughneſs 
ariſes neither from its impetuoſity nor ſwelling, but 
from the exceſſive ſhallowneſs of its ſtreams break 
ihg upon a ſtrong bottom. 7047 

Inſtead of a mild and natural verdure, obſerve, 
fays he, how the ground dazzles the eye with glaring! 
colours, and is ſpread over with-falle gems, to emu- 
late even at noon-day-the glittering drops of dew. +/+ 
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But yonder, in that fantaſtic habit, is the enchan- 


treſs, who prevails: over the mount. How ſingle 


and light js her cloathing from the waiſt upwards, 


yet what a load of garments is heaped one above the 
other trom the waiſt downwards! Does ſhe intend 


war mih by them? No, for obſerve how carefully 


that effect is deſtroyed by the vaſt machine which 


keeps them widely extended out on every ſide, and 
forms a cavern for the winds. He was proceeding in 
his deſcription, when I expreſſed my ſurprize, that 
he ſhould mark out, as a fantaſtic dreſs, in which 
1 perceived nothing that was not perfectly agreeable 
to the mode. Very true, replied he ſmiling, there- 
fore let us paſs on to the more material curioſities of 


the place. As we advanced, the etichantreſs ſeemed 
greatly agitated, and haſtily turned aſide her head 
to avoid the glancing of the mirror. 


We had not gone far, before we entered into the 
labyrinth of Love, The firſt thing which catched 
my eye, was a Cupid breathing hot ſtreams upon the 
wings of Time, to melt the lead which loaded their 
motion. A perſon whoſe face | had ſeen amongſt 

the attendants of Fancy, was much taken with the 
fight, and cried out ia a rapture, 


How ſlowly time creeps, till my Phoebe return, 

Whilſt amidſt the ſoft zephyrs cool breezes I burn ! 

Methinks if I know whereabouts he would tread, 

I could breath on his wings, and 't would melt 
down the lead, 


He was likewiſe delighted with a parcel of flowers, 
which, upon the appearance of a nymph dloomed 
and looked gay, and bending gently their heads, 


courted a place in her boſom, but immediately 


withered upon her retiring. The lover broke out, 


Ah rivals! I ſee what it was that you dreſt, 


Ind made yourſelves fine for a place in her breaſt: 
Jou 
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1: You put on your colours to pleaſure her eye, 
Io de pluck d by her hand, on her boſom to die. 


"th ſnatched eagerly a handful of flowers, and 
would have plunged farther into the labyrinths, had 
not the Genius to whom he was a favourite, glanced 
full in his view the mirror of Truth, the ſight of 
which quickly made him retire to the hills of 
Fancy. 

As I caſt my eye upon a PEE of roſes and lilies, 
the roſes, a lover informed me, had catched their 
glow from his miſtreſs's bluſh, the lilies their 
whiteneſs from kiſſing her hand. But on going a 
little farther, I ſaw another of the attendants of 
Fancy ſtrangely amuſed with artificial breezes, that 
uttered ſighs reſponſive to thoſe of lovers, and with 
the ſtreams, that in regard to the pain, murmured 
back their plaints. Struck with the Novelty, he 
took out a pencil and writ, I had curioſity enough 
to peep over his ſhoulder, and read the following 


ſtanza: 


The winds which blew over the plain, 
With a ſigh to his ſigh did reply; 
And the brooks, in regard to his pain, 

Ran mournfully muſical by. 


Juſt going to ſtep forward, I ſuddenly ſtarted 
back from an apprehenſion that the place was all on 
fire; for I ſaw nothing but flaming hearts and burn- 
ing lovers; in ſhort the whole ſeemed in a blaze. 
However, the Genius encouraged me to venture, by 
aſſuring me, I ſhould feel nothing leſs than heat; 
and indeed I ſoon bruſhed through as cool as I had 
entered in, 

Before we quit the labyrinth, obſerve thoſe flakes. 
of ſnow, which, falling upon the boſom of yonder 


gymph, diſſolve into drops. The cuchantreſs, vou 
may 


* 
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may obſerve, beckons to one of her favourites, to 
— ſhe dictates this ſtanza, — wo in raptures 
writes it down: 


The envious flakes fall down in haſte 
To prove her breaſt leſs fair; 
But griev'd to ſee themſelves lurpaſt, 
Diſſolve into a tear. 


Methioks, ſaid I, the verſes have a turn pretty 
enough. Yes, replied the Genius with a ſmile, had 
they any reſemblance to Truth, But may we not 
be allowed to animate by metaphor, allegory, and 
fable, even the lifeleſs creation? and yet what are 
they but mere fiftions ? You may be allowed, ſaid 
he, but though they are fictions, they always, when 
uit, convey truth. Thus metaphor unites in one 
idea the reſemblance between two objects, and is a 
compacted fimile ; allegory is a ſyſtem of metaphors 
forming one com plete body; and fable is an inſtruc- 
tive alluſion. Each therefore, as it preſents to the 
imagination, the real likeneſs between objects, is 
founded in truth. But there is neither metaphor, 
allegory, nor fable, in the envy or grief of the 
ſhow ; all is a flat falſehood, —_ any _— 
able or iaſtructive alluſion. n ſaying this, I 
thought he gave me the — of Truth, by which 
he told me, I might always know whether a ſenti- 
ment were juſt, t 
From thence we proceeded to that part of the 
mount conſecrated to Bombaſt, where I was alarm- 
ed by a noiſe like the roaring of an ocean; from 
which I concluded I was near ſome vaſt cataract, 
yet ſurprized that I had not heard it before. The 
Genius ſmiled at my miſtake, and aſſured me there 
was nothing like a fall of water near us, but that 
it proceeded from the large empty ſea ſhells, with 
which the place was full. I bluſhed to be ſo miſ- 
| NN \ taken, 
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taken, and recollected when I was a boy, I uſed to 
be very fond of thoſe kind of ſhells, upon account 
of this noiſy phænomenon. 18 
Adjoining were the groves of Panegyric; where 
J was aſtoniſhed by the appearance of ſeveral gi- 
gantic forms. 1 obſerved numbers buſy in taking 
the dimenſions of one perſon in particular: I 
enquired of the Genius who he was. It is, ſaid 
he, Lewis the XIV. with a fry of French Panegy- 
riſts round him. And yonder ſtalks Alexander, 
there Cæſar, and here Pompey. I always imagined, 
ſaid I, thoſe heroes to be of the ordinary ſtature of 
the reſt of mankind ; how comes it that they are 
here ſo immenſe ? True, replied the Genius, but 
theſe are the deluſions of the mount; and if you 
look yonder, you will perceive, it is by means of a. 
magic lanthorn, that the figures are thrown of ſa 
marvellous a ſize. | 
I was inquiring farther into the curioſities of the 
place, when J obſerved numbers had thrown them- 
ſelves into the river of Conceits, in the ſame manner 
as others had done into the river of Fancy, I fol- 
lowed the courſe of the river, to ſee where it car- 
ried them, and perceived they were exceſſively bruiſed? 
by being continually' beat, from the ſhallowneſs of 
the river, againſt its ſtony bottom. It had not long 
flowed in artificial windings, repreſenting the lovers 
knots, aud watered a country, where nothing was 
heard but the” chattering of apes, jaek-daws, and 
pyes, when of a ſudden it fell headlong down 
to the lake of Oblivion, in the kingdom of Bathos. 
I had juſt got to the brink of the river, when my 
head turned giddy, and my foot fliped, which put 
me in ſuch a fright, leſt I ſhould have tumbled in, 
that I awoke, pleaſed te find it a dream.. 
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ALLEGORY XXXIII. 


* T HE 
DIFFERENT METHODS OF PURSUING 


1... 108% I 


FROM THE ZENDAVESTA OF ZOROASTER. 


N early times, before myriads of nations cover- 
ed the earth, the whole human race lived toge- 

ther in one valley. The ſimple inhabitants ſurround- 
ed on every {ide by lofty mountains, knew no other 
world but the little ſpot to which they were confin- 
ed. They fancied the heavens bent down to meet 
the mountain-top, and formed an impenetrable wall 
to ſurround them. None had ever yet ventured to 
climb the ſteepy cliffs in order to explore thoſe re- 
gions that lay beyond it; tradition forbad the at- 
tempt ; traditions made up the reaſonings of the 
ſimple, and ſerve to ſilence every inquiry. 

In this ſequeſtered vale, bleſſed with all the ſpon- 
taneous productions of nature, the honeycd bloſſom, 
the refreſhing breeze, the gliding brook, and gold- 
en fruitage, the ſimple inhabitants ſeemed happy in 
themſelves and each other; they deſired no greater 
pleaſures, for they knew of none greater ; ambition, 

pride, and envy were vices unknown among them; 
and from this peculiar ſimplicity of its poſſeſſors, the 


country was called The Valley of Ignorance.” 
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At length, however. an unhappy youth, more aſpir- 
ing than the reſt; undertook to climb the mountains 
fide, and examine the ſummits which were hither- 
to deemed inacceſſible. The inhabitants from below 
gazed with wonder at his intrepidity; ſome applaud- 
ed his courage, others cenſured his folly ; ſtill how- 
ever he proceeded towards the place where the earth 
and heavens ſeemed to unite, and at length arrived 
at the wiſhed-for height with extreme labour and 
aſſiduĩty. 

His firſt ſurprize was to find the ſkies, not as he 
expected, within his reach, but ſtill as far off as before; 
his amazement increaſed when he ſaw a wide extend- 
ed region lying on the oppoſite ſide of the moun- 
tain, but it roſe to aſtoniſnment, when he beheld a 
country at a diſtance more beautiful and alluring 
than even that he had juſt left behind. F 

As he continued to gaze with wonder, a genius, 
with a look of infinite modeſty, approaching, offer-. 
ed to be his guide and inſtructor. The diſtant coun- 
try you ſo much admire, ſays the apgelic being, is 
called the Land of Certainty ; in that charming re. 
treat, ſentiment continues to refine every ſenſual 
banquet, the inhabitants are bleſſed with every ſolid 
enjoyment, and ſtill more bleſſed in a perfect con- 
ciouſneſs of their own felicity : ignorance in that 
country is wholly unknown, all there is ſatisfaction 
Without alloy, for every pleaſure firſt undergoes the 
examination of reaſon. As for me, I am called the 
Genius of Demonſtration, and am ſtationed here 
in order to conduct every adventurer to that land of 
happineſs, through thoſe e regions you 
ſee overhung with fogs and darkneſs, and horrid 
foreſts, cataracts, caverns, and various ſhapes of 
danger; follow me. 

The intrepid traveller immediately put himſelf 
under the direction of the Genius, and beth journey» 
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ing on together with a ſlow but agreeable pace, de- 


- Teived the tediouſneſs of the way by converſation. 


The beginning of the journey ſeemed to promiſe 
true fatisfattion : but as they proceeded forward, 
the ſkies became more gloomy, and the way more 
intricate; they often inadvertently approached the 
brow of ſome frightful precipice, or the brink of a 
torrent, and. were obliged to meaſure back thcit 
former way; the gloom increaſing as they proceed- 
ed, their pace became more flow ; they pauſed at 
every ſtep, and their diſtruſt and timidity increaſed, 
The Genius of Demonſtration, now, therefore: ad+ 
viſed his pupil to grope upon hands and feet as a me- 
thod, though more ſſow, yet leſs liable to error. 

In this manner they attempted to purſue their 
journey for ſome time, when they were overtakcn 
by another Genius, who with a precipitate pace ſeem- 
ed travelling theſame way. He was inſtantly known 
by the other to be the Genius of Probability. He 
wore two wide extended wings at his back, which 
inceſſantly waved, without increaſing the rapidity. of 
his motion ; his countenance betrayed a confidence. 


that the ignorant might miſtake for ſincerity, and 


he had but one eye, which was fixed in the middle 
of his forehead. 
Servant of Hormizda, approaching the mortal 
pilgrim, if thou art travelling to the Land of Cer- 
tainty, how is it poſſible to arrive there ugder the 
guidance of a Genius who proceeds forward flowly, 
and is fo little acquainted with the way; follow me, 
we ſhall ſoon perform the journey to where every 
pleafure awaits our arrival, 
The peremptory tone in which this Genius ſpoke, 
and the ſpeed with which he moved forward, in- 
duced the traveller to change his conductor, and 
leaving his modeſt companion behind, he proceeded 
forward with his more confident direQof, iceming 
4 Dot 
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not a lictle pleaſed at the increaſed velocity of his 
motion. 

- But on he found reaſon to repent. Whitrones 
a torrent croſſed their way, his guide taught him 
to deſpiſe the obſtacle, by plunging him in; when- 
ever a precipice prefented, he was directed to fling 
himſelf forward. Thus every moment miraculouſly 
eſcaping, his repeated eſcapes only ſerved to increaſe 
his guide's temerity. He led him therefore forward 
amidſt infinite difficulties, till they arrived at the 
borders of an ocean that appeared unnavigable, from 
the black miſts which lay upon its ſurface. Its un- 
quiet waves were of the darkeſt hue, and gave 2 
lively reprefentation of the various agitations of the 
human miad. 

The Genius of Probability now confeſt his te- 
mcrity, owned his being an improper guide to the 
Land of Certainty, a country where no mortal had 
ever been permitted to arrive; but at the ſame” time 
offered to ſupply the traveller with another canduc- 
tor, who ſhould carry him to the Land of Confidence, 
a region where the inhabitants lived with the utmoſt 
tranquillity, and taſted almoſt as much ſatisfaction as 
in the Land of Certainty. Not waiting for a reply, he! 
ſtamped three times on the ground, and called forth 
the Dzmon of Error, a gloomy fiend of the ſer- 


vants of Arimanes. The yawning earth gave up 


the reluctant ſavage, who ſeemed unable to bear 
the light of the day. His ſtature was enormous, 
his colour black and hileous, his aſpe&F betrayed 
a. thouſand varying paſſions, and he ſpread forth 
pinions that were fitted for the moſt rapid flight. The 
traveller at firſt was ſhocked at the ſpectre; but 
findiog him obedient to ſuperior power, he aſſumed 
his former tranquillity, 

I have called you to duty, cries the Genius to 
the dæmon, to bear on your back a ſon of mortas' 
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lity over the Ocean of Doubts into the Land of Con- 
fidence : I expect you'll perform your commiſſion 


with punctuality. As for you, continued the Ge- 


nius, addreſſing the traveller, when once 1 have 
bound this fillet around your eyes, let no voice 
of perſuaſion, nor threats the moſt terrifying, per- 
ſuade you to unbind it in order to look round ; 
keep the fillet faſt, look not at the ocean below, 
and you may certainly expect to arrive at the Region 
of Pleaſure. | 

Thus ſaying, and the traveller's eyes being covered, 
the demon muttering curſes, raiſed him on his back, 
and inſtantly up-borne by his ſtrong pinions, di- 
rected his flight among the clouds. Neither the 
loudeſt thunder nor the moſt angry tempeſt could 
perſuade the traveller to unbind his eyes. The 
Dæmon directed his flight downwards, and ſkimmed 
the ſurface of the ocean: a thouſand voices, ſome 
with loud invective, others in ſarcaſtic tones of CON- 
tempt, vainly endeavoured to perſuade him to look 
round : but he ſtill continued to keep his eyes 
covered, and would in all probability have arrived 
at the happy land, had not flatterers effected what 
other means could not perform. For now he heard 
himſelf welcomed on every fide. on the promiſed 
land, and an univerſal ſhout of joy was ſent forth at 
his ſafe arrival; the wearied traveller, deſirous of ſee- 
ing the long wiſhed-for country, at length pulled 
the fillet from his eyes, and ventured to look round - 


him: but he had unlooſed the band too ſoon ; he 


was not yet above half way over. The Dæmon, 


who was ſtill hovering in the air, and had produced 


thoſe ſounds only to deceive, was now freed from 
his commiſſion ; wherefore throwing the aſtoniſhed 
traveller from his back, the unhappy youth fell 


| headlong into the ſubjacent Ocean of Doubts, from 
hence he never after was ſeen to riſe, | 
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ALLE GOR TY XXXIV. 


LUKURY ARD AVANT 


Intus & in jecore ægro 
Naſcuntur domini. 


Pers. Sat. 5. v. 129. 


Our paſſions play the tyrant in our breaſt. 


OST of the trades, profeſſions, and ways 
of living among mankind take their original 
either from the love of pleaſure, or the fear of want. 
The former, when it becomes too violent, degene- 
rates into Luxury, and the latter into Avarice. _ 
When a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, and 
is ſecure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into 
all the pleaſures of Luxury; and as theſe pleaſures 
are very expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted 
to them, upon raiſing freſh ſupplies of money by 
all the methods of rapaciouſneſs and corruption ; 
ſo that Avarice and Luxury very often become one 
complicated principle of action in thoſe whoſe. 
hearts are wholly ſet upon eaſe, magaificence, and 
pleaſure. | 
As I was humouring myſelf in the ſpeculation of 
theſe two great principles of action, I could not 
forbear throwing my thoughts into a little kind of 
allegory or fable, with which I ſhall here preſeat 
my reader, „ 


There 
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their numbers were not conſiderable. 
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' There were two very powerful tyrants engaged 
in a perpetual war againſt each other; the name of 
the firſt was. Luxury, and of the ſecond Avatice, 
The aim of each of them was no leſs than univer- 
fal monarchy over the hearts of mankind. Luxury 
had many generals under him, who did him preat 
ſervice, as Pleaſure, Mirth, Pomp, and Faſhion. 
Avarice was likewiſe very ſtrong” in his officers, be- 
ing faithfully ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, Care, and 
Watchfulneſs. He had likewiſe a privy-counſellor 
who was always at his elbow, and whiſpering fome- 
thing or other in his ear: the name of this privy- 
counſellor was Poverty, As Avarice conducted him- 
ſelf by the counſels of Poverty, his antagoniſt was 
intirely guided by the dictates and advice of Plenty, 
who was his firſt counſellor and miniſter of ſtate, 
and concerted all his meaſures for him, and never 
departed out of his ſight, While theſe two great 
rivals were thus contending for empire, their con- 
queſts were very various. Luxury got poſſeſſion of 
one heart, and Avarice of another. The father of 
a family would often range himſelf under the ban- 
ners of Avarice, and the ſon under thoſe of Luxury. 
The wife and huſband would often declare them- 
ſelves of two different parties; nay, the ſame 
perſon wouldyvery often ſide with one in his youth, 
and revolt to the other in his old age. Indeed the 
wiſe men of the world ſtood neuter ; but alas | 
At length, 
when theſe two potentates had wearied themſelves 
with waging war upon one another, they agreed 
upon an interview, at which neither of their coun- 
ſellors were to be preſent. It is ſaid that Luxury 
began the parley, and after having repreſeated the 
endleſs ſtare of war in which they were engaged, 
told his enemy, with a frankneſs of heart, which is 
natural to him, that he believed they two ſhould be 
| | very 
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very good friends, were it not for the inſligations of 
Poverty, that pernicious counſellor, who made an 
ill uſe of his car, and filled him with groundleſs 
apprehenſions and prejudices. To this Avarice re- 
plied, that he looked upon Plenty (the firſt miniſter 
of his antagoniſt) to be a much more deſtructive 
counſellor than Poverty, for that he was perpetually 
ſuggeſting pleaſures, baniſhing all the neceſſary cau- 
tions agaialt want, and conſequently undermining 
thoſe principles on which the government of Avarice 
was founded. At laſt, in order to an accommodation, 
they agreed upon this preliminary; that each of 
them ſhould diſmiſs his privy-counſellor. When 
things were thus far adjuſted towards a peace, all 
other differences were ſoon accommodated, inſomuch 
that for the future they reſolved to live as good 
friends and confederates, and to ſhare between them 
whatever conqueſts were made on either fide. Fog 
this reaſon, we now find Luxury and Avarice tak - 
ing poſſeſſion of the ſame heart, and dividing the 
{ame perſon between them. To which I ſhall only 
add, that ſince the diſcarding of the counſellors 
above mentioned, Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the 
room of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the 
place af Poverty. 
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N one of my late rambles, or rather ſpeculations, 
1 I looked into the great hall where the bank is 
kept, and was not a little pleaſed to ſee the direc- 
tors, ſecretaries, and: clerks, with all the other mem- 
bers of that wealthy corporation, ranged in their ſe- 
veral ſtations according to the parts they act in 
that juſt and regular ceconomy. This revived in 
my memory the many diſcourſes which I had both 
read and heard concerning the decay of public cre- 
dit, with the methods of reſtoring it, and which, 
in my opinion, have always been defective, becauſe 
they have always been made with an eye to ſeperate 

intereſts and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employ- 
ment for the whole night, ſo that I fell inſenſibly 
into a kind of methodical dream, which diſpoſed all 
my contemplations into a viſion or allegory, or what 
elſe the reader ſhall pleaſe to call it. 

Methought I returned to the great hall, where | 
J had been the morning before, but, to my ſurprize, | 
inſtead of the company I left there, I ſaw towards 
the upper end of the hall a beautiful virgin, ſeated 
on a throne of gold; her name (as they told me) 
was Public Credit. The walls, inſtead of being 
adorned with pictures and maps, were hung with 


many acts of parliament written in golden letters. 
At 
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At the upper end of the hall was the Magna 


Charta, with the act of uniformity on the right- 
hand, and the act of toleration on the left At the 
lower end of the hall was the act of ſettlement, 
which was placed full in the eye of the virgin that 


{at upon the throne. Both the ſides of the hall were 


covered with fuch acts of parliament which had 
been mide for the eſtabliſhment of public funds. 
The lady ſeemed to fet an unſpcakable value upon 
theſe ſeveral pieces of furniture, inſomuch that ſhe 
often refreſhed her eye with them, and often ſmiled 


with d ſecret pleafore, as ſhe looked upon them; 


but, at the fame time, ſhewed a very particular 


uneaſineſs, if ſhe ſaw any thing approaching that might 
hurt them. She appeared indeed infinitely timorous 


in all her behaviour : and, whether it was from the 


delicacy of her conſtitutioy, or that ſhe was trou- 


bled with vapours, as I was afterwards told by one 


who. I found was none of her well-withers, ſhe. 


changed colour, and ftarted at every thing ſhe heard. 
She was likewiſe (as Tafterwards found) a greater Vale- 
tudinarian than any I had ever met with, even in he 
own ſex, and ſubject to ſuch momentary conſumptions, 
that, in the twinkling of an eye, ſhe would fall away 
from the moſt florid complexion, and the moſt 
healthful ſtate of body, and wither into a ſkeleton. 
Her recoveries were often as ſudden as her decavs, 
inſomuch that ſhe would revive in a moment out of 
a waſting diſtemper, into a habit of the higheſt 
| health and vigour. 


I had very ſoon an opportunity of obſerving theſe 


quick turns aud changes in her conſtitution. There 
ſat at her feet a couple of ſecretaries, who received 


every hour letters from all parts of the world, Which 


the one or the other of them was perpetually read- 


ing to her; and, according to the news ſhe heard, 
% which ſhe was exceedingly attentive, ſhe change 


M colour, 
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colour, : and diſcqyered many ſymptoms of health or 
ſickneſs. © 


Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags 


of money, which were piled upon one another ſo high, 
that they touched the cieling. The floor on her right 
hand, and- on her Jeft, was covered with vaſt ſums 
of gold that roſe vp in pyramids on either fide of 
her: but this I did not ſo much wonder at, when 


I hear, upon inquiry, that ſhe had the ſame vittue 
in her touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian king | 
was formerly poſſeſſed of; and that ſhe could con - 


vert whatever ſhe pleaſed into that precious metal. 
After a little dizzineſs, and. confuſed hurry of 

thought, which a man often meets with in a dream, 

methought the hall was alarmed, the doors flew 


open, and there entered half a dozen of the molt: 


hideous phantoms that I had ever feen (even in a 


dream) before that time. They came in two by two, 


though matched in the moſt diſſociable manner, and 
mingled together in a kind of dance. It would be 


tedious to deſcribe their habirs and perſons, for 


which reaſon I ſhall only inform my reader, that the 


firſt couple were "Tyranny and Anarchy: the ſecond” 
were Bigotry and Atheiſm, the third the Genius of a: 


Commonwealth, and a young man of about twenty- 


two years of age, whoſe name I could not learn. He 
had a ſword in his right hand, which in the dance he 
often branded at the act of ſettlement; and a citizen 


who ſtood by me, whiſpered in my ear, that he 
ſaw a ſponge in his left-hand. The dance of ſo 


many jarring natures put me in mind of the ſun, 


moon, and -arth, in the Rehearſal, that danced to- 
ether for no other end but to eclipſe one another. 
"The reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, by what has been 

before ſaid, that the lady on the throne would have 

been almoſt frighted to diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen but 


any of theſe ſpectres; what then mult have been her 
| condi- 
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condition, when ſhe ſaw them all in a body? She B 
fainted and died away at the ſight. SAIL 


— -—Her ſpirits faint, MX 
Her blooming cheeks aſſume a pallid teint, 
And fcarce her form remains. 


There was as great change in the hill of money 
bags, and the heaps of money, the former ſhrink- 
ing, and falling into ſo many empty bags, that 1 
now found not above a tenth part of them had been 
filled with money. The reſt that took up the ſame 
ſpace and made the ſame figure as the bags that were 
really filled with money, had been blown up with 
air, and called into my memory the bags full of 
wind, which Homer tells us his hero received as a. 
preſent from olus. The great heaps of gold on 
either ſide the throne now appeared to be only 
heaps of paper, or little piles of notched ſticks, 
bound up to together in bundles, like Bath faggots. 

Whilſt I was lamenting this ſudden deſolation 
that had been made before me, the whole ſcene 
vaniſhed: in the room of the frightful ſpectres, 
there no entered a ſecond dance of apparitions very 
agreeably matched together, and made up of very 
amiable phantoms. The firſt pair was Liberty 
with Monarchy at her right-hand ; the ſecond was 
moderation leading in Religion; and the third, a- 
perſon whom I had never ſeen, with the Genius of 
Great Britain. At the firſt entrance the lady reviv- 
ed, the bags ſwelled to their former bulk, the piles 
of :faggots and heaps of paper changed into pyra- 
mids of guineas: and for my own part, I was ſo 
tranſported with joy, that I awaked, though I muſt 
confeſs, I would fain have fallen aſleep again to haye 
cloled tay viſion, if 1 could have done it. 
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ALLEGORY XXXVI. 


Mr (am BEA VT; 


HUMBLY ADDRESSED TO THE LADIES or 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


N that infancy of the world, which the poets 
have ſtiled the golden age, when every meadow 
wore a perpetual verdure, and honey dropped from 
every oak; when the language of each ſwain was 
conſtancy and love, and the eyes of his ſhepherdeſs 
ſpoke nothing bur compliance ; ; when, like the trees 
under which they fat, the bloſſoms of benevolence 
budded in all their looks, and at the ſame time the 
fruits of it ripened in all their actions; the gods 
themſelves would often condeſcend to viſit the earth, 
and ſhare. with mankind that happineſs which they 
gave them. Apolio then would have thought it no 
puniſhment to tend the herds of Admetus, nor 
would Vulcan, though baniſhed from heaven, have 
regretted any thing but his lameneſs. One evening, 
as the ſo: mer of the deities was wandering through 
Cyprus, be met by chance with the goddeſs of the 
place; when the icaſcn and the conntry inſpiring 
hm with love, he eloquently urged his amorous ſuit. 
cle, bing under no engagements to the latter, 
Leard aim not unde zhted; and, as ſhe was utterly 
unacquaint- 
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unacquainted with the artfal coyneſs and reluctant 
delays of the moderns, 


3 ro a myrtle bower 2! 
He led her nothing loth. MiLToON, 


The fruits of this interview were two girls; the 
eldeſt of whom inheritivg the vivacity, ſprightlineſs, 
and ſenſe of Apollo, was called Wit. When the 
youngeſt grew up, the reſemblance ſhe bore to Venus 
was ſo ſtriking, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh 
them; and her bloom was ſo freſh, her complexion 
fo clear, and all her ſcatures ſo completely regular, 
that ina tull aſſembly of the gods it was unanimouſly 
agreed to call her Beauty, After what has been ſaid, 
it may be needleſs to add, that Wit was the father's 
favourite, and Beauty the mother's. Wit by her 
ready jokes and innocent pleaſantry would frequent- 
ly extort a ſmile from Jupiter himſelf; not but that 
ſhe would ſometimes careleſsly play wich her father's 
arrows, to the no ſmall hazard of wounding her- 
ſelf and thoſe that were near her, This, joined to a 
miſchievous diſpoſition, made her narrowly watched 
by her parents, and Venus was often obliged to con- 
fine her to her owa dreſſing- room, which however, 
was no great puniſhment to her, as ſhe there enjoy- 
ed che company of Beauty, theſe ſiſters being no 
leſs twins by inclination than by birth: for it was 
obſerved that Beauty was always moſt agreeable, and 
ſhone to greateſt advantage, when Wit was by; and 
Wit herlelt found her pleaſautry much more relich- 
ed, when it it was uttcred in the preſence of Beauty. 
The latter (as we hiated before) was always in 
waiting at her mother's toilet, as none of her 
attendants were ſo ſkille4 in the faſhions, or knew 
ſo well what head dreſs ſuited her belt, or where 
a patch would be moſt becoming. Wit, on the 
contrary, was fo intirely ignorant of all theic effen- 
N 3 tials, 


— 
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"tals," as ſometimes to appear in a gown of her'grent- 

grandmother Cybele's;; was in ſhort a very flut, 

und had fo little regard to the female minutiæ or 

- delicacies of dreſs, that Venus uſed often to tell her, 

"ature had miſtaken her'ſex. 

Thus Beauty and Wit led for many years a life of 
c "tranquillity and happineſs among the gods; not but 
that ſomeluimes the charms of -a mortal would in- 
- duce them to viſit the earth. But at laſt Beauty 
"prew ſo vain and conceited of her own charms, as 
' openly to jeer at the other goddeſſes, and once pro- 
- ceeded ſo far as to call Diana a homely prude. Wit 
too was ſo flippant with her tongue, as to tranſpreſs 
the bounds which Pallas (who had taken a fort. of 
fancy to the girl) had often preſcribed her; nor was 
* ſhe a ſcrupulons obſerver of truth, being prevailed 
o by a female friend called Slander, to inſinuate to 
Jupiter an unlikely ſtory of a blind Grecian (in re- 
ality a gallant of her own) who, ſhe told him, was 
intimate with all the Muſes, Many other complaints 
of this kind being daily made, he at Ng nne 
them both from Olympus. ; 

* = "Being ſentenced to dwell for ever on me earth, 
long they wandered about, uncertain where they 
* ſhonld ſettle. At laſt, through ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing, the ſiſters parted. Wit lived for ſome time 
very happily in Greece, till the fruitfulneſs of the 
ſoil and miidneſs of the climate invited her over to 
Italy: there ſhe dwelt, ſtill pleaſed and pleaſing, 
till the irruption of the Goths and the deſire of ſee- 
ing her ſiſter obliged her to remove. After travel- 
ling long in ſearch of Beauty, ſhe arrived at an 
iſland in the north, where, agreeably to her wiſhes, 
at length ſhe found her. She found her indeed, 
but in a ſituation by no means approved of, fur- 
rounded by a crowd of admirers, and, being taken 
| by a ſplendid outſide, of all the addreſſes ſhe ſeemed 
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moſt to encourage thoſe of a glittering coxcomb, 


called Wealth. In ſpite of her ſiſter's remonſtrances, 
ſhe married him. But though they were as uohappy 
as Wit had forſcen they would be, yet, as chey had 


a numerous progeny, ſhe conſented. to undertake 


the care of the ſons, while Beauty had an 11 to 


che education of the daughters. But ſhe, 
deſirous of marrying them to ſome ſons that ke 


had by his. former wife Vanity, attended only. to 
tbeir dreſs, their ſhape, and their air, aud withal 


Her ſo fond of them, that they would certainly 

have been ſpoiled, if ſhe had not prevailed on her 
ſiſter. to undertake their management too. She. 
leaving to Beauty their outward accompliſhments, 


applied herſelf to the improvement of their miuds; 


to Beauty they owed their natural endowmegts,: to 


Wit their acquired ones; to the former they; were 


indebted for the ſymmentry of their features, to the 
latter (afliſted by Pallas) for the delicacy of their 


taſtes. And even in their old age, when their 


mother had intirely abandoned them, Wit ſtill con- 
tinued to render them amiable by the help of her 


handmaid, Good-humour, who ſmoothed ev 
. wrinkle, diffuſed over their faces a youthful bloom, 
and made them beloved, even in the decline of life, 


{ſweetneſs of temper and affability of manners, en- 


livened with eaſy chearfulneſs and innocent mirth. 
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UCH and ſo great is the power of deceit, that 
| while health is our own, ſpecious lhews and 
fair appearances will blind the judgment of the 
deepeſt obſerver, 


For neither man nor angel can diſcern 
Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks 
Inviſible, except to God alone. ML Tro. 


In order therefore to know the true ſtate of the 
human heart, we muſt wait till the cloſing of our 
life, for then only, in the hearts of many, ſincerity 
takes poſſe ſſion; whatever ſhews we have made, then, 
if they were falſe, the proſpect of approaching 
Death will ſoon diſcover the deceit. 

Full of theſe reflections I fell aſleep, and was 
methought inſenſibly conveyed on to an eminence, 
whence I ſaw a city crowded with inhabitants who 
ſeemed in general afraid of a Spectre that conſtantly 
ſtalked among them armed with a dart, with which 
whoſoever was ſtruck immediately expired. Some 
indeed I obſerved who ſeemed not to fly from him ; 
but ] perceived nevertheleſs, that whenever he paſ- 
ſed, they ſhrunk and turned pale, His arm was 
conſtantly employed : ſome, and thoſe the moſt, he 
met and KI, while he followed others and lien 

| them 
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tem unſeen or unapprehended. I longed eagerly 
o go among them, becauſe I ſaw that whenever 
Death (for it was he) lifted up his arm to ſtrike 
againſt any one, his breaſt appeared ,traufparent, 
ſo that one might behold what paſſed within; but 
though my ardent curloſity excited me to join them, 
yet the ſtronger fear of the ſpectre reſtrained me. 

While I was thus agitated by fear and deſire, a 
youth approached me with an inſtrument in his hand, 
opened my breaſt, took thence my heart, and preſſ- 
ing it, the fomes peccati flowed out fo abundantly, 
that I was ſtruck with ſhame at the ſight ; he then 
breathed freſh vigour into it, replaced it in me, 
cloſed the wound, and diſappeared. 

Every one will imagine I was not a little ſtartled 
at this operation, but I was not leſs pleated with the 
wonderful effects of it that I felt in me; all fear of 
the late-dreaded ſpectre vaniſhed, and 1 aſcended 
the hill, and made one in the croud. As 1 U un- 
der no apprehenſion or concern for myſelf, I kept 
near him, in order to obſcrve the hearts of thoſe he 
approached. 

We entered a hovſe together, where I heard a 
confuſed noife in a room which we made up to; it 
proceeded from a ſet of atheiſts and blaſphemers, 
one of whom was particularly loud in praite of the 
poor arguments of Spinoſa ; as 


—— Over him triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to ſtrike, — 


I diſcovered his heart, wherein fat Ignorauce with 
her eyes ſhut, and Fear, who dreading of the up- 
lifted dart, forced him upon his knees, made him 
beg his life, renounce his principles, and own his 
deity. Upon the ſpectre's withdrawing his arm, 
and ſtalking out of the room, I followed bim re- 
joicing at this wretch's apoſtaſy, when I was ſü r- 

M 5 prized 
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rized with hearing the noiſe renewed afreſh; and 
i voice diſtinguiſhed in blaſphemies ad bhes above 
the reſt. 
I be next was a moſt piteous ſight: a young lady 
in the bloom of beauty lay expecting the final ſtroke, 
1 wilt not deſcribe the afflifting ſcene of mourners 
round her; it is not to be deſcribed ; but ſhe her- 
ſelf moſt engaged (as ſhe molt merited) my attention. 
I trembled, while I ſaw the uplifted hand of Death; 
but the view of her heart diſpelled that concern, 
and filled me with a generous pleaſure. I there be- 
held Faith, with a ſmile, upon her countenance, as 
expreſſive—nay, nothing could be ſo expreſſive of 
edel happineſs; Virtue in the form of an angel, 
and Religion with erected hands and lifted eyes, 


- were the viſible inmates of her heart. The dart 


deſcended ; ſhe died (angelic creature !) and ſoared 
to the ſeats of immortal lite and joy. | 

We then approached a youth whoſe heart, at the 
- <Gght of the impending dart, was in wonderful agi- 
tation; hope and fear, rage and trembling. reigned 
in It. alternately ; it ſometimes ſhrunk to nothing, 
and immediately after {welled to a more than ordi- 
nary fize ; but when the dart, after ſome delay, 
ſtruck him, it burſt amidſt the moſt dreadful exe- 
crations imaginable. 

I was in amaze at his fearful exit, and was ſome- 
thing pleaſed at hearing another whom we approach- 
ed, profeſs an intire reſignation to Providence ; 
when the dart was raiſed I examined his breaſt, but 
could perceive no paſſage from his heart to his tongue; 
he ſtill continued his proteſtations, when he was 
ſtruck with a lye in his mouth, 

Leaving him, Death followed ſeveral, but at laſt 
turned into the houſe of one of my friends: trem- 
bling I fol'owed : but how delighted was I to find, 
that while the dart was pendent over him, Religion, | 
144 Peace, 
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cli Quiet reigned in his breaſt. 
from the ſincerity of his heart, breathed 1 ir d 


piety. When Death brought down his arm, he 
cloſed his eyes, and died in the utmoſt ſincerity of 
ſoul and body. | 

I could relate many more occurrences,. but 
through fear of being too long I forbear; though I 
cannot but mention one in a red coat, who was no- 
torious for perpetual boaſting how little he feared 
any thing, but upon the diſtant proſpe& of the 
ſpectre, fainted, ſunk, and died away. + . 

After many Naughters, the horrid image faced 
about, and turned upon me. I remember that I was 
under no manner of ſurprize or concern, but upon 
his ſtriking me, fell, in hopes of ſoon finding my- 
ſelf in ſome ElyGum, but to my ſorrow found I was 
in bed, and that all had been a dream. | 

This uſe however let me (and with me my readers) 
make of it, that it may be my care, to die the 
death of the righteous, and that my ** end 
7 may be like his.“ 
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ALLEGORY XXXVIII. 


THE CHOICE or HERCULES. 


A POEM. 


J. 


O W had the ſon of Jove mature, attained 

The joyful prime: when youth, elate and gay, 
Steps i into life; and follows unreftrain'd 

Where paſſion leads, or prudence points the way, 
In the pure mind, at thoſe ambiguous years, 

Or vice, rank weed, firſt ſtrikes her pois'nous root ; 
Or haply virtue's op'ning bud appears 

By juſt degrees ; fair bloom of faireſt fruit : 
For, if on youth's untainted thought impreſt, 
The gen as 1 purpoſe {till ſhall warm the manly 

bre 


II. 


As on a day, reflecting on his age 
For higheſt deeds now ripe, Alcides ſought 
Retirement ; nurſe of contemplation ſage ; 


Step following ſtep, and thought ſucceeling thought: 
Muſing 


— 
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Muſing, with ſteady pace the youth purſued 
His walk; and loſt in meditation, ſtray'd 
Far in a lonely vale, with ſolitude. - | 
Converſing; while intent his mind ſurvey'd 
The dubious path of life: before him lay 
Here virtue's rough aſcent, there pleaſure's flow'ry 
way. 


III. 


Much did the view divide his wavering mind: 
Now. glow'd his breaſt with generous chick of fame, 
Now love of eaſe to ſofter thoughts inclin'd 
His yielding ſoul, and quench'd the riſing flame. 
When lo! far off two female forms he ſpies ;' 
Direct to him their ſteps they ſeem to bear: 
Both, large and tall, exceeding human ſize ; 
Both, far exceediny human beauty, fair. - 
Graceful, yet each with different grace, they move, 
This, ſtriking ſacred awe; that, ſofter, winning 
love. | 


IV. 


The firſt, in native dignity ſurpaſs d; 
Artleſs and unadorn'd ſhe pleaſed the more: 
ealth, o'er her looks, a genuine luſtre caſt; 
A veſt, more white than new-fall'n ſnow, ſhe wore. 
Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her air ; 
Serene her eye, yet darting heavenly fire. 
Still Che drew near; and nearer ſtill more fair, 
More mild appeared : yet ſuch as might inſpire 
Pleaſure corrected with an awful fear; 
Majeſtically ſwect, and amiably ſevere, 


— 
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The other dame ſeem'd ev'n of fairer hue; 
But bold her mien; unguarded rov'd her eye: 
And her fluſh'd cheeks confeſs'd at nearer view, 
The borrow'd bluſhes of an artful dye, 
All ſoft and delicate, with airy ſwim 
Lightly ſhe danced along ; her robe betray'd 
Thro' the clear texture every tender limb, 
Height'ning the charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade : 
And as it flow'd adown, ſo looſe and thin, 
Her ſtature ſhew'd more tall ; more ſnowy white 
her ſkin. 


VI. 


Oft with a ſmile ſhe view'd herſelf aſkance ; 
Ev'n on her ſhade a conſcious look ſhe threw ; 
Then all around her caſt a careleſs glance, 
To mark what gazing eyes her beauty drew. 
As they came near, before that other maid 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preſs'd 
With haſty ſtep ; nor of repulſe afraid, 
With freedom bland the wond'ring youth addreſs'd. 
With winning fondneſs on his neck ſhe hung ; 
Sweet as the honey dew flow'd her enchanting 
| tongue. 


VII. 


«© Dear Hercules, whence this unkind delay ? 
«© Dear youth, what doubts can thus diſtract thy 
mind ? 
* Securely follow, where I lead the way; 
« And range thro' wilds of pleaſure unconfin'd. 
With me retire from noiſe, and pain, and care, 


„ Embath'd in bliſs, and wrapt in endleſs eaſe: 
** Rongh 
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* Rough is the road to fame, thro' blood and war; 
* Smooth is my way, and all my paths are peace, 
« With me retire from toils and perils free; 
&« Leave honour. to the wretch f plealures were 
made for the. 


VIII. 


— 


Then will I grant thee all WR ſoul's deſire ; 
All that may charm thine ear and pleaſe thy fight, 

All that thy thought can frame, or wiſh require, 
“ To ſteep thy raviſh'd ſenſes in delight. 

The ſumptuous feaſt, enhanc'd with muſic's 

* ſound, 
9 Fitteſt to tune the melting ſoul to love ; 
* Rich odours, breathing choiceſt ſweets around ; 

6 The fragrant bow'r, cool fountain, ſhady grove : 


* Freſh flowers, to ſtrew thy couch, and crown 
* thy head; 


Joy ſhall attend thy ſteps, and eaſe ſhall ſmooth 
Gs 1 bed. 


Lis © : 


« Theſe will I, freely, conſtantly ſupply ; 
* Pleaſures not earn'd with toil nor mix'd with woe: 

« Far from thy reſt repining want ſhall fly; 
Nor labour bathe in ſweat thy careful brow, 

Mature the copious harveſt ſhall be thine ; 
Let the laborious hind ſubdue the ſoil: 

«© Leave the raſh ſoldier ſpoils of war to win; 
Won by the ſoldier thou ſhalt ſhare the ſpoil : 

« "Theſe ſofter cares my bleſt allies employ, 
New pleaſures to invent; to wiſh, and to 

6 enjoy. e VE 


X. 
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Her winning voice the youth attentive caught; 
He gaz'd impatient on the ſmiling maid, 

Still gaz d, and liſten'd : then her name beſought: 
* My name, fair youth, is Happineſs, ſhe ſaid, 

Well can my friends this envy'd truth maintain: 
* 'They ſhare my bliſs; they beſt can ſpeak my praiſe : 

« Tho' Slander call me Sloth - detraction vain ! 
„ Heed not what Slander, vain detractor, ſays; 

Glander ſtill prompt true merit to defame ; 

© To blot the brighteſt worth, and blaſt the 

6 faireſt name.“ 


XI. 


By this, arriv'd the fair majeſtic maid : 
(She * the while, with the ſame modeſt pace, 
Compos'd advanc'd) “ Know, Hercules,” ſhe ſaid 
With manly tone, thy birth of heav 'nly race; 
Thy tender age that lov'd inſtruction's voice, 
* Promiſed thee generous, patient, brave, and wile ; 
When manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious 
choice: 
Now expectation waits to ſee thee riſe: 
% Riſe, yonth ! exalt thyſelf, and me: approve 
„Thy high defcent from heav'n; and dare be 
„ worthy Jove. 


XII. 


« But what truth prompts, my tongue ſhall not 
«© diſguiſe; 
© The ſteep aſcent muſt be with toil ſubdu'd: 
Watching :n1 cares muſt win the lofty prize 
A — by heav'n; true bliſs, and real good. 
© Honour 


vc 
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Honour rewards the brave and bold alone; 

She ſpurns the timorous, indolent, and baſe: 

* Danger and toil ſtand ſtern before her throne; 

And guard, (ſo Jove commands) the facred place. 

Who ſeeks her muſt the mighty coſt ſuſtain, 

And pay the price of fame; labour, and care, 
and pain, 


XIII. 


«© Would'ſt thou engage the gods peculiar care? 

O Hercules, th' immortal powers adore ! 

«© With a pure heart, with ſacrifice and pray'r 

Attend their altars ; and their aid implore. 

„% Or would'ſt thou gain thy country's loud ap- 
« plauſe, | 

Lov'd as her father, as her god ador'd ? 

* Be thou the bold afſertor of her cauſe ; 

Her voice in council; in the fight, her ſword. 

* In peace, in war, purſue thy country's good: 

* For her, bare thy bold breaſt ; and pour thy 
« generous blood. | 


XIV, 


% Would'ſt thou, to quell the proud and liſt the 


cc 


 * oppreſt, 1 
In arts of war and matchleſs ſtrength excell ? 
« Firſt conquer thou thyſelf, To eaſe, to reſt, 
To each ſoft thought — pleaſure bid far well. 
Tbe night alternate, due to ſweet repoſe, 


0 


ln watches; waſte in painful march, the day: 


Congeal'd, amidſt the rigorous winter's ſnows; 
Scorch'd, by the. ſummer's thirſt- inflaming ray 3 
* They 
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« Thy harden'd limbs ſhall boaſt ſu periour might: 
«« Vigovr ſhall brace thine arm, reſiſtleſs in the 


«© fight, 
4 # 


« Hear'ſt thou what monſters then thou muſt 
| engage! | 
«© What dangers, gentle youth, ſhe bids thee prove?“ 
* (Abrupt ſays Sloth) “ ill fit thy tender age, 
«© Tumult and wars; fit age, for joy and love. 
„ Turn, gentle youth, to me, to love and joy! 
To theſeI lead : no monſters here {all ſtay 
© _* Thine eaſy courſe; no cares thy peace annoy : 
J lead to bliſs a nearer, ſmoother way. 
6e Short is my way; fair, eaſy, ſmooth, and plain: 
«© Turn, gentle youth! With me eterna! pleaſures 
e reign, 


XVI, 


What pleaſures, vain miflaken wretch, are 
| *« thine | 
(Virtue with ſcorn replied :) “ who ſleep'ſt in eaſe 
© Inſenſate ; whoſe ſoft limbs the toil decline 
That ſeaſons bliſs, and makes enjoyment pleaſe. 
* Draining the copious bowl, ere thirſt require; 
.< Feaſting, ere hunger to the feaſt invite: 
- *©- Whoſe taſteleſs joys anticipate deſire; 
*« Whom luxury ſupplies with appetite : 
ö Vet nature loaths; and you employ in vain 
| Variety and art to conquer her diſdain. 


XVII, 


66 
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« The ſparkling nectar, cool'd with ſummer 
e ſnows; 


The dainty board with choiſeſt viands ſpread, 


Jo thee are taſteleſs all! ſincere repoſe 


cc 
60 


44 
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Flies from thy flow! ry couch and downy bed : 


For thou art only tir'd with indolence : 


Nor is thy ſleep with toil and labour bought, 
«© The imperfect lleep that lulls thy languid ſenſe 


In dull oblivious interval of thou ght: 


* That kindly ſteals th' inactive hours away 
« From the long, ling'riag ſpace, that 1 
x: out the day, | 155 


XVIII. 


© From bounteous nature's unexhauſted ſtores 
Flows the pure fountain of ſincere delights : 

« Averſe to her, you waſte the joyleſs hours; 
Sleep drowns thy days, and riot rules thy nights. 


Immortal tho' thou art, indignant Jove 


« Hurl'd thee from heaven, the immortals bliſsful 


“ place; 


1 T For ever baniſh'd from the realms above, 


40 
117 


To dwell on earth, with man's degenerate race: 


« Fitter abode ! On earth alike diſgracd; 
* Rejected * the wiſe, and. by the fool embrac'd. 


1M 0 XIX. 


66 


40 
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XIX. 


% Fond wretch, that vainly weeneſt all delight 


To gratiſy the ſenſe reſerv'd for thee ! 


Vet the molt pleaſing object to the ſight, 
Thine own fair action, never didſt thou ſee. 
Tho lull'd with ſofteſt ſounds thon lieſt along; 


Soft muſic, warbling voices, melting lays ; 


© Ne'er didſt thou hear, more ſwett than ſweeteſt. 
& ſong, 


Charming the ſoul, thou ne'er didſt hear thy praiſe. 


% No— 10 thy revels let the foot repair: 
& To fuch, go {mooth thy ſpeech, and ſpread 
* thy tempting {nare, 


+2 3 


e Vaſt happineſs enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth, of follies; and old age, of cares: 

« Young, yet enervate; old, yet never wiſe ; 
Vice waſtes their vigour, and their mind impairs, 
4 Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleis cafe, 
Reſerving woes for age, their prime they ſpend ; 
«© All wretched, hopeleſs, in the evil days 

With ſorrow to the verge of life they tend. 

% Griev'd, with the preſent, of the paſt, aſham'd : 


„They live, and are deſpis'd : they die, nor 


£6 


6 


more are nam'd. 


XXI. 


« But with the gods, and god - like men, I dwell: 
Me, his ſupreme delight, thi almighty Sire 

% Regards well- pleas'd: y hatever works excell, 
All or divine or human, U inſpire. 


© Council 


«c 


cc 
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oy Council with ſtrength, and induſtry with art, 
Ia union mcet conjoin'd, with me reſide: | 
« My dict aites arm, inſtru, and mend the heart; 


The ſureſt policy, the wiſeſt guide, 
„With me, true RIP dwells ; ſhe deigns to 
“ bind 


% Thoſe generous ſouls aloos whom | be fore hare 


- | « jind. 


XXII. 


45 Nor need my friends the various coſtly feaſt; 

Hunger to them th' effects of aft ſupplies ; 

* Labour prepares the ir weary limbs to reſt; 

Sweet is 2 fleep : light, chearfn}, ſtrong, they 
6 FIRE. 

% Thro' health, thro' joy, thro' pleaſure and re- 
© nown, h 

They tread my paths; and by a foft deſcent, 

& At length to age all gently ſinking dow?, 

Look back with tranſport on a lite well- ſpent: 

«© In which, no hour flew unimprov'd 2way ; 


„In which, ſome generous dued dRingnh'd. 


every day. 
XXIII. 


And when, the deſtin'd term at length complete, 

Their aſhes reſi in peace; eternal fame 

* Sounds wide their praiſe: triumphant over fate, 

oy ſacred: ſong, forever lives their name, 
This, Hercules, is happineſs ! obey 

My voice, and live. Let thy celeſtial birth 


Lift, and enlarge, thy thoughts, Behold the 


cc 


e way 
IThit leads to fame; aid raiſes thee from carth 
6 Imortal 
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« Immortal! Lo, I guide thy ſteps. Ariſe, 
&« Purſue the glorious path; aud claim thy native 


cc ſkies. 7”, 


XXIV, 


Her words breathe fire celeſtial, and impart 
New vigour to his ſoul, that ſudden caught of 

The generous flame: with great intent his heart 
Swells full; and labours with exalted thought: 

The miſt of error from his eyes diſpell'd, 
Through all her fraudful arts in cleareſt light 

Sloth in her native form he now beheld ; 
Unveil'd, ſhe ſtood confeſs'd betore his ſight : 

Falſe Syren !—AIll her vaunted charms that ſhone 

So freſh erewhile, and fair: now wither'd, pale, 

and gone. | i e | 


a XXV. 


No more, the roſy bloom in ſweet diſguiſe 5 
Marks her diſlembled looks : each borrow'd grace 
Leaves her wan check; pale ſickneſs clouds her 
eyes 
Livid and ſunk, and paſũons dim her face. 
As when fair Iris has a while diſplay'd 
Her watry arch, with gaudy painture gay; 
While yet we gaze, the gloricus colours fade, 
And from our wonder gently ſteal away: 
Where ſhone the beaureous phantom erſt fo bright, 
Now lowers the low-hung cloud; all gloomy to 
tae tight, 


XXVI. 


ii; * 
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But virtue more engaging, all OR while 
Diſclos'd new charms ; more lovely, more ſerene, 

Beaming ſweet influence. A milder ſmile 
Soften'd the terrors of her lofty mien. 

Lead, goddeſs, I am thine“ (tranſpotted cry'd 
Alcides :) “ O propitious pow'r, thy way... 7; 
Teach me! poſſeſs my ſoul; be thou my guide: 
“ (From thee, O never, never let me ſtray! . 

While ardent thus the youth his vows addreſs'd; 

With all the goddeſs fill'd, already glow'd his 


breaſt, | 
XXVII. 


The heav'nly maid, with ſtrength divine endu'd 
His daring ſoul ; there all her powers combin'd : 
Firm conſtancy, undaunted fortitude, 
Enduring patience, arm'd his mighty mind, 
Unmov'd in toils, in dangers undiſmay'd 
By many a hardy deed and bold emprize, 
From fierceſt monſters, through her powerful aid, 
He freed the earth: through her he gain'd the ſkies. 
Twas Virtue plac'd him in the bleſt abode ; 
Crown'd with eternal youth ; among the gods, a 
God. 
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D. Ogilvie's poems, 2 vols, read octa vo, 
adorned: with 13 elegant copper - plates; 


containing. the day of judgment, providence, 
ſolitude, paradiſe, Saen, eee, and ſe- 
veral originalss. * 
2: A collection of poems, by =] hands, in 
2 vols, adorned with bead: pieces. | 
The art of painting, by S. A. de Freſnoy, 
tranſlated into Engliſh by the celebrated Mr. 
Dryden; with-the lives of the moſt eminent. 
Painters, by Mr: Graham, 
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School Books juſt publiſhed, by James "OO; 
Author of the Britiſh Scholar, &c. 


1. A new Exgliſh Dictionary, containing an ex- 
pPlanation of all Engliſh words uſed by the bet 
Fs writers; the various ſenſes of each word; the 
| etymology ; the parts of ſpeech, and a ſapple- | 

ment ef above, 4000 proper names E very 
werd has not only every accent to dencte em- 
phaſis, but, in order to a juſt pronunciation, 
every ſyllable is marked with a long or ſhort - 
accent to determine its quality. A work in- 
tirely new, and deſigned for the uſe of ſchoo!s 
as well as foreigners, 8vo. Price on'y 4s. 


bound. 
[ 2. The Bririſh Spelling Book, or anew and com- 
<8 plete guide to the Engliſh tongue ; containing 
= tables of all the words properly diverſified 3 


a great variety of leſſons; fables and pleaſant 
tories ; rules for pronunciation; ſentences in 
verſe ; brief {criptural hiſtorics ; eaſy 8 
e. Ke. Price 1s. 2 by "OY | 
> Young's Latin Dictionary, . = Mt Pa 
| x. Cole's Latin Dictionary, 8vo.\ , : 


2 „ Aiuſworth' s Latin Dictionary, and 9s 


